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CurisTroPHER Cotumsvs, from the grave | 
in which he lies, still confers new and very | 
ge gifts upon Spain. In the fif- 
teenth century he gave her the New 
World. In the nineteenth, that New) 
World gives back historians to Spain— | 
historians, who not only investigate and | 
describe with becoming enthusiasm her | 
great actions and her conquests in that | 
new hemisphere which is their country, 
but who follow the destinies of Spain her- 
self to their ancient source, upon her own | 
soil, and in the past annals of Europe. It 
is from America that we have, in our own | 
time, received the most extensive survey | 
of Spanish literature and the most captiv- | 
ating narratives of Spanish political his- | 
tory; for Ferdinand the Catholic, Isabella | 
of Castille, Charles V., and Philip IL., in- | 
spire as much curiosity and interest to | 
these Transatlantic historians as the ex-| 

loits of Cortes in Mexico, or of Pizzarro | 
in Peru. 
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Nor is this the only circumstance 
worthy of remark in the volumes now 
before us. These historians of European 
or American Spain are neither Spaniards 
nor Catholics. They belong to another 
race; they profess another faith; they 
speak another tongue. Washington Irv- 
ing, Prescott, and Ticknor, are (so to 
ss Englishmen and Protestants ; for 
the sons of Protestant England are now: 
the rulers of that continent which was dis- 
covered and conquered nearly four hun- 
dred years ago, by the ancestors of Catho- 
lic Spain. The history of Spain has fallen, 
like her Transatlantic empire, into the 
grasp of foreigners and of heretics. 

Is this, then, one of the strange caprices 
of fate in the destinies of nations? Or is 
it one of those mysterious designs of Pro- 
vidence upon mankind which remain im- 
cme even after the lapse of ages ? 
Not so: itis a natural and consequential 
fact, which may be fully explained by the 
history of Spain and of Europe for four 
centuries—it is a sentence warrantably 
pronounced and justified by the course of 
events. 

When Charles V., wearied with 
with public affairs, with mankin 
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with himself, pronounced his third abdica- 
tion, and sought, in the Monastery of 
Yuste, the repose he needed for his body 
and his soul, he bequeathed to his son, 
Philip IL, the most vast and powerful 
monarchy which Christendom had ever 
known. In Europe, Spain, the north and 
the south of Italy, and the Low Countries 
—that is to say, Holland, Belgium, and 
six of the finest of the present departments 
of the north and north-east of France, In 
Africa, several of the most important posi- 
tions on the northern coast, Oran, Tunis ; 
and, on the western coast, the Cape Verde 
Islands and the Canaries. In Asia, the 
Archipelago of the Philippines, and several 
of the Spice Islands. In America, the 
Archipelago of the West Indies, Mexico, 
Peru, and those unexplored territories 
which the Romish theocracy had assumed 
the right to grant in fee to Spanish ambi- 
tion. Philip was also the husband of the 
Queen of England. The empire of Ger- 
many, which his father had not succeeded 
in transferring with his personal sceptre, 
devolved on his uncle Ferdinand—an ally 
so near that he rather resembled a vassal. 
Save this imperial dignity, Philip suc- 
ceeded to all the dominions of his father, 
who had seen, to borrow a fine expression 
of Montesquieu, “the world expand to 
enlarge the field of his greatness ;” and it 
was under his reign that the pride of his 
subjects first boasted that the sun never 
set within his territories. 

For that period of the world, and in 
comparison with the contemporary wealth 
of other nations, the mternal prosperity 
of these possessions was not less brilliant. 
In Spain, an official document, of 1492, sets 
down the population of the kingdom of 
Castille alone at 6,750,000—about double 
the amount estimated by Mr. Hallam to 
have formed at that time the population 
of this country, The permanent revenue 
of the Crown of Castille, which in 1474, at 
the accession of Isabella, was only 885,000 
reals, had risen in 1504 to 26,253,334 
reals; and the supplies voted by the Cortes 
for that year ad ed 16,113,014 reals—in 
all, 42,396,348 reals, or about £400,000, 
The discovery of America, and the inter- 
course between the several portions of the 
monarchy, had given a rapid impulsion to 
the commercial activity of Spain; her mer- 
eantile marine reckoned, towards the close 
of the fifteenth century, nearly 1000 ves- 
sels. Still greater was the progress and 
the opulence of the Flemish provinces, 
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then said to contain 350 walled towns, 
and more than 6000 small towns or burghs. 
Antwerp boasted of 100,000 inhabitants ; 
and even the Venetian ambassador, in 
spite of his national predilections, did not 
scruple to compare that city to the Queen 
of the Adriatic, Such was the activity of 
the manufacturing population in these 
towns of Flanders, that, according to 
Guicciardini, children of five or six years 
old were profitably employed; and in the 
rural districts, amidst fields tilled and 
watered as carefully as the plain of Gre- 
nada, the intellectual culture of the peo- 
ple was so diffused, that, if we may believe 
the same authority, it was rare to meet a 
— who could not read and write. 
us, in the Spanish empire, the arts of 
war and the arts of peace flourished with 
equal splendor; and the same sovereign 
had at his disposal the gold of Mexico 
and Peru, the infantry of Spain, the indus- 
try of Flanders, the science, the taste, and 
the statecraft of Italy. 
These resources lay at his disposal, in 
Spain at least, without contention and 
without control. Ferdinand and Isabella, 
in the first instance—after them Charles 
V.—had vanquished the adversaries, and 
crushed the obstacles, which had formerly 
limited the authority of the Crown. No 
divisions existed between the kingdoms 
of Spain, No unbelievers shared the ter- 
ritory with the Christian people. With 
the exception of Portugal, marriage and 
conquest had reduced the Peninsula to a 
single state. Unity had triumphed in the 
government as well as in the territory. 
The Mendozas, the Guzmans, the Ponces 
de Leon—those haughty nobles who could 
arm, one against the other, a thousand 
pikemen, ten thousand men-at-arms, and 
who burned in Seville fifteen hundred 
houses of their foes—had been subdued 
by the Crown, and were now arrayed 
about it for its honor and its service. 
The Commons of Castille, and that heroic 
air who had marched at their head— 
on Juan de Padilla and Dofia Maria 
Pacheco, his wife—had failed, in 1522, in 
their struggle for liberty. Neither the 
feudal nobility nor the municipal bodies of 
Spain had accurately measured their pre- 
tensions by their strength; both these 
orders had been wanting in political intel- 
ligence and in the spirit of organization and 
of accommodation which can alone insure 
that success which is not won without 
difficulty by the best of causes. Neither 
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by aristocrats nor by democrats, neither 
by a nobility nor by a people, can the 
wants of an age, the essential conditions 
of social order, and the gradation of the 
respective ranks of society be overlooked 
with impunity. A just sympathy hangs 
over the memory of these generous de- 
fenders of ancient rights and of public 
liberty in Spain; but their defeat was 
natural ; aa if they had for a moment 
conquered Ferdinand or Charles V., they 
must soon have lost a power which they 
had not the wisdom or the strength to 
exercise. 

Philip I., then, succeeded at once to a 
vast monarchy and to a victorious and 
unlimited monarchical power. And no 
man was more fitted by nature to enjoy 
without diminution this double inherit- 
ance, Able, laborious, persevering, firm, 
sagacious, skillful im the use of men, and 
skillful in dispensing with those who had 
served him best, he had not that ardent 
impetuosity, that intemperance of ambi- 
tion and activity, which incites to wild 
and various undertakings, and which de- 
velops, but consumes, all the powers of the 
mind. Addicted to work, he was not less 
averse to movement ; journeys—frequent 
and rapid changes of abode, of society, or 
of habits—bodily fatigue and the sudden 
incidents of war—intereourse with the 
people, and all the great and exciting 
scenes of public life and human society, 
were objects of his antipathy. He lived 
at once in pomp and in silence, in business 
and in repose, in government and in soli- 
tude. On all occasions he was slow and 
secret; the most important events, the 
most exalted persons, the most urgent 
questions, could wring from him for many 
weeks no answer. hen he entered a 
city where he was obliged to appear 
amongst his subjects, he flung himself 
back im his carriage to avoid their gaze. 
He was a sovereign of the closet, never 
extending his contidence beyond the nar- 
row sphere of his own instruments, and 
even within that sphere suspicious of them; 
but though he would never have con- 
quered either the dominions, or the power, 
or the greatness which he inherited, he 
seemed born to preserve them in their in- 
tegrity, and his life was devoted to their 
retention. He possessed for this purpose 
one great qualification which had been 
wanting to his father—he was really and 
thoroughly a Spaniard. Born and bred 
in Flanders, Charles V. was at first, and 
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long remained, a Fleming. When he as- 
cended the throne of Spain, great and 
ss was the irritation against his 

‘lemish habits and predilections. At a 
later period, ing his life in constant 
intercourse with all the States of Europe, 
Charles V. became less Flemish, but not 
more Spanish. He spoke German, French, 
Italian, Flemish, just as well and as so vcae | 
as the Spanish tongue; and notwithstand- 
ing his retreat to the mountains of Estre- 
madura, Flanders ever remained the home 
and country of his heart, Philip II. never 
had, either by birth or by affection, any 
other country than Spain: he spent in it 


‘the first twenty-one years of his life; he 


never left it but upon the most pressing 
occasions ; he returned to it as soon as he 
could do so without extreme political 
peril; and he constantly evaded, during 
the last thirty-nine years of his reign, the 
reasons and the entreaties which sum- 
moned him to other parts of his domin- 
ions. He knew neither the German nor 
the Flemish languages ; indifferently the 
Italian and the French, The Spanish was 
almost his only tongue, as Spain was his 
favorite abode. He found pleasure and 
confidence among Spaniards only. Be- 
tween their faith and his faith—between 
their manners and his manners—between 
their tastes and his tastes—the harmony 
became every day more complete. Span- 
iards alone were summoned to his coun- 
cils at Madrid, even to conduct the affairs 
of his other possessions; and when, in 
1559, at the States-General of the Low 
Countries assembled at Ghent, the Flem- 
ings asked him to send away the Spanish 
troops and Cardinal Granvelle, because 
they were foreigners, he rejected their 
prayer with the ungracious reply: “I, too, 
am a foreigner.” For Spain and for its 
sovereign, what elements were these of 
strength and of success! What pledges 
of a powerful and — future ! 

The condition of the Spanish monarchy 
in the middle of the sixteenth century will 
appear still more advantageous if it be 
compared to that of the two monarchies 
with which its relations were most fre- 
quent and most important—that of France 
and that of England. Francis I. had been 
succeeded on the throne of France by a 
feeble prince—rash, vain, equally ready to 
plunge into great undertakings and to re- 
coil before obstacles or reverses. Charles 
V., before his abdication, had taken care 
to insure to his son, by the truce of Vau- 
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celles, concluded for five years, an interval 
of repose not less needed by France than 
by Spain; but very few months had 
elapsed—perhaps, indeed, the negotiation 
of the truce was hardly terminated—when 
Henry IL, allied himself to the Pope and 
the Sultan to make war on the most 
Catholic King; and by his orders the 
truce was most abruptly broken in Italy 
by the Duc de Guise, in Flanders by Ad- 
miral de Coligny. On every point the 


fortune of war turned against France ; in | 
spite of the skill of Guise, the veteran ex- | 
perience of Montmorency, the heroism of 


Coligny, the battles of St. Quentin and 
Gravelines were lost; St. Quentin was 
taken by the Spaniards; Italy was evacu- 
ated by the French ; and, after two years 


of a ruinous contest, in which the recovery | 


of Calais was the only stroke of enterprise 
and of success, Henry IL. hastened to con- 
clude the inglorious peace of Cateau Cam- 
bresis, and to promise in marriage to the 
Infant Don Carlos, of tragical celebrity, 
that daughter of France who was some 
months afterwards to wed, in lieu of the 
Infant, Philip himself, a widower by the 
death of Queen Mary of England. The 
affairs of France were not more prosper- 
ously conducted at home than abroad. 
The Reformation was rapidly spreading 
there—not enough to secure its triumph, 
but enough to prolong the contest, and to 
survive its defeat. Persecution grew more 
violent—civil war broke out—religious 

assion prevailed over national honor— 
faith spoke louder than patriotism—Catho- 
lics and Protestants invoked alike foreign 
aid. The Catholics dispatched frequent 
messages to Philip IL., the bearers of their 
apprehensions and their entreaties. The 


Spanish ambassador in Paris, Perrenot de | 


Chantonnay, the brother of Cardinal Gran- 


ness of Catherine de Medicis toward the 
Protestants. ‘*‘ You may reckon,” wrote 
he, “that whatever is done at Geneva, as 
well in the pulpit as in the administration 
of the sacraments, the like may be done 
with equal impunity throughout this king- 
dom, beginning with the King’s palace.” 
When Catharine obtained with difficulty 
that the Queen of Spain, her daughter, 
should come to meet her at Bayonne, the 
Duke of Alva was about her person, and 
repeated in the name of his master, and 
with his natural harshness, that “a prince 
can do nothing more scandalous or more 
injurious to his interests than to allow his 
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people to live according to their con- 
science ; that it was necessary, before all 
things, by severe remedies, and without 
sparing steel or fire, to extirpate this evil 
to the root, since mildness and sufferance 
could not fail to increase it; that if the 
Queen was wanting in this her so just 
duty, his Catholic Majesty had resolved 
to sacrifice everything, and even his life, 
to stop the course of a plague which he 
considered alike menacing to France and 
to:Spain.” But whether Catherine fol- 
lowed or did not follow these counsels, 
France became more and more a prey to 
religious and civil discord, and Spanish in- 
fluence, sometimes combined with the 
Court, sometimes combined with those 
fanatic malcontents who were ere long to 
establish the Ligue, extended its supremacy 
over the country. 

Over England, and its new queen, 
Elizabeth, Philip II. had less hold. On 
the death of Mary he had attempted to 
contract the same tie with her sister, and 
still to remain King-Consort of England. 


| Elizabeth evaded without absolutely re- 


jecting the proposal. Philip renewed it ; 
but he charged his embassador, the Duke 
of Feria, “to speak out in the matter of 
religion, and to declare that he could only 
marry a Catholic Queen, resolved to up- 
hold the Catholic faith.” Elizabeth de- 
clined altogether; but under the pre- 
text that she did not intend to marry at 
all, Though, however, she resolved not 
to unite herself to Philip, she was not dis- 
posed to quarrel with him at once, and 
without absolute necessity. She knew 
too well the difficulties and perils which 
encompassed her to provoke the hostility 
she already anticipated. A Protestant by 
her position, by policy, by patriotism, and 


| also to a certain extent in belief, she was 
velle, denounced to his master the weak- | 


called upon at the same time to maintain 
and to repress the Protestant party. She 
had to deal both with Catholics reluctant 
to resign that ascendancy which Mary 
had restored to them, and with Puritans 
who aspired in the State as well as in the 
Church to far bolder and broader reform- 
ation. On the morrow of her accession, 
on the frontiers of her kingdotn, in the 
same island, a Catholic queen, powerful 
by her connexions and by the charms of 
her person, had already assumed the atti- 
tude of a rival, usurped the title of Queen 
of England, and commenced against her a 
series of conspiracies, which was to end 
thirty years later by a catastrophe fatal to 
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the life of Mary Stuart, and scarcely less 
fatal to the glory of Elizabeth. And 
amidst these internal difficulties, the Queen 
was, in spite of all her prudence, engaged 
abroad, with no support but that of a 
jealous though loyal Parliament and peo- 
ple, in the great struggle of the two prin- 
ciples which were contending throughout 
Christendom for authority and for free- 
dom. 

Thus, then, Philip II. found himself at 
the commencement of his reign the undis- 
puted sovereign of the widest and richest 
of the monarchies of Europe—the absolute 
master of his dominions, intimately united 
to the faith, the prejudices, and the man- 
ners of the land of his birth and of his 
predilection ; whilst his neighbors and his 
rivals were States torn by religious and 
political dissensions, and princes incapable 
of empire, or inexperienced women on dis- 
puted thrones. 

Let us pass at once from the middle to 
the end of the sixteenth century —from 
the accession of Philip II. to his death. 
Without tracing the slow and sinuous 
course of events, let us weigh the result 
of this whole period. We have seen in 
what condition Philip I. took the Spanish 
monarchy : let us inquire in what state he 
left it, and what that monarchy became 
under forty years of his government. 

The scene is completely changed, both 
in the internal condition of the three mon- 
archies, and in their mutal relations of 
strength, of activity, of European influence 
and greatness. 

Spain had lost the Low Countries. 
Seven of those provinces had already en- 
tirely emancipated themselves from her 
empire, and formed, under the style of the 
United Provinces, a republic which took 
rank among the Powers of Europe. 
Philip Il. still waged against his former 
subjects a feeble and hopeless war; but 
he was on the brink of the grave, and a 
few years later his son, Philip III., con- 
cluded at the Hague, under the name of 
a twelve years’ truce, to save the last 
pang of royal pride, a treaty which was in 
fact a recognition of the independence of 
Holland and a peace. The other provin- 
ces of Flanders had indeed remained faith. 
ful to the Romish Church, but they were 
not the less alienated from the Spanish 
monarchy ; Philip, not being able to gov- 
ern them as he wished, desisted from gov- 


erning them altogether, and handed over | 


the sovereignty of the country to his eldest 
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| daughter, the Infanta Isabella, married to 
the Austrian Archduke Albert—a prince 
| who had been a cardinal, but who shook 
off the ties of the Church to become a so- 
vereign. In 1599, the Infanta and her 
\husband reigned in Brussels, under the 
joint title of “the Archdukes.” Thus the 
| country of Charles V.—those magnificent 
yrovinees for which Philip II. had labored 
incessantly for forty years—where he had 
wrought so many acts of iniquity and of 
horror—where he had inflicted such in- 
calculable sufferings, and roused such in- 
domitable hatreds—were, at the close of 
|his long career, either lost altogether to 
the crown of Spain, or transferred to the 
German branch of his house, with the 
single reservation that they were to re- 
vert to the royal line in the event of a fail- 
ure of issue from their new rulers. 
Abroad, and especially in his relations 
with France, the designs and the efforts 
of Philip II. had proved equally vain. 
He had ardently fomented in France the 
two curses of religious persecution and of 
civil war. “He had supported the Ligue 
and the Guises in their most factious plots 
to such an excess, that the Pope himself, 
,and that Pope Sixtus V., repudiated his 
policy, and said to Louis of Gonzaga, Due 
de Nevers, “In what school have you 
| learnt that it is well to form parties against 
the will of their lawful sovereign? I am 
much afraid that things may be brought 
to such a pass, that the King of France, 
Catholic as he is, may be compelled to 
call for the aid of heretics to rescue him 
from the tyranny of the Catholics.” 
Whilst Henry III. was still alive, Philip, 
in his eagerness to exclude Henry IV. 
from the throne, had concluded a formal 
|treaty with the Guises, by which they 
mutually bound themselves that “none 
| should ever reign in France either himself 
a heretic, or who, being king, should con- 
cede public impunity to heretics.” After 
the assassination of Henry III., Philip, 
burning with the twofold ardor of secular 
ambition and religious zeal, had recom- 
mended the party of the Ligue to eall to 
the throne his own daughter Isabella, and 
he ordered the Duke of Parma to enter 
France with his army to support the 
Ligue at all hazards—even at the risk of 
losing the Low Countries. The Duke of 
Parma, by two able campaigns, did suc- 
ceed in checking the progress of Henry 
IV., and still held the crown of France on 
the cast of adie. At the States General, 
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assembled at Paris in 1593, Philip II. felt 
full extent of his power; the faction of 
the “Seize” had formally offered the 
throne to himself or to some one of his 
descendants. Yet but afew months after 
this explosion of Spanish fanaticism, Henry 
IV. entered Paris the bearer of victory 
and Two years later, Mayenne 
and the Ligue made their submission. In 
the following year Philip himself entered 
into negotiation with Henry of Bourbon ; 
and on the 2d of May, 1598, the embas- 
sadors of Spain signed the peace of Ver- 
vins, two weeks after Henry IV. had pro- 
mulgated liberty of conscience to the 
Protestants by the Edict of Nantes—a 
measure far from complete, but greatly in 
advance of the prevailing spirit of those 
times, and which was the signal stamp 
and seal of the defeat of Philip II., the 
confusion of his maxims, and the ruin of 
his pretensions. 

In his relations with England, the King 
had undergone reverses, not more bitter, 
perhaps, but even more direct and more 
terrible. His plots with Mary Stuart, 
sometimes designed to marry her to the 
Infant Don Carios, sometimes to deliver 
her from captivity, and to place her on the 
throne of England, “ whether Queen Eliza- 
beth died a natural death or by any other 
kind of chance,” bad ended in a more 
tragical and disastrous failure than his 
French intrigues with the house of Guise. 
He had seen the most powerful armament 
which had ever sailed from the ports of 
Spain—the Invincible Armada _itself— 
scattered and destroyed in a few days 
before the blasts of the tempest and the 
valor of English seaman. English cruisers 
had on several occasions ravaged the coasts 
of Spain, and, not long before, Essex had 
pillaged the city of Cadiz, Philip being 
unable to repel these attacks or to avenge 
these insults. Nay, it was with repug- 
nance that Elizabeth consented, on the 
solicitation of Henry IV., to join in the 
peace of Vervins—a peace far more ne- 
cessary to Philip than to herself, and far 
more eagerly desired by Spain than by 
England. 

Searcely was this peace signed when 
the King died, mutilated in his posses- 
sions, defeated in his political and religious 
ambition, humbled in his pride, leaving the 
Spanish monarchy enfeebled and depress- 
ed. Its neighbors, who had been his obse- 
quious allies or his timid antagonists, were 
now its conquerors; and the contested 
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acquisition of the crown of Portugal was 
the sole compensation which remained for 
so many loses and reverses. To this had 
Philip IL. in a reign of forty-two years, 
brought the monarehy of Charies V. 

Was, then, this decline an accident in 
the destinies of Spain, the fault of an in- 
dividual, the result of the mistaken but 
transient policy of a single reign? To 
answer this question we must extend our 
survey; and as we have already passed 
from the accession to the death of Philip, 
let us descend from the death of Philip 
to the present time. The great witnesses 
of history are events examined by the 
light of ages. What has the monarchy 
of Charles V. become since the commence- 
ment of that decay already so perceptible 
under the sceptre of his son? 

Beyond the confines of Europe, in Ame- 
rica, there is no more Spain; all her con- 
quests have shaken off her yoke, all her 
establishments have escaped from her 
authority. One splendid possession alone 
remains to her—the Island of Cuba, the 
Queen of the Antilles ; but that possession 
is already precarious, day by day more 
coveted and more assailed by the United 
States, neighbors as powerful as they are 
ambitious, as daring as they are powerful, 
and which pursue the track of conquest 
like those mighty rivers that extend their 
course and overflow their boundaries by 
the incalculable volume of their waters. 

The Spanish colonies, now severed from 
the mother country, have not become to 
Spain what the United States have be- 
come to England—a wide and wealthy 
market—a swarm of active and industrious 
settlers who have left the hive, but who, 
in spite of their rivalry, are still united to 
their parent State by habit, by interest, 
and by conformity of tastes, in close, mani- 
fold, and productive intercourse. The co- 
lonies of Spain have sought to become free 
States. But Spain has given them none of 
the principles, the traditions, and the ex- 
amples of liberty. They have conquered 
their independence only to fall into a state 
of anarchy—a state of anarchy not less 
unfruitful than their former servitude. 
The most subversive notions, the most un- 
controlled passions, are propagated and 
indulged without restraint and without 
success in the immense dismembered ter- 
ritories of what was once the Spanish em- 

ire. Catholics in name, these nations are 
infested by the excess of licentiousness 
and infidelity; they are the chief con- 
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sumers of the cynical prasesticne of the | 


profligate incredulity of the last century, 
the refuse of our own. Spain has taught 
her colonies to defend and maintain her 
faith as ill as she taught them to estab- 
lish and to exercise their own freedom. 

In the north of Africa, whether she had 
first driven and afterwards pursued the 
Moors, Spain has long since retired before 
the descendants of that conquered people ; 
the conquests of Charles V. and Cardinal 
Ximenes have been abandoned: nothing 
remains to her on that coast but one or 
two miserable receptacles for outlaws and 
convicts. 

Upon the native soil of Spain, in that 
magnificent peninsula which is bounded by 
the Pyrenees, the Mediterranean, -and the 
Atlantic Ocean, the prosperity and grand- 
eur of the monarchy have shared the same 
fate. Two royal races, once the proudest 
rivals in glory and in power, the house 
of Austria and the house of Bourbon, have 
occupied that throne; both of them have 
left the Spanish nation in weakness and in 
apathy; the descendants of Louis XIV. 
degenerated at Madrid as rapidly as the 
descendants of Charles V. Under their 
administration Spain’ has witnessed the 
decline of her industry and wealth, of her 
armies, of her fleets, of her finances, of 
her literature as well as of her policy, of 
the mind as well as of the State. The 
well-meant but incoherent and incomplete 
reforms attempted by Charles III. dis- 
guised for a moment the ruin they failed 
to arrest. The seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries have been to Spain two centuries 
of servile government, of disorganization, 
of waning life. 

Has, then, this state of intellectual and 
political torpor in the government and in 
the nation preserved either one or the 
other from revolutions? Has stagnation 
secured durability? Does the soil, which 
has ceased to bear in its increase, forgot 
the shocks of the earthquake? Has the 
trance of Spain been a period of repose ? 
The world knows it is not so. Nosooner 
has an opportunity occurred, no sooner 
has some great blast from without swept 
over Spain, than the daring spirit of the 
age manifests itself as abruptly as if it had 
never ceased to haunt the nation ; there, 
as elsewhere, blending gleams of intelli- 
a with clouds and darkness; con- 

unding generous desires with extrava- 
gant designs ; not less presumptuous, not 
less ambitious, not less licentious than in 
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those communities where it has long ex- 
tended its authority and established its 
empire. Nosooner had Spain been roused 
from her torpor by the call of national 
honor and of war, than she flung herself 
into the track of revolutions ; her ancient 
manners, her ancient attachment to the 
throne and to the Church are not yet 
altogether lost ; and they have more than 
once rescued her from the brink of the 
precipice ; they must still play a consider- 
able part in her destinies ; but they have 
failed either to satisfy or to restrain her; 
they have failed to prevent the irruption 
of the revolutionary spirit ; they will fail 
to overcome it ; and if Spain emerges from 
the perils which surround her, she will 
certainly not return to that authority, 
alike oppressive and ineffectual, which 
Philip II. and his successors had imposed 
upon the nation. 

Whilst Spain has fallen into this state of 
ae which has not saved it from anar- 
chy, what has been the fate of those neigh- 
boring States which were in the sixteenth 
century her subjects or her rivals? What 
has been the growth, and what have been 
the results of that growth, in the destinies 
of the Low Countries, of France, and of 
England ? 

Imagine Philip Il. returning to Brussels 
to contemplate the aspect of Belgium — 
the Belgium of our own times. | ma 
of those subject provinces, eternally di- 
vided and naturally jealous in their com- 
mon dependenee, he would find a kingdom 
of no very ancient date, but already con- 
solidated by trials of no ordinary gravity, 
and a Protestant sovereign who has not 
thought it necessary to abjure the creed 
in which he was born, but who brings up 
his children in the faith of Rome, sur- 
rounded by the confidence, the res 
and the loyal attachment of a Catholic 
people ; he would find the most entire re 
religious liberty and toleration, proved by 
the continual and unrestrained expression 
of different forms of belief, and of the fer- 
vor of different opinions, with their -re- 
spective claims and their mutual contro- 
versies ; he would find the municipal liber- 
ties of Flanders still in fall vigor and still 
dear to the population; a vast deal of 
political freedom, exercised with jndg- 
ment and moderation im spite of the awk- 
ward institutions of the country; an im- 
mense amount of industry and wealth 
diffused through all classes of society, and 
promoting the development of the intelli- 
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gence as well as the prosperity of the na- 
tion. From the sixteenth to the nine- 
teenth century what changes have been 
wrought! what obstacles surmounted! 
what improvements perfected ! es 
would look on such a state of things wit 
extreme surprise ; scarcely would he re- 
sign himself to believe what he must see 
before him. 

If he passed from Brussels to the Hague 
he would again encounter a fresh source 
of astonishment and disappointment. He 
would see in that spot his oldest and most 
tenacious enemy—the house of Nassau, 
tranquilly established on a throne, sur- 
rounded and supported by all the liberties, 
whether ancient or modern, of that coun- 
try. The Protestant Low Countries have 
triumphantly survived, in the course of the 
last three centuries, the rudest trials ever 
inflicted on a people. Under a Republic- 
an form of government, they conquered, 
with infinite toil and sacrifices, the free- 
dom of their faith and the independence 
of their government ; abroad, they suc- 
cessfully resisted the greatest sovereigns 
of Europe—the house of Austria and the 
house of Bourdon—Philip II. and Louis 
XIV.; at home, they have outlived the 
miserable dissensions of the Common- 
wealth, the furious rivalry of those parties 
to both of which they owed their salva- 
tion—that of a republican aristocracy, and 
that of a family of popular and patriotic 
princes. These labors being achieved, 
these perils being surmounted, when the 
events of another age opened before them, 
and the revolutions of the pret European 
community pressed upon Holland, that an- 
cient Republic assumed the form of a con- 
stitutional monarchy ; neither stuborn to 
retain, nor prompt to discard, its former 
condition, but able to provide for the new 
exigencies of its situation by Tres 
the different elements of its past history. 
For a people which has played a consider- 
able part in the world, no act of progress 
is more difficult or more meritorious than 
a transformation thus modestly accom- 

lished, with no defeat and no sacrifice of 
dignity to any party, under the influence 
of an enlightened sense of national in- 
terest, and by a great act of public reason. 

France, indeed, has suffered in these 
three centuries transformations far differ- 
ent, far deeper, far more poignant, than 
those of Holland. That country has de- 
sired or accepted rules of government the 
most various; monarchy and republican- 





ism, absolutism and constitutional govern- 
ment, the despotism of a man and the des- 
usa of an assembly, a supremacy in 

urope, sometimes earned by war, some- 
times exercised in peace, the empire of 
the sword and the empire of opinion. But 
in none of these conditions has France 
found rest; none of them has sufficed to 
content or to arrest her; she has tried 
and traversed them all, as experiments 
soon to be cast aside with disgust; and 
she has exhibited to Europe the spectacle 
of a nation alternately ardent and indif- 
ferent, fit and unfit for political life, as mu- 
table as she is mighty, capable of any con- 
quest, incapable of any lasting possession. 

Yet upon a closer and more attentive 
examination of these vicissitudes and in- 
constancies of France, and of the revolu- 
tions of her government, it is not impossi- 
ble to discover one desire, one hope, one 
national object still the same: though at 
times her course has been interrupted and 
that object thrown aside, it has never been 
completely forsaken ; for it lived in the 
heart of the nation, even when no out- 
ward signs of activity disclosed its pre- 
sence. In the sixteenth century, amidst 
the crimes and calamities of religious and 
civil war, the Chancellor de Hopital, the 
President de Thou, the great judges of the 
land, the bourgeoisie of that age, were al- 
ready bent on laying the foundations of a 
legal monarchy, and on securing the prin- 
cipal rights of personal freedom. In the 
seventeenth century the same design, en- 
larged to the limitation of the power of 
the Crown and to the introduction of a 
more popular element in the government, 
gave rise to the coalition of a part of the 
nobility and the middle classes in the 
Fronde—that strange mixture of selfish- 
ness and of sincerity, of frivolity and of 
bloodshed. Long after this design had 
miscarried, when Mazarin and Louis XIV. 
had secured the ascendancy of pure mon- 
archy, a pious and illustrious prelate, a 
ag and honorable courtier, a virtuous 

eir to the Crown—Fenelon, St. Simon, 
and the Duc de Bourgogne—entertained 
a vision of reforming that monarchy for 
the honor of the aristocracy and the bene- 
fit of the nation. Reforms of afar bolder 
and broader nature became the fixed ob- 
ject and the passionate desire of the eigh- 
teenth century. The Revolution of 1789 
was the result; in other words, the old 
society of France was recast in the mould 
of democracy; and this work, which was 
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commenced under the name of constitu- 
tional monarchy, continued through all 
the crimes of the Republic, and was crown- 
ed by the glories of the Empire. After a 
quarter of a century of chaos and creation, 
of anarchy and despotism, of triumphs and 
of reverses—when France was reduced 
by the intervention of Europe to that 
state of repose which she herself desired, 
she found that repose under the shelter of 
constitutional monarchy, and she lived for 


thirty-four years in the emjoyment of its | 


blessings, believing that she had at last 
obtained that free government which she 
had projected in 1789. Plunged once 
more into anarchy, she eargerly accepted, 
to escape from fresh calamities, the alter- 


native of a temperate despotism, sustained | 


by an imperial dynasty and sanctioned by 
the suffrages of the people. But who 


shall venture to affirm that this is the ter- | 


mination of her political aberrations, or 
that she will not one day revert to the 
hopes and the experiment of free govern- 
ment, which she has already so often 
grasped, relinquished, and resumed with 
the same vivacity? In a new preface 
which M. Guizot has recently added to 
the sixth edition of his “ History of Civili- 
zation in France,” he describes, in forcible 
and accurate language, these characteris- 
tics of the history of his country. 


“ France has undergone in the last fourteen 
centuries the most extraordinary alterations of 
anarchy and despotism, of illusion and disap- 
pointment. But she never long renounced 
either order or liberty, the two conditions of the 
honor and the well-being of nations. That fact 
sheds a gleam of light over the gloom of our 
history. That fact tells us, that with all the er- 
rors and the crimes of these times, we are not 
such unexampled innovators or such idle dream- 
ers as we are accused of being. The end we are 
pursuing is, in fact, the same which our forefa- 
thers pursued: they, too, labored in their day to 
emancipate and to raise, both morally and ma- 
terially, the different classes of our society ; they, 
too, aspired toinsure, by free institutions and by 


the effectual participation of the nation in its | 


government, the good conduct of public affairs, 
the rights and the liberties of individuals, And 
if they on many occasions failed in this generous 
design, still have some strong and manly minds, 
patrician or plebeian, magistrates or common 
citizens, stood erect amidst the general prostra- 
tion, maintaining sound principles and lofty 
hopes, and not permitting the sacred fire to go 
out because no temple had yet been succcessful- 
ly raised about it. The confidence of these per- 
serving champions of the good unfortunate 
cause has not been deceived; that cause has 
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not only survived its misfortunes, but in its 
own good time it breaks forth with greater en- 
|ergy and power. Time enlarges what it does 
| not destroy.” 


Whatever may be the obscurity of the 
| future in the political government of Fran- 
ce, that nation has no cause to view it with 
excessive apprehension; her past history 
|may supply her with some consolations 
for the difficulties she encounters, and 
even for the failures,more or less protract- 
ed, she has to endure, There is more 
than one road which may lead nations to 
| prosperity, civilization, and freedom. The 
road which France has taken is not the 
shortest or the surest; but along that 
road she has seldom ceased to advance. 
| Devastated as she had been in the six- 
|teenth century by religious animosities 
and persecutions, she nevertheless resu- 
|med, in the seventeenth century, under 
| the hand of Henry IV. and the sceptre of 
Louis XIV., her rapid course in every 
| kind of activity, of progress, and of glory. 
| Exhausted by the reverses, and instructed 
| by the rapid decline of absolute monarchy, 
she cast herself with eager impetuosity, 
in the eighteenth century, upon the track 
| of opposition, of reform, and of freedom : 
| there, too, in spite of her extravagant 
| pretensions and preposterous errors, she 
| shone with no common intellectual lustre, 
| she extended over the world her opinions, 
' her manners, and her influence, and she 
helped to prepare new destinies for the 
| people of the earth — a nation full of vital 
| strength, rushing onward, rushing in the 
wrong direction, then suddenly perceiving 
|her error, and changing her course; or 
at other times motionless and apparently 
exhausted by her unprofitable search, but 
/never resigned to impotence, finding in 
| fresh efforts and fresh triumphs a compen- 
| sation for her former failures—great, in- 
telligent, and powerful, in spite of all her 
| faults, and destined to float after a hun- 
dred shipwrecks. 
| The political life of England has been, 
for the last three hundred years, more 
| temperate, more fortunate, and more skill- 
| fully conducted than that of France. 
| England has achieved the task which 
| France has vainly attempted—the esta- 
'blishment of a free government. That 
| task has cost us two revolutions, but these 
| revolutions (including even that of 1548, 
in spite of its excesses) were in truth the 
development, not the interruption, of the 
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faith, the spirit, and the institutions of 
this country. Both in 1640 and 1688, the 
movement of the nation was essentially 
Protestant and Parliamentarian. Parlia- 
ment had been for centuries, and Protes- 
tantism had already been for a hundred 
years, the heart of England. When the 
people of England changed their govern- 
ment, they did not b with the past ; 
and far from abjuring their religion 
and their laws, they defended, established, 
and extended them more and more. 
The spirit of tradition has ever borne 
as large a part in our feelings and our 
actions as the spirit of innovation: 
and we owe to the combination and 
the equipoise of these two elements the 
social success of our revolutions, and 
that steady progress of legal liberty, of 
moral and halen stability, and of bold 
and persevering activity, which has now 
established, for nearly two hundred years, 
the strength, the prosperity, the glory of 
England, amidst the convulsions and the 
efforts of the rest of Europe. 
We have exhausted our terms of com- 
ison. We have drawn side by side at 
ifferent eras of their greatness the con- 
trasted destinies of the three great na- 
tions of Western Europe. Why, then, is 
Spain, which was so powerful precisely 
three hundred years ago, when in 1556 
Charles V. resigned his empire to Philip 
IL., so feeble at the present time? How 
comes it to pass that France and England, 
following such different courses, and with 
such unequal success, have nevertheless 
both incessantly advanced and increased ? 
The problem is worthy of our examination, 
for events, which embrace so large a por- 
tion of the world and of time, are the re- 
velation of eternal laws and the sentence 
of Divine justice. 


The sixteenth century was the crisis of 
Christian Europe, for it was the tomb of 
the Middle Ages, and the starting-point 
of modern history. The principles of 
thought and action adopted at that period 
by | - States of Europe have decided 

Neither intellect, nor energy, nor vir- 
tue, nor glory, were wanting to those 
Middle Ages, which were long so unjustly 
appreciated, and which have been in our 
own time not less unjustly vaunted or 
decried. The Middle Ages were a period 
of faith and of conviction, of robust aetiv- 
ity and original invention, fruitful in great 





things, in great men, and in courageous 
efforts for the freedom and progress of 
mankind : they fought out stoutly, and in 
spite of a obstacles, some of the great 
problems of humanity ; in letters and the 
arts they sometimes touched the beautiful, 
often the sublime ; and although they op- 
pressed and humbled, they did not scorn, 
mankind. But after several centuries of vio- 
lent, though monotonous fermentation, the 
great day of trial came upon the Middle 
Ages—that trial to which all the ages and 
conditions of humanity are sooner or later 
exposed. Fermentation can not be perpe- 
tual or fruitless: organization must one 
day begin. The longer the society of the 
Middle Ages endured, the more deeply 
did the want of justice and of improve- 
ment, of order and of freedom, penetrate 
the strata of which that society was com- 
posed. The defects and abuses which 
lurk in all human affairs from their origin, 
or affect them by the injuries of time, 
broke forth at last at every stage of the so- 
cial structure, in the Church as well as in 
the State. The society of the Middle 
Ages was urged tothe work of organiz- 
ation and reform. The calls of interest and 
the claims of opinion, which had become 
more imperious or more exacting, sum- 
moned that society, whether feudal or 
municipal, lay or clerical, to assume a 
constitution more regular and more sta- 
ble, fitted to extend to all its members 
means of progress and pledges of protec- 
tion. In that effort the society of the 
Middle Ages perished, for it was incapa- 
ble of regular organization and of effect- 
ual reform. Good intentions and honest 
endeavors were not altogether wanting. 
In the political sphere, kings and their 
councillors, the States General of France, 
the Cortes of Spain, the Parliaments of 
England, the Municipal Confederations of 
Italy, Flanders, and Germany—in the 
ecclesiastical sphere, popes and councils, 
bishops and friars, labored more than 
once, from the eleventh to the fifteenth 
century, for the redress of grievances, for 
the reformation of abuses, for the estab- 
lishment of a regular government and an 
equitable authority over the civil and reli- 
gious interests of Kuro Their efforts 
were vain, The tyrannical anarchy of the 
Middle Ages was untamable by man: no 
creation could naturally arise from that 
social chaos. 

Nor is this result attributable solely to 
the rulers of the people in those ages, 
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whether laymen or ecclesiastics, whether 
kings, popes, or nobles, or to their selfish- 
ness and their vices alone. This inapti- 
tude and this absence of political organiz- 
ation were general in the Middle Ages, not 
less amongst the governed than amongst 
the governing order; they were as mani- 
fest in the struggle for liberty as in the 
acts of power. hatever be the cause, 
whoever be the actors, a certain amount 
of intelligence, of wisdom, of foresight, of 
judicious and persevering moderation, is 
an indispensable condition of success. 
That condition is as necessary to nations 
as to sovereigns—to the band of insur- 
gents as to their oppressor : and in all the 
vicissitudes of public life, sacrifices must 
be made and conditions accepted in the 
name of the public interest rightly under- 
stood. But in the Middle Ages neither 
the people, nor the sovereigns, nor the 
burgesses, nor the nobles, nor the laity, 
nor the clergy, were wise enough, or en- 
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works of their own time—the novelty, the 
beauty, and the freedom of these renovat- 
ed gifts, spells of no common power, in- 
toxicated the upper classes of that ardent 
and unrefined society, who eagerly ac- 
cepted this fresh excitement of intellectual 
gratification as a compensation for the 
burdens and the evils they had to bear. 
This trial was inevitable. The nations 
and races of the world which have filled 
the age with their lives and works can 
not remain unknown or unnoticed by 
those which come after them. Providence 
itself, watching over the growth of man- 
kind, forbids so great a waste of genius 
and of power. It is the mission and the 
glory of different peoples and of different 
eras to pass onward the chain of their 
history and their being, and reciprocally 
to act on those they can not know. To 
deplore the revival of letters, which gave 
us back the Greece and the Rome of an- 
tiquity, because the European society of 


lightened enough, or temperate enough, | the Middle Ages was struck and shat- 
or patient enough to form a just estimate | tered by this revolution, would be an 
of this public interest rightly understood, | act of retrospective and retroictive bar- 


extending over a wide range of territory 
and of time, to submit to its requirements, 


or to adapt their conduct to insure its | dom 


triumph. Their epoch was one of impe- 
tuous instinct, of abrupt resolution, of 
precipitate action, of brutal force. The 
men of those ages, circumscribed, even 
the greatest of them, within a dark and 
narrow horizon—ill acquainted, even the 
wisest of them, with the facts and obsta- 
cles they had to meet, failed in their poli- 
tical designs at least as much from igno- 
rance as from crime: their contracted 
views, their false notions, their misconcep- 
tions, and the mental twilight in which 
they lived, proved not less fatal to the at- 
tempted organization and reform of the 
Middle Ages than the hostility of selfish 
interests or the tumult of malignant pas- 
sions, 

The great event, commonly called the 
Revival of Letters, which happened in the 
fifteenth century, added fresh impediments 
to the organization and reform of the so- 
ciety of the Middle Ages. The resurrec- 
tion of republican and pagan antiquity 
shook and troubled the Christian world. 
That array of great actions and of great 
men, so different from those of the exist- 
ing generation—that galaxy of the reco- 
vered works of poets, philosophers, histo- 
rians, and orators, so superior, at least in 
the perfection of external form, to the 





barism. This was one of the phases 
— which the society of Christen- 

ad to pass; and assuredly, after 
having victoriously subdued the insti- 
tutions of Paganism fifteen hundred 
years before, Christianity was not now to 
quail before its spectre. Taking an ex- 
tended view of history and of time, the 
Revival of Letters neither corrupted nor 
impaired Christian civilization, but, on 
the contrary, gave it a broader and might- 
ier impulsion to new and abundant in-, 
crease. Yet at the moment when this 
event took place, it aggravated the disor- 
der and the difficulties of Europe ; it cast 
doubts and perplexities upon the faith and 
the usages of Christendom; and it in- 
, sigs many of the most eminent men of 
that age with the discouraging and ener- 
vating feeling of contempt for the country 
and the time in which they lived. The 
human mind became more curious and 
more skeptical, whilst the manners of so- 
ciety were relaxed and enervated. The 
progress of this intellectual activity and 
appetite rendered that reformation, which 
the Middle Ages had vainly attempted to 
effect, at once more necessary and more 
difficult of execution. 

The world, however, stops not, though 
it cease to be guided; and if its leaders 
fail it, others will be found to satisfy its 
desires. Just as the remains of Pagan 
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antiquity were again disclosed in all their 
splendor, just as the spirit of the Middle 
Ages had failed to reconstitute the modern 
society of Christian nations, the sixteenth 
century, opened by two mighty events— 
events correlative though distinct — the | 
reformation of the Church and the foun- 
dation of the great monarchies of Europe. 

Of the three great States whose policy 
and whose destiny it is here our object to 
characterize and to compare, Spain was 
the best prepared and the most resolved | 
to accept one of these events and to reject 
the other. Monarchy had triumphed in 
Spain more completely and more gloriously 
than in any other part of Europe. By mar- 
riage or by conquest, Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella had reduced the Peninsula to a sin- 
gle kingdom. Without immoderate vio- | 


lence, without revolting oppression, in | 


the name and in the interest of public | 
order, of justice, and of the common good, | 
the authority of the Crown was already 

almost as much concentrated as the politi- 

eal condition of the territory. The feudal 

aristocracracy were sufficiently subdued to | 
serve and to shine, without resistance, in 
the army and the court. Indeed, the no- 
bles did not always take their seats in the 
Cortes, to which the Crown summoned in 





reference the delegates of the towns—a 
oyal and docile class, provided they were 
suffered to retain their corporate privi-| 


leges, and were not called upon for too | 


much money. The burgesses of Spain in | 
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humble, Ferdinand and Isabella had found 
it an easy task to assert the plenitude and 
the independence of their royal authority. 

The Spanish monarchy of the fifteenth 
century had moreover an advantage which 
has often been absent when it was most 
required : the two sovereigns were able 
and respected; one of them beloved by 
her subjects to a singular degree, and both 
of them faithfully and gloriously served by 
their principal ministers. Ferdinand of 
Arragon, though wanting in greatness of 
mind and splendor of genius, without 
fidelity in his domestic life, was, neverthe- 
less, a serious, laborious, sensible, mode- 
rate, frugal, and just prince, whose ambi- 
tion did not exceed his strength, and who 
was little wont to abuse success. Isabella 
of Castille is, of all the queens who have 
reigned in Europe, that one who has left 
behind her the fairest reputation of virtue 
and the highest mark of ability ; her great 
and conscientious character‘rose to enter- 
prise and boldness in the hour of need, 
whilst she followed the modest course of 
& woman’s life in the ordinary circum- 
stances of her existence: she was at once 
dignified and affectionate ; faithful to her 
friends and to her duties ; and in her some- 
what difficult relations with the King, her 
husband, she combined the submission of 
a wife with the independence of a queen. 
She it was who comprehended and con- 
stantly supported—sometimes with great 
difficulty — Christopher Columbus, Gon- 


the fifteenth century showed so little zeal | salvo of Cordova, and Cardinal Ximenes, 
for ashare in the government of the State, | three of the noblest and most honest sub- 
that considerable towns—such as Burgos | jects who ever served a crown —three 
and Toledo—solicited the King to pay | heroes, under the tonsure, under the buck- 


their deputies; and many others, which | ler, and in the solitudes of the Atlantic— 


enjoyed the right of representation in the | 
Cortes, made over that right to the repre- | 
sentatives of some neigboring city, whom 
they charged to attend and vote on their 
behalf. The deputies of Salamanca are said | 
to have represented five hundred towns | 
and fourteen hundred villages. The | 
whole province of Galicia sent no other | 
representatives than those of the little 
town of Zamora; and when, in 1506, se- 
veral cities claimed the privilege of repre- 
sentation, led on that occasion by their in- | 
terests to attend the Cortes, those cities | 
which had constantly exercised the fran- | 
chise opposed their demand, maintaining | 
that by the ancient usage of the realm the 
right of representation was confined to 
eighteen cities of the kingdom. 
sition to popular claims thus limited and | 


In oppo- | 


all three alike unchangeable in their 
loyalty, although ill-treated after the death 
of Isabella by the master to whom they 


| had given, one the New World, another 


the supremacy of Italy, the third the out- 
works of Islam on the African coast. 
Such was the monarchy of Spain as it 
rose from the chaos of the feudal system 
—such was the array which surrounded 
that throne. 

But if Spain at the opening of the six- 
teenth century was prepared and zealous 
for the establishment of a great monarchy, 
she was utterly opposed to a religious re- 
formation. The contest with the infidel 
had been for eight centuries the thought, 
the passion, the task, the glory of the 
Spanish nation. And in that nation the 
infidel was not this or that sect of Christ- 
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ians, this or that tribe of Spaniards, but 
the Arab, the Moor, aliens in race as well 
as in creed, enemies as well as miscreants, 
the conquered conquerers of a former age. 
All these religious and patriotic feelings, 
all these incentives to hatred and to war, 
rose at the name of unbelievers, and still 
glowed in Spanish hearts when the unbe- 
lievers became Protestants and heretics. 
It was against the Moors and the Jews, 
against the followers of Mohammed and the 
murderers of Christ, that Ferdinand and 
Isabella kindled the fires of persecution, 
and established the Inquisition to crush 
their ancient enemies in the name of their 
country and their Church. 

A task somewhat dissimilar, but equally 
glorious, seemed to await them when Co- 
lumbus had opened the gates of the New 
World. The Catholic kings were called 
upon to bring within the pale of Chris- 
tianity, and of their empire, those idola- 
trous nations whose very names and num- 
bers were still unknown. 


passion. Yet, ere long, her pious ambi- 


tion was crossed by fresh perplexities ; 
the fierce cupidity to which the Indians 
fell a prey, the atrocities committed to 
plunder and to convert them, excited 
scruples in her mind, which she expressed 


but a few days before her death, and in 
the terms of her will, with pathetic solici- 
tude. Ferdinand, indeed, less scrupulous 
than the Queen, but not less wary, had 
treated the Moors with care and forbear- 
ance long after their defeat. Several of 
his ordinances prove that, as late as 1499, 


the treaties which had secured to them | 
the free exercise of their religion and their 


laws within the territory they inhabited 
were faithfully observed. 


of policy do not long resist the authority 
of a principle, and the impulse of a passion 
proclaimed and upheld by all the institu- 
tions and powers of the State. When the 
crown of Ferdinand and Isabella passed 
to their grandson, the unity of the Catho- 
lic faith imposed by political force, without 
distinction of persons or of means, was al- 
ready the law and the will of Spain, both 
of the nation and of its rulers. 

When Charles V. inherited from his 
grandfather this creed and this law, with 
the title of the Catholic kings, he found 
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bella especially this enterprise became a_| 


But a few seru- | 
ples of conscience and a few precautions | 
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| sinceexhausted and vanquished—the Pro- 
testants of Germany were adversaries in 
the pride of youth and the ardor of pro- 
gress. By the extent and variety of his 
possesions and his policy, Charles V. was 
successively, and even simultaneously, en- 
gaged in Italy against France and the 
Pope, in Germany against the Lutherans, 
in Africa against the Arabs, in Eastern 
Europe against the Turks, and everywhere 
in a series of variable and inconsistent 
contests, which never allowed him to con- 
centrate on one point, or on a single ob- 
ject, his movements and his forces. 
hough a Catholic and a despot, he was 
more politic than fanatical; and his judi- 
cious and clear-sighted comprehension 
sometimes taught him to yield to necessity, 
and even to pause in the execution of his 
fondest designs. In struggling against 
the Reformation he affected to act on 
political grounds, and not to resist religi- 
| ous freedom absolutely and in itself. He 
had Protestant allies against the Protest- 
ant League; and Cardinal Farnese quit- 
ted the Imperial camp with indignation 
because the service of the conventicle 
was performed beside the sacrifice of the 
mass. The history of Charles V. in Ger- 
many is but a long series of half measures, 
of temporization, of concessions, of waver- 
ing, of compromises : and, after all, it was 
upon the basis of two great acts accepted 
by that prince—the Treaty of Passau in 
1552, and the recess of the Diet of Augs- 
burgh in 1556—that a religious peace, that 
is to say, religious liberty among the 
| States, was first established in Germany. 
But in his hereditary dominions—in the 
Low Countries, in Italy, and, above all, 
in Spain—Charles V. avenged himself for 
this extorted hypocrisy, and rigorously 
applied the principle of unity and con- 
straint in matters of faith. He urged tlat 
principle still more absolutely from his 
cell in the monastry of Yuste. When re- 
leased from the fatigues and the responsi- 
bility of power, he could only give, in the 
name of his conscience and his conviction, 
the advice of a free but not dispassionate 
spectator. Having learnt in May, 1558, 
that the doctrines of the Reformation had 
penetrated into Andalusia and Castille, he 
instantly wrote to his daughter, the Infanta 
Doiia Juana, regent of the kingdom in the 


absence of Philip IL. : 


himself constrained to adopt equal, or, ra- | 


ther, far greater measures of forbearance. 
The Moors of Spain were enemies long 


“Believe me, my daughter, that this affair 
causes me no small care, and brings me more 
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ief than I can express, to see that these king- 
ae were perfectly tranquil and exempt from 
such a calamity during the absence of the King 
and my own, but now that I am come hither to 
enter into my rest, and to serve our Lord, so 
monstrous and insolent an abomination should 
break forth in my presence and your own, when 
I well know what toils and grief I have endured 
on this account in Germany, to the not small 
risk of my salvation. Assuredly, if I were not 
certain that you and the members of the Coun- 
cil who are about you will extirpate this evil to 
the root, I know not if I could resolve to remain 
here and not go forth myself to remedy the 
evil.”"* 


Four months afterward, and a few days 
before his death, whilst adding a codicil to 
his will, he addressed to the King, his son, 
these last words: 


“T command him as a father, and upon the 
obedience due to me, carefully to pursue and 
chastise the heretics with all the severity and 
vigor which their crime deserves, without allow- 
ing any guilty person to escape, and without re- 
gard to the prayers, the rank, and condition of 
any man: and in order that these my intentions 
may have their full and entire effect, I recom- 
mend him everywhere to protect the Holy Office 
of the Inquisition ; thus will he deserve that our 
Lord will insure the prosperity of his reign, 
will guide him in all his doings, and protect 
him 8 his enemies for my greater consola- 
tion.” 


Philip obeyed the behest of his father to 
a degree which Charles V. himself would 
doubtless never have attained. The chas- 
tisement and extirpation of heresy—the 
maintenance, the restoration or the ex- 
tension, by fire and by the sword, of the 
unity of the faith—was the object of his 
constant and devouring anxiety—the rule 
and standard of his policy, abroad as well 
as at home, in his family as well as in his 
dominions. There lay his entire history. 
We care not to linger over the uninviting 
spectacle ; but one or two scenes may be 
recorded which disclose, with a malignant 
brightness, what the mind of such a man, 
pe the government of such a king, be- 
came under the sway of the fixed and fatal 
idea that possessed him. 

On the 29th of August 1559, Philip re- 
turned from Flanders to Spain ; it was the 
first time he had set foot in that kingdom 

* “Recueil de Lettres inédites tirées des Archives 
— par M. Gachard, tom. i. p. 297. Brus- 
sels: 1854. 


+ Sandoval, “Vida del Emperador Carlos V. en 
Yuste,” vol. ii. p. 829. 
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since his father had resigned the sceptre 
to his grasp. He was im that flush of for- 
tune and of satisfaction which Providence 
not unfrequently bestows on new-made 
kings. The war he had been compelled 
to wage in Italy against the Pope himself, 
sorely in his own despite, but from which 
the fiery Italian patriotism of Paul IV. had 
not allowed him to escape, had just been 
happily and moderately brought to a close. 

ainst the king of France, his two gene- 

8, Emmanuel Phillibert of Savoy, and the 
Count Egmont, had just gained the bril- 
liant victories of St. Quentin and Grave- 
lines. He had employed this success to 
conclude the peace of Cateau Cambresis, 
and to marry the daughter of Henry II., 
the Princess Elizabeth de Valois, a charm- 
ing girl of fifteen, who was to arrive a few 
months later in the Spanish territories. 
To celebrate meanwhile these auspicious 
events, Philip resolved to hold a high fes- 
tival with his people and his court. 

On the 8th of October, barely six weeks 
after the King’s arrival, an amphitheatre 
was raised upon the public square, before 
the Church of St. Francis at Valladolid. 
At six o’clock in the morning the bells of 
all the churches pealed forth. A solemn 
ary issued from the prisons of the 

nquisition. Thirty prisoners came first ; 
by the side of each of them two familiars 
of the Holy Office; and to fourteen of the 
number two attendant friars. Of these 
prisoners some were simply clad in black, 
others were muffled in a sack of yellow 
frieze, their heads covered with a conical 
cap, and upon this strange garb figures of 
devils and of flames were embroidered in 
gaudy colors. After them came the ma- 
gistrates of the city, the civil judges, the 
clergy, the hidalgos on their steeds; and 
these were followed by the members of 
the Sacred Office itself, preceded by 
the arms of the Inquisition blazoned on a 
standard of crimson damask. Behind this 
procession rushed a mighty multitude of 
people, assembled from far and near to see 
the king on his throne and the heretics at 
stake. It is stated by an eye-witness that 
not less than 200,000 persons were ga- 
thered together that day in Valladolid. 
The Inquisitors took their seats. Upon a 
platform raised hard by the king sate, ac- 
companied by his sister, the Infanta Dojfia 
Juana, his son Don Carlos, his nephew 
Alexander Farnese, afterwards Prince of 
Parma, and followed by the foreign em- 
bassadors and the nobles of his court. 
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Fronting this royal gallery rose a gigantic 
scaffold, to be seen from every part of that 
vast square. The assembly being com- 
plete, the Bishop of Zamora preached a 
sermon, called he Sermon of the Faith. 
The preaching having ceased, the Grand 
Inquisitor, Ferdinand Valdes, Archbishop 
of Seville, approached the king, who rose 
from his throne and drew his sword, 
“ Your majesty swears,” said the prelate, 
“by the cross of that sword now resting 
in your royal hands, to give to the Holy 
Office of the Inquisition all necessary aid 
against heretics, and een and all 
those who may favor the same, and to 
cause whomsoever shall act or speak 
against the Faith to be sought out and 
brought to justice.” “I swear,” replied 
Philip, making the sign of the cross, 
which was instantly repeated by the whole 
assembly. The thirty prisoners were 
brought forth. Their sentence was read. 
Sixteen of them were reconciled—that is, 
condemned either to a perpetual or a tem- 
porary imprisonment, with the confisca- 
tion of all their property. These knelt 
down and abjured their errors. The four- 
teen others, being condemned to death, 
were immediately consigned to the stake, 
Those from whom the horror of that 
awful moment wrung any expressions of 
penitence obtained the favor of a speedier 
death by strangulation before their bodies 
were cast into the flames. Of the whole 
number, two only sternly refused every 
form of recantation—a Dominican monk, 
one Domingo Roxas, son of the Marquis 
of Posa, and a Florentine gentleman, Don 
Carlos di Seso, who had long been a fa- 
vorite of Charles V. As they mounted 
the pile of fagots, the Dominican sought 
to address the people: the King indig- 
nantly ordered him to be gagged, and the 
gag closed his mouth till his last moment, 
being burned with the victim. The Flo- 
rentine Seso, as he passed before the royal 
balcony on his way to the stake, exclaimed, 
“Can your majesty attend in person to 
see your innocent subjects burned before 
your eyes?” “If it were my own son,” 
replied Philip, “I would bring the wood 
to burn him an he were such a wretch as 
thou art.” . Having begun at six o’clock 
in the morning, the ceremony was not 
terminated until two in the afternoon. 
This was the second auto da fé for the im- 
molation of Protestants. 

Such were, in the most brilliant days of 
that reign, the festivities of Philip I1., and 
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such were the graces with which he 
mingled in the pastime. 

As he acted, felt, and spoke on that 8th 
of October 1559, so he acted, felt, and 
spoke during his whole life. War on he- 
retics, or the pursuit of heretics, was his 
work ; the autos da fé were his triumphs, 
“Better not to reign at all,” said he, 
“than to reign over heretics. I would 
sacrifice a hundred thousand lives, if I 
had them, rather than submit to a single 
change in matters of ‘ religion” ” When 
Count Egmont came to Madrid, in 1564, 
to present the remonstrances of the nobi- 
lity of Flanders against his rigor, Philip 
convoked an assembly of theologians, and 
laid before them the state of the Low 
Countries, which were grievously agitated, 
and loud in their demands for freedom of 
conscience, Upon the supposition that 
the King was seeking to mas ask certain con- 
cessions under the authority of their opin- 
ion, these doctors at first reported that, 
“in consideration of the critical condi- 
tion of the Flemish provinces and the im- 
minent danger that a refusal might drive 
the population to open revolt against the 
Crown, and to the entire abandonment of 
the Church, the King might eed 
grant them that liberty of worship whic 
they desired.” “I did not call you here,” 
said the King, “ to know whether I could, 
but whether I ought, to grant this to the 
Flemings.” The answer of the doctors 
then became absolutely negative, and 
Philip falling on his knees before a crucifix 
placed in the chamber, exclaimed: ‘ Sove- 
reign Master of all things, keep me fast in 
the resolution I now am in—never to be- 
come, never to be called, the lord of those 
who reject thee as their Lord.” All that 
could be obtained from him was the for- 
mation in the Low Countries of a commis- 
sion of three bishops and three jurists, 
charged to examine, together with the 
Council of Flanders, the grievances and 
the desires of the people. In July 1565, 
this commission sent its report to Madrid: 
it recommended the continuance of all the 
measures of severity, proposing only, that 
in case of the recantation of convicted he- 
retics, the punishment of death might be 
commuted by the judges into banishment. 
Philip approved the report with the ex- 
ception of this power of mitigation, which 
he absolutely refused to vest in the judges; 
and three months afterwards, on the 1 7th 
and 20th of October 1565, he announced 
to his sister, the Regent Margaret of Par- 
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ma, his final resolution not to grant to the 
Low Countries, either in government or 
in religion, any of the changes they _soli- 
cited, but especially no convocation of the 
States in the Provinces, and no limitation 
of the powers of the Inquisition. When 
these letters were read in the Council at 
Brussels, and their publication resolved 
on, “ The time is come,” said the Prince 
of Orange, as he left the room, “ when 
we shall see the beginning of a rare tra- 
gedy.” 

That tragedy did indeed begin in the 
following spring, by the resistance of the 
aristrocracy, at once directing and restrain- 
ing the excitement of the people. The 
“Gueux” of 1566 had for their acknow- 
ledged chiefs, or for their scarcely dis- 
guised patrons, such men as Prince Wil- 
ham of Orange, his brothers the Counts 
Louis and Adolphus of Nassau, the Counts 
of Egmont, of Horn, of Brederode, the 
first nobles of the land, most of them still 
Catholics, but leagued together to regain 
their ancient political liberties as well as 
some toleration for those of the Reformed 
faith, and thus proudly accepting this name 
of “ Gueux” which the Spanish councillors 
had flung at them in scorn, and themselves 
causing medals to be struck to perpetuate 


it, At thisexplosion, begun by such leaders 


and resounding through the land, Philip 
paused for a moment with anxiety: he 
wrote to the Prince of Orange, who wished 
to retire from the Council, “ You are 
much mistaken if you think that I have 
not full confidence in you; if any one 
attempted to injure you in my esteem, I 
should not be so idle as to lend him an 
ear, I who have so often tried your loyalty 
and your services.” Soon afterward, on 
the 31st of July, 1566, he addressed some- 
what milder instructions to his sister, the 
Regent : “ Through the natural inclination 
I have ever had to treat my vassals and 
subjects by the means of clemency and love 
rather than by fear and severity, I have 
given my assent to all it was possible for 
me to admit.” He had, in fact, assented 
to the abolition of the Holy Office in the 
Low Countries, and agreed that the bish- 


ops alone should exercise the powers of 


Inquisitors. But at the very time he dis- 
patched these concessions to Brussels, he 
sent for a notary to his palace at Madrid, 
and in presence of the Duke of Alva and 
two doctors of laws, he declared, “ That 
not having made these concessions freely 


or spontaneously, he held himself not to 
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be bound by them ;” and three days later, 
on the 12th of August, 1566, he ordered 
his embassador at Rome, Don Luis of Re- 
quesens, to tell the Pope, Pius V., “ That 
in the matter of the abolition of the Holy 
Office he felt it would have been right to 
consult his Holiness, but that time was 
wanting, from the importunity of the peo- 
ple of Flanders for aspeedy decision ; and, 
arc added he, “it is better it should 

e thus, since the abolition of the Holy 
Office can be of no effect unless it be rati- 
fied by the Pope, who established it; but 
on all this matter it will be well to be se- 
cret.” 

Philip was not aware that, in spite of 
all his precautions and his power, his 
secrets were almost always known to his 
most formidable opponent. The cause of 
the Reformation and of freedom in the 
Low Countries fortunately possessed. as 
its chief, not only an illustrious nobleman, 
but a courtier and a man of the world, 
who had partaken in all the pleasures, and 
who was familiar with all the relations and 
intrigues of society—not less skillful to 
unravel the mazes of a palace than to di- 
rect the debates of council or the strife of 
civil war. Whilst he labored to set 
bounds to an iniquitous despotism, and to 
restrain or even to repress an irritated 
people, William of Orange foresaw the 
failure of this twofold resistance, and 
steadily looking to the future, he kept in 
his pay at Madrid numerous agents to in- 
form him of all that was in preparation, 
who transmitted to him the most secret 
incidents of the King’s closet, and even 
copies of his correspondence with the Re- 
gent at Brussels. “ Meaning to deceive 
all the world,” said he of Philip, “ to make 
the more sure of it, he begins by deceiv- 
ing his sister.” 

These apparent concessions of the King 
did not therefore impose on William. In- 
formation received from Paris, where he 
had also his emissaries, apprised him that 
Philip was meditating sinister designs 
against the rebels in the Low Countries, 
and their three great champions, Egmont, 
Horn, and himself. Such was the first 
note of preparation of the mission of the 
Duke of Alva. William perceived that 
the time was come to take a decisive step, 
and yet to place himself in safety until the 
day of action had arrived. 

He formally refused the oath of implicit 
obedience which Philip required of the 
Knights of the Golden Fleece, and started 
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for Germany on the 30th of April, 1567, ; applauded the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
after having vainly endeavored to induce | mew, contracted a close alliance with the 
his two friends, Egmont and Horn, to take | Guises and the Ligue, and treated with 


the same resolution. He had already left 
the Low Countries four months, when the 
Duke of Alva arrived there—that true 
confidant (if Philip II. ever had a con- 
fidant) and worthy instrument of the 

olicy of his master. 
fis administration it is unnecessary for us 
to dwell, they are recorded everywhere ; 
his was the policy of the block and the 
gibbet, instead of the auto da fé, but in 
the name of the same principle, the unity 
of the faith and the unity of power, For 
the space of six years, with the assistance 
of his council of blood, by dint of proscrip- 


tions, of condemnations, of executions, of 


confiscations, of exactions, of depopulation, 


the Duke of Alva thoroughly satisfied the | 
King ; and when on the 2d of March, 1568, | 


the Emperor Maximilian I]. wrote to the 


King of Spain, in the name of the Electors | 


of the Germanic Empire, and in his own 
name, to solicit both from his prudence 
and his clemency a milder administration 


in the Low Countries, Philip replied, | 


“That which is done in these provinces 
has for its object their advantage and their 
tranquillity as well as the maintenance and 
extension of the Catholic faith, 
not thought fit to proceed with so much 
justice, matters would have been promptly 
brought to an end there. I should not 
act otherwise, though I were to risk the 
sovereignty of these dominions, and though 
the world itself were to crush me.” 
Nevertheless, at the end of six years, 
Philip could not but perceive that neither 


the unity of the faith nor the authority of | 


the Crown were restored in the Low 
Countries, and that even his victories ag- 
gravated instead of terminating the war. 
The state of Europe afforded a motive to 
his policy and an excuse to his pride for a 


. | 
change, or at least an apparent change, in | 


his conduct and his agents at Brussels. 


manded more of his attention and his 
efforts. In England, in spite of all the re- 
serve of Queen Elizabeth, her policy be- 
came, both abroad and at home, decidedly 
Protestant ; and the Reformed party in 
the Low Countries, as well as in France, 
found in her an effectual, though not an 
open ally. In France, the religious con- 
test, carried on with increasing ferocity, 
opened to Philip II. another field of action 
and fresh chances of power. He frantically 
VOL. XLIL—NO. IL 


On the details of 


If I had | 


| them for the succession to that fair crown 
of France which seemed, somewhat later, 
| to hang suspended for a moment over his 
jown head. He took part, moreover, in 
| all the plots of Mary Stuart against Eliza- 
_beth, and was preparing measures more 
effectual than plots. The struggle of the 
| Catholic Church against the Reformation 
| was now transported, as he thought, to 
| the soil of France and England: his war- 
| fare against his own subjects in the Low 
Countries still fluctuated in its results, and 
| subsided into secondary importance. The 
| Duke of Alva was recalled, and from his 
recall down to the end of Philip’s reign, 
| six different governors—Don Luis of Re- 
quesens, Don John of Austria, the Duke 
| of Parma, the Count of Mansfeldt, the 
| Archduke Ernest, and the Count of Fuen- 
tes—successively endeavored in various 
degrees, but with indifferent success, to 
govern the Low Countries on a more 
moderate system, Negotiations, promised 
concessions, attempts to tamper with the 
Reformed leaders, and with the Prince of 
Orange himself, were continually inter- 
posed in the course of this slackened, but 
unceasing contest. But throughout all 
these negotiations and promises, Philip re- 
mained unshaken in his principle and un- 
changeable in his object. Never did he 
consent or allow it to be supposed that he 
would consent to allow the free exercise 
|of the Reformed Faith in his dominions, 
| In matters of civil government and rights, 
| he might make concessions, and par 
in matters of religion none. And even 
these political concessions were mere pre- 
texts and evasions, which he meant to 


| hold very light whenever he could renew 


the struggle, and restore by force the 
unity of his authority and the unity of the 
faith. Assurances to this effect were fre- 


| quently transmitted to the Court of Rome; 
The affairs of England and of France de- | 


and the superior penetration of the Prince 


| of Orange was not necessary to pierce the 
| conscientious duplicity of the King. 


We say the conscientious duplicity— 
words which appear most incompatible 
with one another, are best fitted to de- 
scribe his character, for that character was 
yet more strange, gloomy, and unnatural 
than the principles of his government ; the 
morality of the man was not less false and 
perverted than the policy of the sovereign, 
Sincere in his faith, and boundlessly devot- 


) 
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ed to what he conceived to be the inter- 
est of that faith, whilst he discharged this 
duty he seemed to forget the existence of 
any other, In his public and in his pri- 
vate life, cruelty, deceit, assassinations, 
forgeries, adulteries, the most ungrateful 
selfishness, the most perfidious vindictive- 
nesss, and every sort of vicious and atro- 
cious actions abounded; yet all these 
things were done in frightful serenity of 
mind, under the conviction that his reli- 
gion permitted and pardoned every thing, 
provided every thing were sacrificed to his 
religion. 


One sacrifice he made to this idol, less | 


criminal, perhaps, than many others, for 
serious, if not sufficient motives, were not 
wanting to justify it; but this action was 
stamped with so much harshness, and has 
ever remained enshrouded in so much ob- 
security, that not only the indignation but 
the calumnies of posterity have fastened 
on it. The more closely we have exam- 


ined the history of the Infant Don Carlos, 
the more we are satisfied that neither on 
the one side nor on the other was any 
crime committed or intended; and that 
the gloomy anxiety of the father with 
reference to the opinions and conduct of 


his son on religious subjects furnished the 


true explanation of their tragical differen- | 


ces. The romantic story of the pretended 


passion of Don Carlos for his step-mother, | 


Elizabeth of France, and the supposed 


jealousy of Philip, is contradicted by the | 


testimony of history, by moral probability, 
and, we may almost say, by physical possi- 
bility. The state of mental disease into 
which the Infant had been thrown by a 
severe fall, which is proved by many posi- 
tive acts of extravagance and frenzy, 
would suffice to explain the King’s deter- 
mination to remove him from the succes- 
sion, and even to detain him in confine- 
ment; but this fact does not account for 
the mystery thrown over these measures, 
and still less for the semireligious and 
semi-political procedure directed against 
the Prince. If the mental derangement 
of the son had been medically established, 
that would have been the best justification 
of the father ; nor is it easy to comprehend 
why Philip shouid have refused to avail 
himself of it. The silent rigor of his mea- 
sures had some other cause. “The 
Prince,” as the Minister of Tuscany wrote 
to his master, “is suspected to be no 
‘great Catholic. ” He had expressed a 
lively interest in the wrongs and the re- 
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| sistance of the Low Countries. When the 
| Duke of Alva went to assume the govern- 
ment of those provinces, Don Carlos con- 
ducted himself with extreme violence, 
opposed the Duke’s departure, and de- 
“clared he would go himself to Brussels. 
Somewhat later he had planned to fly 
either to the Low Countries or to Ger- 
many, and the day of his arrest was that 
he had appointed for the execution of his 
scheme. He had more than once expressed 
himself in terms of bitterness and hostility 
against the Inquisition. 


“‘ Matters have now reached such a point, (said 
Philip, in writing to his aunt, the queen of Por 
| tugal,) that to fulfill my duty to God and my 

kingdom as becomes a Christian prince, I have 
been obliged to subject my son to strict confine- 
ment. I have resolved to sacrifice to God my 
own blood, preferring his service and the wel- 
fare of my dominions to all human considera 
tions. I will only add, that this resolution has 
not been forced upon me by any delinquency of 
my son, or by any want of respect on his part 
to my person: I do not treat him in this wise 
by way of punishment, a thing which must 
have, whatever were the cause of it, a time and 
limit. Nor is this an expedient to correct the 
| excesses of his life. What I have done rests on 
other reasons: the remedy I am applying is 
neither an expedient nor a temporary resource. 
I have had recourse to it, as I have just told you, 
to fullfil my duty to God and my people.” (Pres 
cott, vol. ii. p. 493.) 


To the Pope these motives were also, 
xerhaps more fully, communicated ; fo: 
Funiga, Philip’s ambassador at the Court 
of Rome, reported to his master,—* His 
Holiness loudly applauds the course taken 
by your Majesty. The Pope feels that, 
for the salvation of Christendom, it is n« 
cessary you should live many years, and 
leave a successor who will walk in your 
Majesty’s footsteps.” 

After a period of six months spent in 
alternate paroxysms of frenzy and depres 
sion, on the 24th of July, 1568, Don Car 
los lay stretched on his pallet, expiring, 
exhausted, perhaps already insensible 
With noiseless steps \’hilip entered the 
chamber of his son, and, half concealed 
behind the Prince of Eboli and the Grand 
Prior, Don Antonio of Toledo, he looked 
upon him, stretched out his hands towards 
him, and making the sign of the cross, 
gave him his farewell blessing. “ After 
which,” to use the words of the historian 


| Cabrera, “the King returned to “his 


closet, more afflicted and less anxious.” 
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By the death of his son, Philip conce ived 
his policy to be secure. 


But around the dominions of the 1 Ging 
of Spain, in spite of all his vigilance, o | ther 
systems of policy were alreadyformed | amd 
flourishing, far more different from his 
own than any which Don Carlos « | xuld 
have practiced had he ascended the thr: | se, 
—far more formidable, whether as hi | 3 ri- 
vals or as his foes. 

In England, Elizabeth found herself, | on 
her accession, in presence of two Re | for- 
mations ; the one royal, the other popu | lar. 
Both of them were rescued by her succ :¢s- 
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| the Queen displayed consummate clearness 
of insight and firmnessof purpose. Though 
perhaps Catholic in her own tastes, she 
became in the policy of her country and 
her Government a stanch and sincere 
Protestant. Though despotic by charac- 
‘ter, by descent, and by design, she never 
varried to the last extremity her preten- 

| sions or her actions. Though she affected 
to resent the remonstrances of her Parlia- 
/ment and of her people, she never over- 
looked grievances or rights which it would 

| have been unsafe for the sovereign to ig- 
|nore. She repressed with harshness, and 
| oftentimes oppressed, that great party of 





sion to the throne from great evils a nd 
great dangers ; but whilst the former h 21d 
the work of reform to be complete, a ad 
sought to arrest it, the latterheld itto be 
incomplete, and aspired with passiona te 
fervor to promote its ulterior conseque - 
ces. Catholicism was defeated, but i | ts 
defeat was recent, and its powers were sti 

to be feared ; the Church of England ha | 4 
gained the.victory, but those beyond th | 9 
pale of the Church still demanded furthe. | ° 
liberty. 

That religious liberty which they de- 
manded lacked the support of civil liberty, 
and relied on its assistance. With the as- 
sent of Parliament, Henry VIII. had ty-, 
rannically accomplished the royal Reform- 
ation; by the action of Parliament the 
popular Reformation hoped to triumph 
and to be free. Under all the despotism 


religious and political reform which had 
|arisen in her own time, and which was 
destined the following century to found 
the constitutional monarchy of England 
under her less able successors; but she 
contrived to conciliate while she resisted 
| it, and it grew beneath the shadow of her 
sagacious disapprobation. Neither relig- 
ious freedom nor political freedom existed 
under Queen Elizabeth; but from her 
reign and her policy, we date in England 
the triumph of the Protestant cause, to 
which we owe all the rest. 

No doubt the Protestant cause is ob- 
noxious to the reproach of intolerance and 
persecution ; it did not proclaim the prin- 
ciple of liberty of conscience, and it not 
unfrequently violated that principle. But 
the germ of toleration wag there, and that 
germ, however disputed and disaye wed, 
of the Tudors, the Parliament of England | could not fail one day to put forth ita 
had never disappeared. It had been ser- |} 20wer. For men who claimed the liberty 
vile, it had been wavering, but it had if exercising their own faith against the 
never ceased to take an active part in the | ¢ onstituted authorities to impose on others 
government of the State. The lists were | ti 2e tyranny of constraint in matters of 
still open to all comers and to all the chan- | b slief was a revolting inconsistency ; and 
ces of victory. (€ ontrasted with the fate ai |mongst the Protestant sects this species 
of popular assemblies in other parts of | of | recrimination was soon mutually urged. 
Europe, this circumstance was exceptional, Bi tt above these sects were ‘some of the 
but not inexplicable. Protestant England | ch unpions of the new-born Protestant 
is the country in which the institutions of'| cai \tse, especially amongst the men of the 
the Middle Ages—of those times which | hig\hest eminence in the arts of govern. 
were most essentially Catholic—are still | me \st and of war, raised by their vigorous 
best perpetuated and preserved. The po- | int«\flect or by their judicious experience 
60 franchises of the nation, Ww hich had | bey ond the vulgar passions of their time, 
een won in the thirteenth century, led to who speedily perceived that in these reli- 
the triumph of the Reformation in the Six- | gious questions freedom is the best securi- 
teenth, The people of reformed England | ty of public peace as well as the right of 
instinctively understood that their freedom > 
and their faith were one; and in their 
struggles, as well as in their hearts, they | 
constantly identified their new form of re- 
ligion with their ancient liberties. 





}conscience; and this principle they la- 
bored to infuse into the public opinion 
and the laws of their country. William 
of Orange had the honor, in the sixteenth 


| _. | century, to be one of the first and the 
In this complex and agitated position, | boldest assertors of this great moral truth, 
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to which at the end of the seventeenth | interests. It could neither protect its sub- 
century the most illustrious of his descend- | jeets from one another, nor protect itself 
ants was destined to secure an imperish- | against the ambition of the great, or the 
able triumph. These early champions of'| passions of the people. The nation was 
religious freedom failed in their efforts ; | sigcerely monarchical, both in the nobility 
but no efforts are lost on behalf of a good | and the commons, yet they gave way to 
cause which is still defended and still pur- | all the pretensions and the license most 
sued; and they were followed by a good-| fatil to monarchy. In the heart of a 
ly array of successors, in the name of phi- royalist kingdom this sovereign royalty 
losophy, in the name of Christianity, men | sa¥ the State a prey to anarchy and civil 
in authority, and men in private life, all | war, through which it was drifting help- 
actors or spectators in these religious con- lesly along, with some faint efforts to check 
tests. Another of the greatest and most | its; course. 
essential effects of the Reformation was| | I'wo classes of statesmen, very different 
considerably to reduce, and even to super- | ffm each other, but who saw distinctly 
sede, the priestly office in the relation of | fi@ deplorable state of the country and of 
the worshiper to the Deity ; this relation | tie Government, sought in earnest for 
tended therefore to become more personal | mbans to stop these calamities. The for- 
and direct, a circumstance that leads to |mer consisted of men versed in warfare 
the strong development of original energy }s@d in public affairs, judicious, lukewarm 
and activity in the religious life of the /a religious disputes, caring little for truth 
soul, and therefore imparts to it the use jor morality, but attached to the greatness 
and the desire of freedom. Throughoutjand independence of their country, de- 
the continual wars and fierce persecutions/firous to restore some degree of order 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and security for themselves and for the 
the slow but steady progress of the prinj nation; skillful, moreover, to prognosticate 
ciple of religious liberty may be discerned the different chances of the future, and 
and traced from step to step in all the careful to provide against them. The lat- 
Protestant States, in Holland, in Germany, ter was composed of men of a higher 
and in England ; for it is the natural com; stamp, most of them in judicial offices, 
sequence of the convictions, the sen/some high, some humble in position, de- 
ments, and the institutions which Protegt| voted to their country and their king, 
antism had established in the world. | | hating the intrigues of the Court and the 
Amons*t the Catholic States, Frane | influence of the foreigner, desiring just 
wos in the sixteenth century, the fift|laws under a competent authority, and 
which had the merit of discovering, ag, | who had attained, by their virtues, their 
to some extent, of adopting this princijp. | enlightened piety, by science, by letters, 
The condition of that country, both infs | and by experience, to conceptions of jus- 
religious and its political parties, was epn | tice and of government far superior to 
more complicated and more perplextg | chose of their age. The Chancellor de 
than that of England. Catholicism Pe PH6pital and Du Plessis Mornay may thus 
indeed recovered its ascendency, bufit| be ranked beside the Marshall de Dam- 
was not in a condition to crush or tési-| velle and the Due de Brissac, These dis- 
lence its Protestant antagonists ; the ke. similar elements, which were brought in- 
formed party was still stronger in Frdce | to proximity. by their own good sense and 
than the Catholics in England; the stfig- | by the public danger, contributed to form 
gle between two Churches was far nore | what was called the party of the politi- 
ate ag more dubious, and markef on | gues ; a party not undeserving of its 
oth sides by more sanguinary viol@ice. | name, for in spite of the futility of their 
In polities the Crown was the master, but | efforts in the course of the struggle, they 
it was unsupported and unrestrained by | undoubtedly exercised a decisive influ- 
any of those great institutions which con-! ence on its termination ; and it was from 
nect the nation with its government, and | this party that the policy of the French 
thereby render the action of authority cer- | monarchy received, from that very period, 
tain and effectual. The monarchy of} the peculiar character and the impuls« 
France in the sixteenth century, though which afterwards gave it the stamp of ori- 








in reality, and incapable of discharging its Tried by any standard of morality, it is 
public duties, or of watching over its own | impossible to judge Catherine de Medicis 


| 
nearly absolute in principle, was powerless | ginality and success. 
' 
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with too much severity—she was at oce | 
corrupting and corrupt, cold and fwo- | 
lous in the very act of crime, treachepus 
with an everchanging treachery, ancca- 
pable of any enterprise or any risk om 
the love of agitation and the lust ofdo- 
minion. But with all these vice, Cihe- 
rine had two merits—she attached ier- | 
self heartily to the monarchy an to 
France; she defended, to the best o‘her | 
power, the independence of the cown | 
and of the nation against the Guise and | 
the King of Spain, by refiutsing to abadon 
her trust either to the extreme violece of 
parties or to the foreigner. She ws self- 
ish and wayward, but not by natue vio- 
lent or fanatical. In spite of her dstrust 
and antipathy to the Protestants, se had 
no deliberate purpose or permaneit reso- 
lution against them. From 1562 o 1584 
Charles [X. and Henry IIL, scting wder 
the advice of their mother, endeavored by | 
no less than nine edicts or trtaties tc ter- 
minate the contest: and thse attenpts | 
at pacification were not all o them perfi- 
dious deceptions, Catherine was net in- 
disposed to make concession to relizious 
freedom, not from a sense of justice or as 
a right, but as a political nevessity prefer- | 
able to the excesses of civilwar or of ty- | 
ranny. She took L’H6pita for he min- 
ister, and supported him fora considerable | 
time against the fanatical jarty. Cardin- | 
al Richelieu was not the first mler of 
France who hit upon the expedient of an 
alliance with the Proveuterts of Germany 
or the North to sustain er to raise the 
crown of France against the House of 
Austria: Francis I, had commenced that 
policy against Charles V.; Catherine de 
Medicis repeated it against Philip IL. | 
Her mind was naturally free from exces. | 
sive prejudices and 





yassions; her creed | 
had not smothered her reason; and in | 
spite of all her faults and cruel actions, 
she never lost sight of the safety and | 
greatness of the royal prerogative and of 
the kingdom. Nor was hers an insignifi- | 
cant part in the policy which eventually | 
delivered France from interna! factions and | 
from foreign influence, 
But the triumph of this policy was the | 
work and the glory of Henry [V. We 
think that Europe, and even France, where 
the memory of this prince is still so popn- | 
lar, have not yet done him full justice. 
The Protestants never forgave him for | 
having become a Catholic, nor the Catho- | 
lics for having been a Protestant. He ac- | 
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complished the two greatest, the two 
hardest, the two most useful things which 
were desirable and practicable in his 
time. At home, after the fiercest strug- 
gles of civil discord, he restored peace, 
not by a harsh and despotic power, but 
by temperate government—he procured 
a victory to one party without oppressing 
the other—nay, even to the defeated par- 
ty he secured more freedom than it had 
ever had before. Abroad he pursued a 
policy altogether national and indepen- 
dent, looking to nothing but the safety 
and greatness of his country, and liberat- 
ing his foreign policy from every consid- 
eration and every influence which might 
be at variance with the paramount inte- 
rests of France. He made peace with 


| Spain in spite of the ill-will of his ally the 


Queen of England. He persisted in his 
alliance with England and the other Pro- 
testant States, notwithstanding his conver- 
sion to the Catholic faith, well knowing 
that these Powers were the natural anta- 


| gonists of the governments whose hostility 
| or whose rivalry was formidable to France 


and to himself. His mind was alike free 
from prejudice and from rancor, lively 
but well-balanced, proof against despond- 
ency and against illusions; to different 
interests and to different motives of ac- 
tion he assigned with precision their re- 
lative importance, and he never allowed 
his foreign relations to enchain his domes- 
tic policy, or his domestic policy to thwart 
his foreign relations. His ambition was 
tempered with patience; his sympathies 
were warm, yet he was not accessible to 
external influences; he was facile in the 
intercourse of life, yet cautious to stand 
in no man’s power ; skillful to enforce his 
will and his authority before they were 
called in question ; and not less persever- 
ing in his designs than fertile and flexible 
in his means of success. Never did a 
king, whose lot was cast in times of ex- 
cessive violence, employ more gentle reme- 
dies to end a vast deal of evil, to begin a 
vast deal of good, or restore a monarchy 
to its balance by a more just adaptation of 
ancient traditions to the more hberal de- 
mands of his own age. 

The sixteenth century was at an end, 
From the inaptitude of the Middle Ages 
to organize and to reform the state of 
Christendom, by the revival of clasical an- 
tiquity, by the reformation of Luther and 
Calvin, all the great questions which can 
agitate the human mind and human society 
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—questions of religious liberty, of intel- | 
lectual liberty, and of political liberty— | 
had been raised and debated in the course | 
of that mighty epoch. At the commence- | 
ment of the seventeenth century three to- | 
tally distinct systems of policy had pre-| 
vailed and were in full activity in the three 
great states of Western Europe. In Spain, | 
a system exclusively and absolutely Ca- 
tholic. In England, a system essentially 
Protestant. in France, a system more 
mixed and undecided—Catholic, yet in | 
the spirit of the laity rather than of the | 
clergy, royalist without being practically | 
despotic. These three systems naturally | 
assign a different answer and a different | 
fate to the great questions of the age. In 
Spain all freedom was alike extinguished, | 
whether religious, intellectual, or political ; | 
the Inquisition and the Crown shared the | 
despotic government of the realm, whilst | 
literature and national poetry, which had 
flourished with so much lustre in the pre- | 
ceding age, fell into decrepitude and decay, 
like the community to which they be- 
longed. In England the symptoms were | 
already manifest of an ardent national ef- 
fort to establish freedom in all its triple 
forms; the sects of Protestantism were 
eager and numerous; the contest was be- 
gun between the Puritans and the Church 
of England, between Parliament and the 
prerogative. In France the principles of 
religious freedom were admitted and ex- 
ercised, for the Edict of Nantes was in 
force ; some of the principles of political 
liberty were maintained by a few minds 
of the highest order, but their application 
was precarious and incomplete ; the States 
xeneral of the realm were again convoked, 
but their functions were lost, and they 
separated to meet no more; but the in- 
tellectual liberty of the French nation had 
already acquired its full activity and pow- 
er, in philosophy, in science, and in litera- 
ture ; the constellation which was to illu- 
minate that age already gleamed on the 
horizon; Descartes, Gassendi, Fermat, 
Corneille, Pascal, Bossuet were born, and 
were ere long to sound the ~—_ pro- 
blems of human nature, to touch the no- 
blest emotions of the heart, to exercise 
and to satisfy the loftiest faculties of the 
mind. ‘ 
From that epoch to the present two 
centuries have already passed—a third 
has run more than half its course: the 
three systems of policy which prevailed in 


| 
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»s of Western Europe have under- 
the decisive test of duration. Their 
‘al elements have given birth to their 
‘al effects. The light of experience 
reste upon this page of history: he who 
runs may read the conspicuous and ma 
jestie result. 

In England, freedom of faith, freedom 
of th ».ught, and freedom of government, 
perfe ted and assisted by each other, have 
trium phed in their common efforts: the 
relatix ®n of the soul of man to its Maker, 
the @ «pression of the human intellect to 
its fell ow-men, are alike free ; whilst free 
institm ‘ions secure the personal rights of 
every .man and the public rights of all. 
Under the protection of these institutions 
and tkiese liberties, the prosperity and 
power of the nation have marvellously 
augnien ted, and still increase from day to 
day. »Christian principles, joined to a 


| reverence for the past and a respect for 


law, have carried us unscathed through 
our sewperest; trials ; for, by the happy con- 
stitution of this country, the essential con- 
ditiom ef the morality, strength, and hap- 
piness. #f hunaan society, namely, the union 
of permenence and of progress, of conserv- 
ation with improvement, has been ob- 
tained and seeured, as far at least as the 
incuralble frailty of all human works will 
permit if 

In Fsrance, beth in the seventeenth and 
in the ejghteeath century, political free- 
dom was wanting. Religious freedom, 
which had beem accepted and seeured by 
the enlightened liberality of Henry IV.., 
perished under the bigoted and arrogant 
despotism of Louis XIV. But in spite of 
all legal impediments, the intellectual 
freedom of the French nation has ever as- 
serted an.empire ef its own; that inde- 
pendence and public spirit which were ab- 
sent from the institutions of the country 
took refuge in soeial life, where the ani- 
mated expression ef opinion, the pleasures 
and pursuits of the mind, have kept their 
place in the favor of the nation, and some. 
times even in the faver of the absolute 
sovereign. They were relished by Louis 
XIV. They were. tolerated by Louis 
XV. The faculties: of the human mind 
remained free and aetive, though without 
any direct or precise application to the 
administratian of the country; but their 
influence, which was recognized by the 
government—a government less despotic 
in its spirit than in its form, sufficed to 
keep up the  irculation and vital move- 
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ment of the moral and social powers of the | 
nation. France was ill-governed, but not, | 
in the strict sense of the term, oppressed, 
and she had lost neither her lustre, her 
prosperity, nor her greatness. The day 
came at last when this intellectual freedom 
of the country, controlled by an authority 
too mild and too weak to resist it, impe- 
riously demanded freedom of conscience 
and freedom of government in the name 
of the rights of man and of the people. 
From that day to the present, France has | 
been tossed by storm after storm across | 
the pathless seas, and it is still a problem 
whether she will ever reach that haven for 
which she started, and which she has | 
twice appeared to have attained. But | 
thanks to that intellectual freedom which | 
she has ever retained, and thanks to the | 
temperate policy of her kings, she has en- | 
countered these trials in the fuli possession | 
of her powers; she has borne them with- | 
out perishing ; and she has wrested from 

those frightful convulsions results of no 

common value. She has reformed the in- 

ternal condition of society, she has eman- 

cipated the industry of the country from 

internal restrictions; the administration 

of public affairs, and what may be termed 

the mechanism of society, has attained a 





high degree of perfection; freedom of| 
conscience, though ill-defined and imper- 
fectly secured by the law, is nevertheless 


established. In spite of her mistakes and | 
her reverses, France has a right to believe 
that she has not yet seen the close of her 
achievements any more than of her trials ; 
and that the efforts and the progress she 
has made in the last three centuries will 
never be complete until she has secured, 
by public liberty, the pledge of her tri- 
umphs and realization of her hopes. 

The destinies of Spain are more melan- 
choly and more obscure. That noble 
people remained for three hundred years | 
doomed to stagnation by its spiritual and | 
temporal tyrants, and it submitted to its | 
fate until the insults and the arms of a fo- | 
reign invader roused it from its lethargy. 
But the victory secured to the Spanish | 
nation in that contest by the alliance of| 
England gave birth to no lasting principle | 
of political regeneration. The burden of 
centuries of apathy, sterility, and decay is 
less easily shaken off than the burden of 
foreign oppression. The Spaniards may 
pursue their task, but has Europe sufficient 
reason to place confidence in the result ? 

In thus endeavoring to trace the princi- 
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ples and the results of the distinct systems 
of policy which have, for the last three 
hundred years, disputed the empire of 
modern society, we have condhedl these 
observations to three States of Western 
Europe. But this survey might be car- 
ried further; the same political systems 
might be compared in the States of North- 
ern and in those of Southern Europe, or 
in the British and Dutch colonies and the 
colonies of Spain, both in America and in 
Asia. Everywhere the results -are the 
same; everywhere the same answer must 


| be given to the same interrogatories. 


Wherever Catholic absolutism has reigned, 
it has stopped and congealed the life of 
society ; it has stricken the nation with 
barrenness; by stifling freedom, it has 
established an authority without real co- 
herence and foree—an authority which 
has never prevented the occurrence of 
great days of trial, and which, those trials 
having begun, fails to curb their excesses, 
and proves to be almost equally incapable 
of reform and of stability. Wherever, on 
the contrary, Protestantism has prevailed, 
as in England, Holland, or in the North 
of Europe; or even the more moderate 
and enlightened form of Catholicism, as 
in France, Belgium, anda part of Germany, 
where the Church of Rome has not been 


| either the instrument or the mistress of 


the civil power—moral activity, social en- 
ergy, public prosperity, have spread and 
increased, under different shapes and 
with various success, but always with 
fruits beneficial and glorious to mankind. 


|These nations may have committed great 


faults or great crimes, they may have 
endured great sufferings, their progress 
has been more or less rapid, more or less 
complete ; but they have not fallen into 
decrepitude or extinction; through all 
the aberrations of their course and the 
vicissitudes of their destiny, they have re- 
mained or have become capable of the 
highest culture. These abundant results, 
though sometimes in appearance contra- 
dictory, are in reality the harmonious 
product which fulfills the task of humanity 
and satisfies the wants of society; and 
thus they have continued to advance 
toward that boundless future which is 
the sublime goal of Christian civilization, 
and the mark of its divine origin. 

| The two works which stand prefixed to 
| this article have for their subject the ear- 
lier scenes and the most prominent actors 
in the great European drama witich we 
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have here sought to follow in its plot and|on any point whatever, I shall always be 


its significance—the Spanish monarchy in 
its gloomy splendor, and the Common- | 


ready to give it you.” Evenin his retire- 
ment at Y uste, the Emperor occasionally 


wealth of the United Provinces in its | | received Sepulveda, who was also living 


bloody origin—Philip II. and William of | 
Orange—Catholicism and Protestantism 
—contending with equal fury and under | 
their most indomitable champions. Start- | 


| 


ing from different points, and arriving at | 


different periods, inthis memorable history, 
Mr. Prescott and Mr. Motley relate the 
same tale. Both of them being Protest- 
ants, the one has chosen for his principal 
subject and the centre of his narrative the 
King and his Catholic court; the other, 
the Prince and the people of the Reformed 
faith. The work of } 
comprise the whole reign of Philip IL. ; 
but the two first volumes, which alone are 
now before us, contain no more than the 
first,twelve years of that period, from 1556 
to 1568. Mr. Motley has taken the life 





of William of Orange as the standard of | 


his book. He opens it with the accession 


of Philip, and closes it in 1584, when | 


William fell by the pistol of an assassin 
paid by the King; - and Philip exclaimed on 
the arrival of the intelligence, “ Had that 
blow been struck two years ago, the Catho- 
lic Church and I should have gained by it.” 


Philip had cause to temper his exultation 


with regret; for, though William of 
Nassau was no more, the Commonwealth 
of the United Provinces was founded. 
These publications have been seasonably 
undertaken ; for thé evidence necessary 
to a full and entire comprehension of the 
events and the men they describe has 
only become accessible in our own times, 
Not, indeed, that earlier chroniclers were 
wanting to record them. Charles V. and 
Philip If. had both taken especial care to 
provide this class of writers, and even to 
urnish them with information. Three 
Spanish historians and one Neapolitan, 
contemporaries of the period, Sepulveda, 
Herrera, Cabrera, and Campana, have left 
voluminous narratives of their reigns. 
Sepulveda and Herrera were the regular 
historiographers of Charles V. and Philip 
II. respectively, and the former seems to 
have enjoyed from his master a degree of 
independence equal to his opportunities of 
observation. On one occasion, he wished 
to read to the Emperor some fragments 
of his work. “ No,” said Charles, “I will 
neither hear nor read what you have writ- 
ten about me. Others will read it when 
Iam gone; but if you require information 





in retirement at a small country- house 
near Cordova, his birth-place, and writing 
his book as his master was closing his life, 
at a distance from the world, but not 
detached from it. There is no reason to 
suppose that Philip Il. granted the same 
familiarity or the same freedom to his his- 
toriographer Herrera, These official his- 
torians, however, and especially Sepul- 
veda, are not only important as contem- 
porary and well-informed witnesses, but 


| they have a good deal of that unconscious 
r. Prescott is to | 


impartiality which proceeds from an accu- 
rate knowledge of the persons and events 
they describe. In the history of Philip II. 
by Cabrera, which has no official character, 
and only the first part of which has been 
published, some traits of the character 
and secret policy of the King are to be 
found, so true and forcible, that the author 
himself appears scarcely to have felt their 
whole significance. In addition to these 
contemporary writers, several subsequent 
authors, such as Gregorio Leti in the sev- 
enteenth century, and Watson in the eigh- 
teenth, wrote the history of Philip IT., but 
without having access to any new author- 
ities. In our own time, fresh materials 
have been discovered in great abundance : 
in Spain, in Holland, in Belgium, in France, 
the public archives have been searched ; 
diplomatic correspondence, private me- 
moirs, the most authentic and secret 
documents have been dragged to light and 
abandoned to the curiosity of the learned 
andtheidle. Three great collections more 
especially, the archives of the house of 
Nassau, published at Leyden by M. Groen 
van Prinsterer; the correspondences of 
Charles V., Philip II., and William the 
Silent, which M. Gachard has published 
either textually or by extracts from the 
archives of Simancas and of Brussels ; and 
the papers of Cardinal Granville inserted 
in the great collection of unpublished his- 
torical documents relating to the history of 
France, which was begun in 1833 by M. 

Guizot, then Minister of Public Instruc- 

tion, have in the last twenty-five years 
poured a flood of light on the history of 
this period ; and we may now be almost 
as well acquainted with the transactions 
of the sixteenth century as if the living 
men of that age were speaking and acting 
before us. 
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| unswerving fairness is even more meri- 


were already known to the public, Mr. | torious. 


Prescott and Mr. Motley have added 
some new and hitherto unknown results 
of their own researches. Their books are 
not mere compilations from other books ; 
they have prosecuted these discoveries in 


public libraries, in archives, in private | 


collections of MSS.; each of them gives 


a careful account in his preface of his own | 
sources of information, of the courteous | 


assistance he has received, of the results 
which he hopes to have attained; and 


their works fully confirm, by their close | 


and conscientious study of the subject, 
that confidence which the mere statement 
of their labors at once inspires. 

As we proceeded in the history of Philip 
IT. by Mr. Prescott, this confidence steadily 
increased, He has given us not only a 
complete and accurate narrative, but a 
narrative which is remarkably impartial ; 
and this impartiality is not only the strict 
impartiality which consists in speaking the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, but the generous impartiality 
of a liberal mind, which enters into opin- 
ions and feelings it does not share, assigns 
a fair place to diversity of situation, to | 
disinterested motives, to traditional preju- | 
dices, to irresistible circumstances ; and 
treats the memory of historic personages, 
whose principles and actions it execrates, 
with the equity and forbearance of an up- | 
right and humane judge passing sentence 
on their lives. Philip Il. and the Duke of | 
Alva, even Margaret of Parma and Car- 
dinal Granvelle, sometimes put Mr. Pres- | 
cott’s virtue to a severe trial; but his 
virtue is never at fault. It does great 
honor to Protestant civilization that it has 
furnished historians thus prepared to ren- 
der full and free justice to its bitterest en- 
emies, This impartiality, just without 
effort, is the result of a sincere homage to 
truth, of an earnest sentiment of Christian 
charity, and of the security of a cause al- 
ready won. Noris this honorable moral 
distinction peculiar to Mr. Prescott ; it | 
may be traced in several of the Protestant | 
historical researches which have recently 
been directed to the Catholic Powers of | 
the sixteenth century, and especially in | 
the dissertations prefixed by M. Groen van | 
Prinsterer to his “ Archives of the House | 
of Nassau.” From a Dutchman and a 
zealous Protestant, busied in the records 
of the sufferings and the hercic struggles 
of his forefathers, this scrupulous and 
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| Considered as a literary work, indepen- 
| dently of this high moral appreciation of 
/persons and of events, Mr. Prescott’s 
|* History of Philip II.” has other merits 
| which, rare as they are, are not always re- 
marked, The structure of this book is 
‘ingenious and well arranged. Mr. Pres- 
/cott has not bound himself to follow in 
strict succession the chronological order 
of events; he has classed them according 
| to their characters, and divided them into 
groups, which follow their respective and 
distinct course, without, however, losing 
the thread which connects them, or ceas- 
|ing to form a whole. Thus, the accession 
of Philip, and his first wars in France and 
Italy—his return to Spain, and his admin- 
istration of the kingdom—the condition, 
the revolt, and the struggle of the Low 
Countries under the government of Car- 
dinal Granvelle, Margaret of Parma, and 
of Alva—the trials and the 
death of Egmont, Horn, and Montigny— 
the story of Don Carlos and Elizabeth of 
France—form aseries of complete pictures, 
at once distinct and well connected to- 
gether, and the general history of the 
King’s reign may thus be grasped in its 
grander masses, instead of rolling the in- 
coherent links of a broken chain. This 
style of writing places the moral succes- 
sion of causes above the material succes- 
sion of events, and supersedes, by a loftier 
chronology, the chronology of the alma- 
nac. The master of all historians, Tacitus, 
has left us, in his Annals and in his Histo- 
ries, examples of either method; and al- 
though he has, in both his works, shed the 
splendor of his genius. with equal lustre 
over the details he relates, their diversi- 
ty and their unequal beauty as works of 
art are extremely striking. 

Amongst the group of events which fill 


|the two first volumes of Mr. Prescott’s 


book, there is one, interesting enough in 
itself, but so disproportioned to the rest 
of the work as to impair its general har- 
mony and effect—we mean the four chap- 
ters he has devoted to, the Knights of 
Malta, and to the siege of Malta by the 
Turks in 1565. This brilliant incident 
filled too small a space in the history of 
Philip IL., and Philip IT. himself filled two 
small a space in the history of the siege, 
for Mr. Prescott to have assigned to it so 
large a portion of his book. He has evi- 
dently been led away by the charm of his 
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subject, and by the pleasure of painting 
in detail that glorious passage in the long 
struggle of Christians against the Infidel, 
the character of the gallant veteran, Jean 
Parisot de la Valette, who was then 
Grand Master of the Order, and the im- | 
petuous valor of his Knights. 

To this merit of a well-arranged history | 
Mr. Prescott adds that of an easy, unaf- 
fected, Pag > somewhat frigid, power of | 
narration. 
school of Robertson, judicious rather than 
profound in its general views, and more 
remarkable for simplicity than for deserip- | 
tive power. The pictures Mr. Prescott | 
has given us are never w anting in truth, | 
but they are sometimes wanting in life. 
History only becomes dramatic on two 
conditions ; it must have either the pas- 
sion of the politician or the imagination of 
the poet. 
nor the other; he is a calm and enlight- 
ened philosopher, an accomplished man of | 
letters ; he is well read in the history of | 
Philip IL., and he relates it with fidelity ; 


but he has studied it after the lapse of | 
three centuries, in all the serenity of his | 
own reflections and the tranquillity of a 


New England study—faithfully, there- 
fore, as these events and these personages | 


described by him, he leaves them 
aah he finds them, i in their tombs. 


Mr. Motley has more vehemence; not | 


that of a politician engaged in the strug- 
gles of party and the responsibilities of 
office, but that of a Republican, a Protes- 
tant, an honest man, who hates, as if he 
saw them before his eyes, the outrages 

and persecutions inflicted on civil and re- 
ligious liberty, centuries ago, in a far) 
country, and lashes with all his heart the | 
authors of these crimes. His admiration 
for the champions of the liberal and Pro- | 
testant cause is not less keen. As much | 
as he execrates Philip and the Duke of | 
Alva, he loves William of Orange: he des- | 
cribes him, he praises him, he defends him 


as if he were personally interested in his | 


fate and in his fame. William is to Mr. 


Motley what his illustrious descendant is | 


to Mr. Macaulay—not merely a hero, but 


a hero of his own. Too well-informed to | 


overlook the imputations which rest upon 
the memory of that great Prince, and too 
conscientious to conceal them, Mr. Motley 
scrutinizes every detail, and argues the 
cause of his client with unbounded confid- | 


Te belongs to the historical | 


Mr. Prescott has neither one | 


ence. Thus, his account of the marriage 
of William, in 1561, with the Princess 
| Anne of Saxony, a daughter of the great 
|Elector Maurice, and of the religious 
equivocations of the Prince in the negoti- 
ation of this alliance, is a mode] of f obsti. 
| nate and skillful pleading to screen the 
weak side of a good cause and a great 
man. Thus excited by alternations of ex- 
treme aversion and strong predile ction— 
which, however reasonable in themselves 
| have obtained absolute possession of Mr. 
Motley’s mind—this writer does not han- 
| dle his subject with the perfect fairness 
and comprehensive grasp of Mr, Prescott ; 
nor does he, like his eminent contempora- 
ry, descend into the ranks or search the 
_ hearts of his enemies, to understand and 
to describe their conduct with strict im- 
partiality. 

His strong and ardent convictions on 
the subject of his work have also affected 
its style and literary character ; his nar- 
rative sometimes lacks proportion and for- 
| bearance; he dwells to excess upon 
events and scenes of a nature to kindle in 
the mind of the reader the excitement he 
himself feels, and he studiously withholds 
from the opposite side the same amount 
of space and of coloring. His style is al- 
| Ways copious, occasionally familiar, some- 
times stilted and declamatory, as if he 
thought he could never say too much to 
convey the energy of his own impressions. 
The consequence 1s, that the perusal of his 
work is alternately attractive and fatigu- 
ing, persuasive and irritating. An accu- 
| mulation of facts and details, all origina- 
| ting in the same feeling and directed to 
the same object, mingles our sympathy 
with some degree of distrust; and al- 
though the cause he defends is beyond all 
question gained, we are not impressed 
with the judgment of such an advocate. 
With these merits, and with these i weer: 
fections, the “ History of Philip I,” and 
| the “ History of the Rise of the Dutch 
Republic,” are undoubtedly two impor- 
tant works, the result of profound research- 
es, sincere convictions, sound principles, 
jand manly sentiments; and even those 
who are most familiar with the history of 
the period will find in them a fresh and 
| vivid addition to their previous knowledge. 
|They do honor to American literature, 
| and they would do honor to the litera- 

ture of any country in the world, 
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Tue poetical reputation of Mrs. Brown- | 
ing, late Miss Barrett, has been growing 
slowly, until it has reached a height which 
has never before been attained by any 
modern poetess, though several others | 
have,had wider circles of readers. An | 
intellect of a very unusual order has been | 
ripened by an education scarcely less un- | 
usual for a woman; and Mrs. Browning 
now honorably enjoys the title of poetess 
in her own right, and not merely by 
courtesy, 

The poems before us are divisible into | 
three tolerably distinct classes ; first, the 
imaginative compositions, which form the 
bulk of Miss Barret?s poems, and several | 
of which Mrs» Browning tells us she | 
“would willingly have withdrawn, if it | 


were not almost impossible to extricate | 
what has once been caught and involved 


in the machinery of the press.” Secondly, 
the poems whieh have immediately arisen 
from personal feeling and personal observ- 
ation. Of these the chief are the 
called “ Sonnets from the Pottuguese,” 
and “Casa Guidi Windows.” Thirdly, 
the novel-in-verse, or present-day epic, 
called “ Aurora Leigh.” Besides the 
poems belonging to these three classes, 
there are several “ occasional pieces” of | 
more or less significance. 

Pieces which the authoress confesses 
that she “ would willingly have with- 
drawn,” are, by that confession, almost 
withdrawn from criticism. We imagine | 
the two dramas, “a Drama of Exile,” and | 
“ the Seraphim,” are among the number | 
of those which Mrs. Browning, in her | 
last edition, introduces with “a request | 
to the generous reader that he may use 
their weakness, which no subsequent revi- 
sion has succeeded in strengthening, less 
as a reproach to the writer, than as a 
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means of marking some progress in her 
other attempts.” We will only say con- 
cerning these and some other youthful 
essays, that we think the authoress 
mistaken in supposing that the “ machi- 
nery of the press” will give them the 
deprecated perpetuity, unless she her- 
self continues to reprint them; and that 
their value “ as a means of marking some 
wrogress in her other attempts,” is of a 
Lind which her personal friends will ap- 


| preciate much better than the world, for 


whom, we presume, she writes and pub- 
lishes, 

Dismissing the whole of the first volume 
of the “ Poems” as containing very little 
that is worthy of the authoress’s matured 
powers—although much that would be 
remarkable in any other recent poetess— 
we come, in the early part of the second 
volume, to one of Mrs. Browning’s most 
beautiful pieces, “* Bertha in the Lane.” 
It contains a most skillful and touching de- 
lineation of disappointed affection, and 
the workings of that feeling. This poem 
is not only “simple, sensuous, and pas- 
sionate,” as Milton said that poetry should 
be; but it is also very artistical in its 
form and contrasted details, and in the 
construction of the measure, which beau- 
answers to the feeling. Mrs. 
Browning will, probably, be popularly re- 
membered as much by this little poem as 
by any she has written; and, excellent as 
it is in its present state, its value might 
be, at least, doubled by condensation and 
a more thoroughly polished diction, No 
poet of Mrs, Browning’s rank should con- 
descend to the use of capital letters to 
give emphasis to her words, or to change 
an adjective into a substantive, or to the 
introduction of such expressions as “ fever- 
bale,” when a little trouble would have 
supplied others, suited to the simplicity of 
grief, and the laws of the English lan- 
guage ; nor can we understand how a wri- 
ter, capable of such a strain of strong and 


simple feeling, could mar it at the end by 
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such an odd jumble of Christian doctrine 
and classical allusion as the following :— 


* Jesus, Victim, comprehending 
Love’s divine self-abnegation, 
Cleanse my love in its self-spending, 
And absorb the poor libation ! 
Wind my thread of life up higher, 
Up, through angels’. hands of fire ! 

I aspire while I expire.” 


The piece that follows “ Bertha in the 
Lane” is one which is a favorite, we be- 
lieve, with many of Mrs. Browning’s ad- 
mirers. We cannot say that it is so with 
us; for, although it contains many noble 


and subtle lines, and a current of true | 


passion runs through the whole, it appears 
to us to be fundamentally damaged by 
the social fallacy—a very common one 
with novelists and poets of inferior stand- 
ing to that of Mrs. Browning—upon which 
it is built. “Lady Geraldine’s Courtship ; 
a Romance of the Age,” is the story of a 
peasant-poet’s love, told by himself. He 
tells us that, although he was “ quite low- 
born, self-educated,” yet, “ because he 
was a poet, and because the public praised 
him,” “ he could sit at rich men’s tables.” 
At these he had an opportunity of seeing, 
and of falling in love with, “an Earl’s 
daughter”—which was not wonderful, or 
out of course; but that she should have 
fallen in love with and married him is, and, 
we will venture to add, ought to be so. 
The more one knows of men and women, 
the less one thinks of the wisdom and pos- 
sibility of happiness in a mésalliance of 
this kind ; rm 3 the case is not made a 
whit the better by the hero’s being a poet. 
A woman, moreover, is not essentially the 
better for being an Earl’s daughter; grace 
and goodness, as substantial, might have 
been found for Bertram in a sphere not 
wholly and hopelessly removed from his 
own. That which really does distinguish 
a Lady Geraldine from any other graceful 
and equally well-disposed lady in a lower 
sphere, is precisely what Bertram could 
not possibly have enjoyed, and what he 
would have deprived her of, namely, the 
station in society. It seems to us, that 
Mrs. Browning has not consulted the 
poet’s true dignity in making so poor and 
worldly an exaltation a part of the honor 
of which he is capable and desirous. Or, 
if that was not her intention, if she meant, 
rather, to display the nobility of the Lady 
in leaving the condition in which she had 
passed her life, for the sake of passing it 
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henceforward in the unsophisticated com- 
pany of an uneducated poet and his friends 
and relations, she ought, in order to have 
brought out her meaning artistically, to 
have shown that the Lady was not only 
fully aware of the sacrifice she was mak- 
ing, but that she was also capable of en- 
during it to the end, with all its trying 
circumstances of social contempt and dis- 
sonance of habits. But Mrs. Browning 
has not done either of these things; so 
that our feeling, on coming to the “ happy 
conclusion” of the poem, is one of unmixed 
commiseration for the hero and heroine, 
who are putting their heads into so des- 
perate a noose, without having the slight- 
est notion of what they are about. This 
poem, however, is more than usually rich 
in graceful and powerful descriptions. 

In this, as in all Mrs. Browning’s pieces 
of any length, there are parts obviously 
not so good as Mrs. Browning might have 
made them, had she chosen. The best 
| that an author has written is a fair stand- 
ard to try all the rest by; and it is clear 

that one who is capable of such subtle and 
finished lines as: 





“ And the shadow of a monarch’s crown is 
softened in her hair ;” 


and several others in the same poem, 
should have known better than to degrade 
them by the proximity of such baldness 
as: 

“She treads the crimson carpet, and she 
breathes the perfumed air ;” 


and much more in the same 


poem, 
This is not a time in which a poet can 
afford to do anything but the best. There 
are several carelessly written poems in 
these volumes which would bear a high 
polish—to say which is to commend their 


substance as gem-like. Great polish is an 
indication of the highest poetry, because 
none but the highest poetry will take it. 
With a few very great poets—in English 
only Shakspeare—poetry seems always to 
have flowed forth from the writer’s heart 
in a condition of absolute finish, All who 
are really poets have probably known this 
wonderful mood now and then—it has 
produced a few rapidly written, yet perfect 
passages or small poems; but a poet who 
works with a right understanding of what 
he is about, will aim at leaving nothing 
which a reader can point out as being less 
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happily conceived and executed than those | 
inspired morsels, 

Mrs. Browning shines nowhere to great- 
er advantage than in the sonnet. Her 
lyrical verse is seldom good. In propor- 
tion as poetry aims at lyrical character, it | 
becomes necessary that it should possess | 
that absolute perfection of verbal expres- | 
sion which is given by vivid lyrical feeling 
—that rarest of all poetical qualities. To | 
write a good sonnet demands power of a 
high order. It requires that some grave | 
and novel thought should be expressed in | 
high and pure language, and in anextreme- | 
ly elaborate form, the limits of which are 
fixed. Mrs. Browning brings to her task 
the industry, the thoughtfulness, and the 
power of language which are requisite ; 
and accordingly she has written several 
sonnets which will bear comparison with | 
the best in the language. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that Mrs, Browning gives 
us specimens of sonnets presenting very | 
marked defects. It is quite wonderful 
into what mistakes this lady sometimes 
falls, particularly when she is under the 
impression that she is doing something | 
remarkably good. Perhaps the most ab- | 
surd line that was ever written by so good | 
a poet is the following, concluding the 
sonnet to “ Hiram Powers’ Greek Slave,” 
and adjuring her to 


“ Strike and shame the strong, 
By thunders of white silence overthrown.” 


Mrs. Browning’s worst fault is her almost 
constant endeavor to be “ striking.” 
This tendency has deformed her volumes | 
with scores of passages scarcely less offens- 
ive to true taste than the above. Such 
passages are not only bad in themselves, 
but, being as it were, the hypocrisy of 
art, they cast suspicion and discredit upon 
their context wherever they occur. They 
are proof positive of absence of true feel- 
ing—of the tone of mind that “ voluntary 
moves harmonious numbers”—at the time 
of writing; and the only poem of Mrs. 
Browning’s from which they are almost 
entirely absent, is the series of “ Sonnets 
from the Portuguese,” for the originals of 
which we fancy that we must seek in vain, 
unless we detect them in the personal 
feelings of the writer. In this series of 
sonnets we have unquestionably one of 
Mrs. Browning’s most beautiful and worthy 
productions. In style they are openly— 
indeed, by the title, avowedly—an imita- 
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tion of the fourteenth and fifteenth century 
love-poetry ; but to imitate this is so 
nearly equivalent to imitating nature of 
the simplest and loftiest kind, that it is 
scarcely to be spoken of asa defect of ori- 
ginality. The forty-four sonnets constitute 
consecutive stanzas of what is, properly 
speaking, one poem, They are lofty, sim- 
ple, and passionate—not at all the less 
passionate for being highly intellectual 
and even metaphysical. Nothing is more 
untrue than the common notion that deep 
and subtle thought is foreign to passion, 
On the contrary, under the influence of 
passion, an obtuse mind will often become 
witty, and a naturally subtle intellect will 
be made still more piercing and abundant 
in what to inferior minds may seem ex- 
cessive refinements of thought and imag- 
ery. The following sonnet deserves to 
rank with the very best of Milton and 
Wordsworsh. 


“I thought once how Theocritus had sung 
Of the sweet years, the dear and wished-for 
years, 
Who each one in a gracious hand appears 
To bear a gift for mortals, old and young: 
And, as I mused it, in his antique tongue, 
I saw, in gradual vision through my tears, 
The sweet, sad years, the melancholy years, 
Those of my own life, who by turns had flung 
A shadow across me. Straightway I was 
*ware, 
Se weeping, how a mystic Shape did move 
Behind me, and drew me backward by the hair, 
And a voice said, in mastery while I strove : 
‘Guess now who holds thee? ‘Death!’ I 
said. But there, 
The silver answer rang: ‘Not Death, but 
Love.’ ” 

* Casa Guidi Windows” is one of the 
very few things that have been lately 
written about the political condition of 
Italy in a tone with which, upon the whole, 
a sensible man may sympathize. Mrs. 
Browning says, in her preface to this poem, 
that it “contains the impressions of the 
writer upon events in Tuscany, of which 
she was a witness. ‘From a window,’ 
the critic may demur. She bows to the 
objection in the very title of her work. 
No continuous narrative nor exposition of 
political philosophy is attempted by her. 
It is asimple story of personal impressions, 
whose only value is the intensity with 
which they were received, as proving her 
warm affection for a beautiful and unfor- 
tunate country, and the sincerity with 
which they are related, as indicating her 
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own good faith and freedom from parti- 
zanship.” 

“ Casa Guidi Windows” is, to our think- 

g, the happiest of its author’s perform- 
ances, if not the highest. The difficulty 
of the metre, in which every rhyme oc- 
curs thrice, here as in the sonnet, seems to 
act as a restraint upon the authoress’s 
imagination, preventing it from indulging 
in that kind of flight of which bol Iness 
may be said to be the only recommenda- 
tion. So difficult a metre is furthermore 
in itself a kind of compulsory finish which 
is a great advantage to the verses of a 
writer evidently not much given to the 
drudgery of polish, where it may be 
shirked. It has been said of the poet, 
that he: 


“Freely sings 
In strictest bonds of rhyme and rule, 
And finds in them, not bonds, but wings.” 





And this is more than usually true of Mrs. 
Browning. Her genius nowhere rises in 
so spirited a style, or maintains so steady 
an altitude, as in those poems in which she 
submits herself to the heaviest fetters of 
eternal form ; whereas, in blank verse, and 
in other measures, not sufficiently weighted | 
with rule, her imagination “ pitches” like | 


a kite without a tail. i 


Of the two parts of “Casa Guidi Win- | 
dows,” says Mrs. Browning, writing in 
1851, “ the first was written nearly three | 
years ago,” (1848,) “ while the second re- | 
sumes the actual situation.” The first is | 
full of hope, pardonably felt and finely ex- | 
ressed, for the immediate future of Italy. | 
Tn this part there is little or noaction. It | 
is all aspiration, mingled, however, with | 
moderation and shrewdness. In her pre- 
face she congratulates herself on not hav- 
ing caught the “ epidemic enthusiasm for 
Pio Nono.” In Part I. we find the causes 
which prevented the Pope from fulfilling 
revolutionary hopes admirably shown, and | 
in Part IT. we find no less exactly and can- 
didly stated the causes of the people’s | 
failing in the hour of their opportunity. | 
Our limits do not permit of lengthened | 
extracts. We give the return of the | 
Grand Duke Leopold, as one of Mrs. | 
Brownings highest achievements : 





“ T saw and witnessed how the Duke came back. | 
The regular tramp of horse and tread of 
men 
Did smite the silence like an anvil black 
And sparkless, With her wide eyes at full 
strain, 
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Our Tuscan nurse exclaim’d: ‘ Alack alack, 
Signora, these shall be the Austrians.’ ‘ Nay, 
Be still,’ I answered: ‘Do not wake the 
child !’ 
For so, my two-months’ baby sleeping lay 
In milky dreams upon the bed, and smiled, 
And I thought ‘he shall sleep on while he 


may, 
Through the world’s baseness. Not being yet 
defiled, 
Why should he be disturbed in what is 
done ?” 


Then, gazing, I beheld the long drawn street 
Live out, from end to end, full in the sun, 
With Austrian thousands, sword and bayonet, 
Horse, foot, artillery, cannons rolling on, 
Like blind slow storm-clouds gestant with th« 

heat 
Of undeveloped lightnings, each bestrode 
By a single man, dust-white from heat to 
heel, 
Indifferent as the dreadful thing he rode, 
Like a sculptured Fate serene and terrible. 
As some smooth river which has overflow’d 
Will slow and silent down its current wheel 
A loosened forest, all the pines erect, 
So swept, in mute significance of storm, 
The marshalled thousands, not an eye de 
flect 
To left or right to catch a novel form 
Of Florerence city, adorn’d by architect 
And carver, or of Beauties, live and warm, 
Scared at the casements! all, straight-for 
forward eyes 
And faces, held as steadfast as their swords, 
And cognizant of acts, not imageries. 
The key, O Tuscan, too well fits the wards ! 
Yeask’d for mimes—these bring you trage 
dies. 
For purple—these shall wear it as your lords.’ 


“Oasa Cuidi Windows,” we repeat, 1 
the happiest of Mrs. Browning’s perform 
ances, because it makes no pretensions 
to high artistic character, and Is really “a 
simple story of personal impressions.” 
The first thing that a poet, or indeed any 
other workman, has to do, is to find out 
what he is well able to do; and he should 
always determine to do a little less than 
|he is able, in order that his limitations 
may not appear. There is no knowing 
how much a poet may do who has done 
nothing he has attempted ill; and it is 
a great point in art, as well in worldly 
prosperity, not to ‘let your neighbors 
know the figure of your fortune. And 
this as much for their sakes as for 
All good art is the very besi 
thing in this way that ever was don 
or ever will be done; and the best, in 
whatever way, is related to the best in all 
things, and has its aspect towards the In- 
finite in all directions. Now, this lovely 
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freedom on the face of art seems to be 
contradicted by any appearance of strain 
and insufficiency. A dead wall—though it 
were the wall of China—is a bad back- 
ground for any landscape. It is the mis- 
fortune of nearly all our living poets that 
the dead wall of our limitations is the most 
conspicuous feature in their picture. This 
is because they take in more ground than 
their talents give them a title to. In 
*“ Casa Guidi Windows,” and in the “ Son- 
nets from the Portuguese,” Mrs. Browning 
attempted nothing but what she was per- 
fectly competent to perform, and therefore 
they were better poems than others which 
may contain a great deal more poetry. 

“* Aurora Leigh” is the latest, and Mrs. 
Browning tells us, in the dedication, “ the 
most mature” of her works; the one into 
which her “ highest convictions upon Life 
and Art have entered.” It was not well 
judged to prejudice the reader, at the 
very outset, with the inevitable doubt, “ Is 
a poem the right place for ‘ highest con- 
victions upon Life and Art?” This poem 
is two thousand lines longer than “ Para- 
dise Lost.” We do not know how to de- 
scribe it better than by saying that it is a 
novel in verse—a novel of the modern 
didactic species, written chiefly for the ad- 
vocacy of distinct “ convictions upon Life 
and Art.” If poetry ought to consist only 
of “thoughts that voluntary move har- 
monious numbers,” a very large portion 
of this work ought unquestionably to have 
been in prose. But the question seems 
open to discussion, and we give Mrs. 
Browning the benefit of the doubt. Per- 
haps the chief misfortune for the poem is, 
that there may always be two opinions on 
all “ convictions upon Life and Art.” For 
example, we ourselves dissent altogether 
from certain of the views advocated. We 
think that “ conventions,” which are so- 
ciety’s unwritten laws, are condemned in 
two sweeping and unexamining a style; 
that the importance of an ordinary educa- 
tion in the formation of character is too 
emphatically denied by the example of 
Marian Erle, whom we regard as an im- 
possible person, under her circumstances ; 
that Art is not the highest power in the 
world; and so forth. “ Aurcra Leigh” 
would assuredly have been a more poetical 
work if it had made the question “ Do 
you agree with it?” an absurd one, and 
had only allowed of the question, “ Do 
you or do you not understand it?” The 
safest way of speaking of this poem, which, | 
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expressly or by implication, has so consi- 
derable a polemic element in it, is to place 
a simple analysis of it before our readers. 
Concerning the great beauty and subtlety 
of some of the extracts we shall give, 
there, fortunately, can not be two opinions. 

The father of Aurora Leigh “was an 
austere Englishman, who, after a dry life- 
time spent at home in college-learning, 
law, and parish-talk,” went to Italy, and 
fell suddenly in love with an Italian girl 
who passed him in a procession. 


‘“‘ Her face flashed like a cymbal on his face, 
And shook with silent clangors brain and 
heart, 
Transfiguring him to music.” 


Mr. Leigh gained the hand of the fair 
Florentine, and Aurora was born; but 
before the child was four years old, her 
mother died, having changed the nature of 
her husband, and made the “ austere En- 
glishman” into a man of sentiment. 


“* There’s a yerse he set 
In Santa Croce to her memory: 
‘ Weep for an infant, too young to weep much 
When death removed this mother’—stops the 
mirth 
To-day on women’s faces, when they walk 
With rosy children hanging on their gowns.” 


Mr. Leigh left Florence, and lived in 
almost entire solitude, with his child and 
one servant, “ among the mountains above 
Pelago,” and there he 


“Who through love had suddenly 
Thrown off the old conventions, broken loose 
From chinbands of the soul, like Lazarus,” 


taught his child “what he had learned 
best,” grief and love, and, as it afterward 
appears, Latin and Greek ; also, “the ig- 
norance of men,” how 


‘** A Fool will pass for such through one mistake, 
While a Philosopher will pass for such 
Through said mistakes being ventured in the 

gross, 


And heaped up to a system.” 


So nine years passed, and Aurora Leigh 
thus describes herself at thirteen : 


“*Tam like, 
They tell me, my dear father ; broader brows, 
Howbeit, upon a slenderer undergrowth 
Of delicate features ; paler, near as grave— 
But then my mother’s smile breaks up the 
whole, 
And makes it sometimes better than itself 


“399 
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At this time Mr. Leigh suddenly died. 
The child was soon torn from her nurse, 
now her only companion, by “a stranger 
with authority,” from England, who con- 
ducted her to the house of her father’s 
sister. The lady is thus described : 


“ She stood straight and calm, 
Her somewhat narrow forehead braided tight, 
As if for taming accidental thoughts 
From possible pulses; brown hair, pricked 
with gray, 
By frigid use of life, (she was not old, 
Although my father’s elder by a year,) 
A nose drawn sharply, yet in delicate lines ; 
A close, mild mouth, a little soured about 
The ends, through speaking unrequited loves, 
Or, peradventure, niggardly half-truths ; 
Eyes of no color, once they might have smiled, 
But never, never have forgot themselves 
In smiling ; cheeks in which was yet a rose 
Of perished summers, like'a rose in a book, 
Kept more for ruth than pleasure, if past bloom, 
Past fading also. 
* * ~ * 
She, my aunt, 
Had loved my father truly, as she could, 
And hated, with the gall of gentle souls, 
My Tuscan mother, who had fooled away 
A wise man from wise courses, a good man 
From obvious duties, and, depriving her, 
His sister, of the household precedence, 
Had wronged his tenants, robbed his native 
land, 
And made him mad, alike by life and death, 
In love and sorrow. She had pored for years 
What sort of woman could be suitable 
To her sort of hate, to entertain it with ; 
And so, her very curiosity 
Became hate too, and all the idealism 
She ever used in life was used for hate, 
Till hate, so nourished, did exceed at last 
The love from which it grew, in strength and 
heat, 
And wrinkled her smooth conscience with a 
sense 
Of disputable virtue (say not sin) 
When Christian doctrine was enforced at 
church.” 


Miss Leigh’s notions of female educa- | 


tion differed widely from her brother’s. 
She seems to have thought both love and | 
grief were weeds or flowers that need no 
cultivating, but spring up readily enough 
in every woman’s heart. Here is Aurora’s 


English school programme, which, with | 


many hundreds of lines like them, have 
certainly no right to be called verse : 


“T learnt the collects and the catechism, 
*” * * * 
; And various popular synopses of 


Inhuman doctrmes never taught by John, 
Because she liked instructed piety. 
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I learned my complement of classic French 

(Kept pure of Balzac and neologism), 

And German also, since she liked a range 

Of liberal education—tongues, not books. 

I learnt a little algebra, a little 

Of the mathematics; brush with extreme 
flounce 

The circle of the sciences, because 

She misliked women who were frivolous. 

I learnt the royal genealogies 

Of Oviedo, the internal laws 

Of the Burmese empire, by how many feet 

Mount Chimborazo outsoars Himalayah, 

What navigable river joins itself 

To Lara, and what census of the year five 

Was taken at Klagenfurt.” 





Aurora had a cousin, Romney Leigh, 
‘the owner of the family estate, Leigh 
|Hall, The two children saw much of 
| each other, but were of dispositions and 
| tastes so opposite, that their intercourse 
| consisted chiefly of disputes. As they 
| grew up they diverged further from one 
another. Romney became a philanthropic 
socialist, bent on utilitarian plans of ac- 
| tion, and pondering on the dregs of hu- 
manity ; while Aurora grew into a poet- 
e8s, bor ever musing on the ideal and 
beautiful. She discovered, in an attic, 
| piles of books marked with her father’s 
|name, and from this sanctuary would 
| steal spiritual food, unknown to her aunt. 
She read “books good and bad ;” and 
|makes the following admirable remarks 
| upon the perils of such a course of study : 


“You cheer him on, 
As if the worst could happen were to rest 
Too long beside a fountain. Yet behold, 
Behold !—the world of books is still the world ; 
And worldlings in it are less merciful 
And more puissant. For the wicked there 
Are winged likeangels. Every knife that strikes 
Is edged from elemental fire to assail 
A spiritual life. The beautiful seems right 
By force of beauty, and the feeble wrong 
Because of weakness. Power is justified 
| Though armed against St. Michael. 
| * * * a * 





True, many a prophet teaches in the roads ; 

True, many a seer pulls down the flaming 
heavens 

Upon his own head in strong martyrdom, 

In order to light men a moment’s space. 

| But stay !—who judges ?—who distinguishes ” 

’Twixt Saul and Nahash justly, at first sight, 

And leaves King Saul precisely at the sin 

To serve King David? Who discerns at once 

The sound of the trumpets, when the trumpets 
blow 

For Alaric as well as Charlemagne? 

Who judges prophets, and can tell true seers 

From conjurors?” 
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The delineation of her mind at this 
period gives occasion to the following re- 
markable. passage : 


“The cygnet finds the water, but the man 
Is born in ignorance of his element, 
And feels out blind at first, disorganized 
By sin i’ the blood,—his spirit-insight dull’d 
And crossed by his sensations. Presently 
We feel it quicken in the dark sometimes ; 
Then mark, be reverent, be obedient— 
For those dumb motions of imperfect life 
Are oracles of vital Deity 
Attesting the Hereafter. Let who says 
‘The soul’s a clean white paper,’ rather say: 
A palimpsest, a prophet’s holograph 
Defiled, erased and covered by a monk’s,— 
The Apocalypse, by a Longus! poring on 
Which obscene text, we may discern perhaps 
Some fair, fine trace of what was written once, 
Some upstroke of an alpha and omega 
Expressing the old scripture.” 


From reading poetry, she became a wri- 


ter of it, and gives us scores of pages of 


all | 


“her highest convictions upon art,” 
more or less acute , and worth considering, 
but which would be more in place in a re- 
view than an epic. The development of her 
powers as a poetess is elaborately depict- 
ed; but, as Mrs. Browning is herself al- 
most the only modern example of such 
development, "the story uninteresting 
trom its singularity. 

Aurora wrote and read on in secret, her 
aunt only half suspecting this develop- 
ment, of which she would have disap- 
proved with all her might. 


is 


‘She said, sometimes, ‘ Aurora, have you done 
Your task this morning—have you read that 


book, 
And are you ready for the crotchet here ?” 
As if she said, I know there’s something 


wrong ; 
[ know I have not ground you down enough 
To flatten and bake you to a wholesome crust 
For household uses and proprieties.” 


The poetess did her work meekly, her 
“soul singing at a work apart,” and all 
went on without let or hindrance, till one 
June morning, when Aurora arose upon 
her twentieth birthday. She got up early, 
and left the house, “brushing a green 
track along the grass,” and finding that 
the world would not, or rather could not, 
crown her, seeing that she was a poetess 
only in secret, she took a sudden fancy to 
crown herself; and after hesitating be- 
tween bay, myrtle, verbena, and guelder 
roses, she turned to a wreath of ivy, and 
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twisted it round her head. At this mo- 
ment she beheld her cousin beside her, 


“ With a mouth 
Twice graver than his eyes.” 


Romney had found her manuscript poems, 
with ““Greek upon the margin.” A con- 
versation ensued on the subjects of art 
and philanthropy, the cousins espousing 
different sides. The burden of Aurora’s 
argument was this: 


* You will not compass your poor ends 
Of barley feeding and material ease 
Without the Poet’s individualism 
To work your universal. It takes & soul 
To move a body—it takes a high-souled man 
To move the masses—even to a cleaner stye: 
It takes the ideal, to blow an inch inside 
The dust of the actual: and your Fouriers 

failed, 

Because not poets enough to understand 
That life develops from within.” 


And, as she eloquently says, in another 
place : 
“ The thrushes sang, 
And shook my pulses and the elm’s new 
leaves— 
And then I turned, and held my finger up, 
And bade him mark, that howsoe’er the world 
Went ill, as he related, certainly 
The thrushes still sang in it. At which word 
His brow would soften—and he bore with me 
In melancholy patience, not unkind, 
While breaking into voluble ecstasy, 
I flattered all the beauteous country round, 
As poct’s use . . . the skies, the clouds, the 
fields, 
The happy violets, hiding from the roads 
The primroses run down to, carrying gold— 
The tangled hedgerows, where the cows push 


out 

Their tolerant horns, and patient churning 
mouths f 

‘Twixt dripping ash-boughs—hedgerows al! 
alive, 

With birds, and gnats, and large white butter- 
flies, 

Which look as if the May-flower had caught 
life, 


And palpitated forth upon the wind— 

Hills, vales, woods, netted in a silver mist ; 

Farms, granges, doubled up among the hills, 

And cattle grazing in the watered vales, 

And cottage chimneys smoking from the 
woods, 

And cottage gardens smelling everywhere, 

Confused with smell of orchards. ‘See,’ 
said, 

* And see, is God not with us on the 

And shall we put Him down by 

Who says there's 
vile, 


earth ? 
aught we do? 
nothing for the poor and 
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Save poverty and wickedness? behold!’ 

And ancle-deep in English grass [ leaped, 

And clapped my hands, and called all very 
fair.” 


The burden of Romney’s argument: was, 
that women write at best but such poetry as 
gains, for highest eulogy, comparison to a 
man’s ; 
best, is frivolous work ; that there is ear- 
nest work to do, for him to do, and for 


her to do, if she will become his helper | 


and his wife. 
The young poetess, indignant at being 


sought as a mere helpmate, refuses the | 
Her aunt, on hearing of Romney’s | 


offer. 
offer and rejection, expresses great grief, 
and tells Aurora that she will inherit no | 
money, all her father’s and all her aunt’s | 
being settled on Romney, by a clause in a 
former deed, excluding offspring by a for- 
eign wife. She told her, further, that 


Romney’s father had wished that the 
cousins should marry, in order to repair | 
this injustice, and that her own father had | 
known and approved the wish, all of which | 
strengthened Aurora in her determination | 
to adhere to her refusal. 
Soon after this, the aunt was found dead | 
| 


by her bedside, with an unopened letter 
in her hand. On the reading of the will, 
it was found that she had left Aurora three | 
hundred pounds, “and all other moneys of 
which she died possessed.” Romney, 
who, as heir, attended the funeral, told 
Aurora that the old lady died possessed 
of £30,000, of which no mention was made | 
in the will; but Aurora, suspecting that 
her cousin was by some means bestowing 
upon her this money, insisted on seeing 
deeds to prove her aunt’s possession of it. 
A little inquiry showed that Romney had 
presented this sum to his aunt, and. that | 
the unopened letter found in her hand con- 
tained the deed of gift, which, though 
made, had never been accepted. Aurora 
tore the deed in shreds and went to lodg- 
ings in London. 

Seven years later we find her an es- 
tablished authoress, with piles of literary 
letters; solitary and poor, hard-worked, 
but uncomplaining. bne day a stranger 
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that poetry, unless of the very | 


| day teacher, 





enters, and announces herself as Lady 
Waldemar. With little prelude, she de- 
clared herself to be a widow, and in love 
with Romney Leigh. She told Aurora 
that her cousin was on the point of espous- 





ing a beggar’s daughter from St. Giles’s, 
and asked her help in breaking off, or at | 
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| any rate, postponing the marriage. Aurora 


ascertained that Lady Waldemar was 
commissioned by Romney to tell her the 


| news, and introduce her to his bride-eleet, 


and to get her countenance to the ma: 
riage, which marriage Lady Waldemar 
to him appeared to approve and promote. 
She would have nothing to say to this 
double dealing on the part of Lady Wal- 
demar, to whom she plainly says as much, 
in not very courteous terms, Aurora 
then hastened to St. Margaret’s Court to 
see the woman whom,her cousin was to 
marry. “An ineffable face” met her on 
the threshold of a wretched room, and 
being soon assured by Aurora’s friendly 
manner, its owner, Marian Erle, told he: 
story. 

She was the daughter of a drunken 
poaching tramper, who beat her mother, 
her mother turning in anger to beat her 


“Her first cry in our strange and strangling 
air, 
When cast in spasms out from the shuddering 
womb, 
Was wrong against the social code, forced 
wrong. 
What business had the baby to cry there ?”’ 


She grew up neglected and ill-used, till 
some ladies got her to a Sunday-school. 
There she learned to read and write, also 
to understand the wickedness of her pa 
rents, but little else. She found, however, 
a more profitable school in “ Heaven's 


| high blue,” which she would steal awa, 


to gaze at; and in sundry fragments 
the English poets which chanced to come 
into her hands: thus, we are to suppose. 


| she learned the high code of morality an: 


virtue which she afterwards adhered 

for no one taught or spoke to her but h: 
brutish parents, and the unprofitable Sun 
When she reached earl) 
womanhood, her mother attempted t« 
betray her to a drunken squire, fro: 
whom she fled in terror. Swooning, 
was picked up and taken to a hospital 
She had a long illness, and it was on hei 
recovery that she first saw Romney Leigi., 
who was visiting the sick people, and on 
hearing that she was about to leave, in 


sit 


| quired what her future plans were, and 
|by degrees learned her history. 


“ Ll 
sent her to a famous sempstress house {21 
off in London,” and there she worked wei! 
till one of her companions fell sick. Maria: 


| then left the house to nurse her, and, aft 


the death of the girl, stayed to watch and 
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Till God says ‘ Look.’ 


not, 


nurse the crazy mother, who was now | I charge you seck me 


alone. Romney found her at this work, | 


“ He was not angry that she had left the | 
house wherein he placed her.” “ He did | 
not say t’was well, yet Marian thought he | 


Nor vex yourself with lamentable thoughts, 
That, peradventure, I am come to grief: 

Be sure I’m well, I’m merry, I’m at ease! 
But such a long way, long way, long way off, 


did not take it ill’ and on the day her 
last patient died, Romney asked her to 
be his helpmate and wife. Inexplicable as the mystery was to 

Aurora was charmed by the girl’s man-| Romney, it was still more so to the con- 
ner, and embraced her as her future cousin. | gregated hundreds of St. Giles’s, who did 
Romney came in while they were still| not read the letter, and were too much 
talking, and Aurora expressed a wish that | exasperated at their missed triumph to 
the wedding should be from her home, | listen to Romney, who wished to address 


| I think you'll find me sooner in my grave.” 
| 





but her cousin refused : 


“T take my wife 
Directly from the people, and she comes, 
As Austria’s daughter to imperial France, 
Betwixt her eagles, blinking not her race, 
From Margaret's Court, at garret height, to | 
meet 
And wed me at St. James’s, nor put off 
Her gown of serge for that. The things we 
do 


We do: 


we'll wear no mask, as if we blushed.” | 
The marriage-day arrived, and 


“ Half St. Giles in frieze 
Was bidden to meet St. James in cloth of 
gold ; 

And after contract at the altar, pass 
To eat a marriage-feast on Hampstead Heath.” 


j 


} 





The congregation assembled early, and 
chatted long, expecting the bride, but she 
came not; and, at the last moment, a letter | 
is delivered to Romney in Marian’s hand. 
In this letter, Marian states her conviction | 
that she best shows her love to Romney 
by saving him the unhappiness that must | 
follow a union with her: 


“Tt would be dreadful for a friend of yours 
To see all England thrust you out of doors, 
And mock you from the windows.” 


them. “ Pull him down, strike him, kill 
him!’ was called out from the crowd, 
some of whom suggested foul play on the 
part of the bridegroom ; and it was not 
till the police were called in, that the 
church could be cleared, and order re- 
stored. 

Romney made long search for Marian, 
but could find no trace of her. He then 
left London, and Aurora again lost sight 
of him, On his return to the country, 


| Romney became more than ever engrossed 


in hisschemesof philanthrophy. Heturned 
his family seat into a Phalanstery, and de- 
voted himself to the reformation of the 
thieves and poachers who took up their 
abode there. 

Aurora now wrote a great poem, in 
which, after long feeling dissatisfied with 
her productions, she at last had a conscious- 
ness of having in some degree conveyed 
in words the things she had thought and 
felt. She went soon after to a party, and 
refused an offer from a man of birth and 
fortune, and heard that Romney was en- 
gaged to Lady Waldemar. Almost im- 
mediately after this, she left her new poem 
with a publisher, and set out for Florence. 

On her way, Aurora was detained a few 
days in Paris ; and, walking one day in the 
flower-market, she met Marian Erle. 
Marian has a child, and would gladly 
avoid Aurora, but Aurora persists in going 





She hints at there being some one else 
whom Romney loves: 


“You might say, 
Or think, (that worse,) ‘There’s some one in 
the house, 


I miss and love still!’ Dreadful!” 


She then goes on to say she shal) go 
where no one can find her: 


“*T never could be happy as your wife— 
I never could be harmless as your friend : 
I never will look more into your face 


'to her home and succeeds at last in learn- 
ing the mystery of Marian’s flight, and 
present condition. 

Lady Waldemar had been often to her, 
and had contrived to make her believe 
| that misery would follow her marriage 
| with Romney; that Romney had loved 
| her, Lady Waldemar, and she him; that 
| his offer to Marian was prompted by prin- 
ciple only, and would be followed up ini 
a spirit of martyrdom. Lady Waldemar 
then offered to send her in the charge of 
a respectable person, who had formerly 
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been her maid, “to Australia. Marian 
gladly accepted the offer, and went with 
the woman, who, instead of taking her 
to Australia, had brought her to an in- 
famous house in Paris, where drugs and 
force were used to accomplish her ruin. 
She had fled from this place in delirium, 
was taken in by a farmer’s wife ; obtained 
employment, but lost it on its appearing 
that she was about to become a mother ; 
and had, since then, supported herself and 
her child, now a year old, by needle-work. 

Aurora took both mother and child to 
her own home; and, after long debate, 
wrote two letters, one to a mutual friend | 
of her’s and Romney’s, telling him all, and | 
asking him only to communicate this story 
to her cousin should he not be married to 
Lady Waldemar ; and the other to that 
lady, reproaching her for having 





“Tricked poor Marian Erle, 
And set her own love digging her own grave, 
Within her green hope’s pretty garden ground : 
Ay, sent her forth with some one of your sort, 
To a wicked house in France.” 


She adds that, if Lady Waldemar is 
Romney’s wife, and will 


“‘ Keep warm his heart, and clean his board, and 
when 
He speaks, be ready with obedience,” etc. 


If she will attend to all this, she is “safe 
from Marian and Aurora ;” but if she “ fail 
a point,” they will 

“Open mouth, 


And such a noise will follow, the last trump’s 
Will scarcely seem more dreadful, even to her.” 


These letters sent, Aurora proceeded 
with Marian and her child to Florence. 
A letter from a friend tells her that her 

m has won all suffrages, and is doing 
the work of an evangelist; and then | 
speaks of Romney in words which Aurora 
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tice, either from his manner of greeting 
her or sitting down, that he is blind. 
Romney believes that she has heard of his 
misfortune, for it was, indeed, an allusion 
to it that she had misunderstood for a no- 
tice of his marriage ; they, therefore, talk 
for some time at cross purposes. Romney, 
however, says one thing in a straight-for- 
ward way: 


““T have read your book, 
~ 


- 
The book is in my heart; 
Lives in me, wakes in me, and dreams with me: 
My daily bread tastes of it, and my wine, 
Which has no smack of it, I pour it out; 
It seems unnatural drinking,” 


and refers to their old argument on Auro- 
ra’s birthday, confessing himself a convert 
to all she then urged. He also tells her 
of the failure of his labors at Leigh Hall, 
where the people had risen up and burnt 
the old house to the ground; of an illness 
which had attacked him afterward; and 
speaks so plainly, in the course of his nar- 
rative, of his unchanged love to Aurora, 
that she, believing him to be the husband 
of another woman, rebukes him. All this 
misunderstanding and beating about the 
bush, is tedious, though it gives occasion 
to a magnificent simile—Aurora, bidding 
her cousin look at the stars: 


“T signed above, where all the stars were out, 
As if an urgent heat had started there 
A secret writing from a sombre page, 
A blank last moment crowded suddenly, 
With hurrying splendors.” 


The éclaircissement comes at last. Auro- 
ra, mentioning Lady Waldemar as her 
cousin’s wife, 


* Are ye mad ? 
He echoed—‘ Wife! mine! Lady Waldemar!’ ” 


misunderstands into conveying news of| and this half of the mistake is rectified ; 
his marriage with Lady Waldemar. The and Romney gives a letter from Lady 
natural effect of the first news is counter- | Waldemar to Aurora, in which that Lad) 
balanced by the second, and Aurorg sinks | repudiates the charge of having sent Ma- 
into a state of melancholy, which lasts till | rian “to a wicked house in France.” She 
the concluding scene. | explains that Marian’s conductor was an 

On looking up one evening, as she is | old servant who had lived “five months” 
sitting alone in the garden, she sees Rom- in her house, and had money for the voy- 
niey standing before her. By this time, it | age to Australia, the embezzlement of 
is clear to every one but Aurora herself, | which had probably tempted her to stop 
and perhaps to her, that she loves him| short on the way. Having finished the 
deeply. She is too much agitated to no-/ letter, which related also how all was 
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broken off between Romney and its writ- | refuses to marry Romney, who, believing 


er, Aurora exclaims ; 


** Ah! not married! 
‘You mistake,’ he said, 
‘I’m married—Is not Marian, Erle my wife ? 
As God sees things, I have a wife and child; 
And I, as I’m a man that honors God, 
Am here to claim them as my wife and child.’ 


“T felt it hard to breathe, much less to speak. 
Nor word of mine was needed. Someone else 
Was there for answering. ‘Romney,’ she 

began, 
‘My great good angel, Romney.’ 
Then at first 
I knew that Marion Erle was beautiful. 
She stood there still and pallid as a saint, 
Dilated, like a saint in ecstasy, 
As if the floating moonshine interposed 
Betwixt her foot and the earth, and raised her 
up, 
To float upon it. ‘I had left my child, 
Who sleeps,’ she said, ‘ and having drawn this 
way 
I heard you speaking. . . friend, confirm me 
now. 
You take this Marion, such as wicked men 
Have made her, for your honorable wife ?’ 


“The thrilling, solemn, proud, pathetic voice! 
He stretched his arms out toward the thrilling 
voice, 
As if to draw it on to his embrace. 
*T take her as God made her, and as men 
Must fail to unmake, for my honored wife.’ 


‘She never raised her eyes nor took a step, 
But stood there in her place and spoke again— 
‘You take this Marian’s child which is her 
shame, 
In sight of men and women, for your child, 
Of whom you will not ever feel ashamed ?’ 


“ The thrilling, tender, proud, pathetic voice ! 
He stepped on toward it, still with outstretched 
arms, 
As if to quench upon his breast that voice. 
‘May God so father me as I do him, 
And so forsake me, as I let him feel 
He’s orphaned haply. Here I take the child 
To share my cup, to slumber on my knee, 
To play his loudest gambol at my feet, 
To hold my finger in the public ways, 
Till none shall need inquire, ‘Whose child is 
this ?’ 
The gesture saying so tenderly, ‘My own.’” 


This is all Marian required, She 
would fain have her own consciousness of 
innocence ratified by such proof from the 
man she most revered; but sorrow has 
driven love from her heart ; she can not 
reiiwaken in herself an interest for any 
but her child; she gratefully but firmly 





| his love to Aurora unreturned, is taking 
his leave, when on her alluding again to 
| the stars, he tells her of his blindness, and 
relates how the illness which produced it 
was caused by an assault from Marian 
Erle’s father, whom Romney had endea- 
vored to save from justice, at the time of 
the riots at Leigh Hall: he then again 
says, farewell, but is stopped by Aurora, 
who confesses her love to him ; and so 
| the story ends—considerably to the vexa- 
tion, we should think, of those readers, 
who may be stich thorough-going haters 
of “conventions” as to wish to have had 
Romney actually married to Marian Erle. 

The command of imagery shown by 
Mrs. Browning in this poem is really 
surprising, even in this day, when every 
poetaster seems to be endowed with a 
more or less startling amount of that 
power; but Mrs. Browning seldom goes 
out of her way for an image, as nearly all 
our other versifiers are in the habit of do- 
ing continually. There is a vital conti- 
nuity, through the whole of this immense- 
ly-long work, which is thus remarkably, 
and most favorably distinguished from 
the sand-weaving of so many of her con- 
temporaries. The earnestness of the 
authoress is, also, plainly without affecta- 
tion, and her enthusiasm for truth and 
beauty, as she apprehends them, unbound- 
ed, A work upon such a scale, and with 
such a scope, had it been faultless, would 
have been the greatest work of the age ; 
but, unhappily, there are faults, and very 
serious ones, over and above those which 
we have already hinted. The poem has 
evidently been written in a very small 
proportion of the time which a work so 
ambitiously conceived ought to have 
taken, The language which, in passionate 
scenes, is simple and real, in other parts 
becomes very turgid and unpoetical ; for 
example; 


“What if even God 
Were chiefly God by working out himself 
To an individualism of the Infinite, 
Eterne, intense, profuse—still throwing up 
The golden spray of multitudinous worlds 
In measure to the proclive weight and rush 
Of his inner nature—the spontaneous love 
Still proof and outflow of spontaneous life ?” 


Or, in a different style, the style, un- 
fortunately, of hundreds of lines : 


“ Tn those days, though, I never analyzed 





Myself even: all analysis comes late,” 
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Or, again: 


“ Those faces ! "twas as if you had stirred up 
hell 
To heave its lowest dreg-fiends uppermost 
In fiery swirls of slime—such strangled fronts, 
Such obdurate jaws were thrown up con- 
stantly.” 
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These, and other artistic defects, de- 
tract somewhat from the general effect of 
the poem; but no one who reads it with 
true poetic sympathy can withhold his 
tribute of admiration from a work pos. 
sessing so many of the highest excel- 
lencies. 
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German literature and German life have | 
become deeply interesting to England. 
For a long period, the motions of the | 
mind and the distinct peculiarities of the 
life of Germany were as comparatively | 
unknown to us as the social laws of Papua, | 
or the etiquette of the court of Sennaar. 
Those were only faint rumors that 
reached the mass of the English people, 
of poets who rivaled their own—of men 
who speculated on the highest objects of 
thought, beneath the retired shade of their 
ancestral lindens. There were many rea- 
sons for this ignorance. 

The literary movement in Germany was 
developed with a rapidity almost unparal-_ 
leled. The continual wars which engaged | 
us during the eighteenth, and the begin- | 
ing of the present century, filled England | 
with interests purely poljtical and com-| 
mercial, 

The petty pursuits, the unmanly indo- | 
lence, the merely individual interests of 
German princes, the miserable political | 
dissensions resulting in no positive good, | 
the entire want of union between the | 
rulers and the ruled, and the incohesion | 





* Memoirs of Frederick Perthes ; or Literary, Re- 
ligious, and Political Life in Germany, from 1789 to 
1843. From the German of Clement Theodore 
Perthes, Professor of Law in the University of Bonn. | 
Edinburgh: Thomas Constable and Go. London: | 
Hamilton, Adams and Co. 
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between the States themselves, which pre 
vented the establishment of a representa- 
tive Diet realizing the dream of German 
unity, the contemptible nature of the 
courts, and the demoralization of whole 
districts in consequence, created in the 
English mind a placid self-satisfied con- 
tempt for Germany. 

So clearly defined as a nation itself, the 
British people virtually ignored the exist- 
ence of a populous country, because it 
possessed no political unity. Still it would 
be false to say that German literature was 
absolutely unknown during this period. 
Individuals had both studied and loved it, 
but each of these was isolated in his posi- 
tion towards Germany. Besser was told 
by .Englishmen themselves in the year 
1814, “That the English as a people were 
incapable of apprehending German thought 


_ or feeling—that Goethe and Herder they 


did not understand—that Klopstock they 
totally misunderstood ;” and Besser him- 
self says, in a letter to Perthes, “ I myself 
now see more and more clearly that it is 
impossible the genuine English should 
have any taste for our works ; the insular 


character of the people is intellectually 


exclusive ; it can not get out of itself, and 
it can not take in any thing foreign.” Per- 
thes, with a clearer view of the state of 
things, answered: “We are in good re- 
pute there, and the tranquillity which is 
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gradually winning its way all over Europe 
will open us fresh channels, even on that 
gide of the water.” This hope has been 
fulfilled. During the peace which followed 
on Waterloo, Englishmen had time to 
examine into the life and literature of a 
country, so interesting from the events 
which had so lately agit: ited its surface. 
The noble devotion displayed by the youth 
in the war of indtopienioniee: and the echo 


of songs like Kérner’s, awoke a pulse of 


admiration and sympathy for a bravery 
like their own, The tales of misery and 
sorrow brought from cities ravaged, and 
by men who had themselves suffered the 
horrors of the occupation of Hamburg 
and the cruelties of avout: stirred the 
pity and the purse of England. As know- 
ledge of the country and people, so know- 
ledge of the language and literature in- 
creased. At first gradually, through its 
songs and poetry, but still later when the 
reaction from the materialism of an age 
of peace took place, the soul of these 
islands, in all the eager joy of a prisoner 


tasting the fresh breeze, abandoned itself 


to the spiritual and speculative philosophy 
of Germany. 

From the youth, who are ever less con- 
servative, the desire of investigating the 
products of this new soil spread to the 
older men. The learned doctors of our 
universities began to perceive that there 
were men more learned than themselves. 
The poetic darkness of history opened its 

secrets to the immense information and 
the analytic imagination of Niebuhr. Men 
who had devoted their whole life to those 
ursuits, wrote on Greek and Roman writ- 
ings and antiquities with a learning which 
was redeemed from weariness by the 
power of entering into the very heart of 
the time they examined, Metaphysics 
founded a new school in Kant, and from 
his impulse, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, and 
a multitude of opponents and approvers 
arose. The scientific religious element 
developed itself on one side in Paulus, 
Bretschneider, and Strauss, and on the 
other in Nitzsch, Schleiermacher r, and 
Neander. The evangelical element found 
fit and erudite representatives in Olds- 
hausen, Hengstenberg, and many others, 
whose learning was not inferior to their 
faith. 

Nor was Germany backward in the 
realms of science and art. The steppes 
of Tartary, the forests of the Orinoco, the 
icy slopes of South-America and Central 
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Asia, the plateaux of Mexico, gave up 
their secrets to the intellect of Alexander 
Humboldt; who blended them into one 
with the forces of the globe and the mo- 
tions of the universe. Art, in the highest 
sense of the word, was, we had almost 
said, recreated by Schiller and Goethe. 
Lessing, Tieck, and the Schlegels wrote 
on criticism, and wrote themselves till a 
new school of criticism arose. 

It was in these men that a literary na- 
tionality sprang up, and blossomed and 
bore fruit with a swiftness which seemed 
to be unnatural. It is the paradox of 
Germany, that she has no political exist- 
ence, but yet a positive well-defined na- 
tional existence. It seems asif her recog- 
nized position in the world were to be as 
subjective as her writings. It is only those 
who know and love her literature that 
recognize her nationality—a truth real to 
them, but not to all the world. The prin- 
ciple of nationality was grasped by the 
German writers, and rejected by the Ger- 
man rulers. Each of the former gave up 
his whole life and energy to the working 
out his own aim, with the conviction that 
it was the consequence of his constitution, 
and most fitted to develop his inner life, 
and therefore a duty. In carrying out 
this individual purpose, he never lost sight 
of the great principle that he was not 
working in an isolated field, but in the 
garden of the world. He never forgot 
that unconnected work must perish; so 
in striving to bring his own to perfection, 
he investigated all other true work at the 
same time, that not only he might assist 
himself, but assist others; that he might 
not perish i in the Particular, but live in the 
Universal, 

This is the idiosyncracy of the German 
mind—the idea of a universal connection ; 
and this in turn resolves itself into two 
classes—those who made the unity depend 
on the eternal will of one personal Being 
and those who made it consist in all 
things being portions of the same and of 
one another, and these all forming one 
Somyge ete ; and this is the panthe- 
ism of the Gernian. Variously followed 
out as this principle has been, it is that 
which pervading any community gives it 
national existence ; for so far as each man 
therein does his work, as if it were the 
only and the most important thing in the 
world, and yet with a continual reference 
to the whole in which he works, so far will 
that community have true national exist- 
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ence; whether politically, as in England, | and hills of the surrounding. country. 
or ecclesiastically, as in the Church of| Admitted to the court library, his lively 


‘Rome, or in literature, as in Germany. 

Our recognition of this nationality, pe- 
culiar and distinct and many-colored as it 
is, is due much to Thomas Carlyle. In 
his Essays, he has opened to us the magic 
gardens and caverns where the German 
intellect had created beauty for itself to 
walk in. Still his view is one-sided; only 
two or three faces of the Germanic cube 
are presented to us. So far as biography 
is history, so far are we satisfied with his 
masterly portraits, But a few individuals 
do not comprise the whole. Again, in 
Carlyle’s writings the mode in which the 
Germans regard their own religious life, 
and the political, such as it is, is not known 
to us with sufficient clearness. Goethe, 
Schiller, Richter, Novalis, and others, do 
not come up to the standard of religious 
life. Some were men.of ghastly doubts, 
others of cool rationalism, some of incom- 
prehensible poetic metaphysics, others of 
weird, and sometimes savage thought, as 
if the spirit of the ancient Kobold were 
mingling with the heart of human love. 
Again, his very subjects shut Carlyle out 
from treating, except en passant, of the 
struggles of the German people for na- 
tionality and freedom, and the political 
pirnane which rent her, as Samson did the 

ion, during the storms of the Napoleonic 
era. 

It is because it supplies the history of 
these struggles from a German point of 
view, and gives us an insight into the 
other side of German belief, that we wel- 
come the memoirs of Frederick Perthes ; 
and especially as these subjects are com- 
hined with those of great literary interest, 
and all redeemed from being uninteresting 
and frigid by their connection with the 
heart and life of'a brave, true, high-hearted, 
earnest, Christian man. 

On the 21st of April, 1772, Frederick 





fancy sought for materials in histories and 
travels. For four years he read vast 
volumes, with a sprinkling of fiction; and 
it is a noticeable fact that the sailor Prince 
Henry and Albuquerque became his heroes 
-—strange elements for the thin, delicate 
boy, with those small hands and blue eyes 
of his, to grow up among: but they suited 
him marvellously well. 

Reading brought with it no false ideal- 
ity ; and, moreover, this John Heubel in- 
troduced him to the realities of nature. 
Walking rapidly over the forests and hills 
which ringed the Schwartzburg, the boy 
gained strength, and fostered the germ 
of his wondrous life-activity. And nature 
taught that imagination, afterward so 
productive, her delicate lessons; and the 
vastness and darkness of the forest Jaid 
the foundation of veneration, and gave 
that sense of the Infinite which afterward 
developed into the loving religion of the 
man ; while at home his Kant-loving, horse- 
admiring uncle, and the tender sternness 
of his aunt, taught more by their lives 
than words a high morality. Often, dur- 
ing this life, do we meet with this secluded 
knot of loving guardians. A good old 
age they lived to, and died not long 
before him they loved so well. The sense 
of these old people pervades this history 
like a clear pure air. Like beings of 
another world, they seem from their forest 
seclusion to watch their child. There is 
a touching beauty in the visits of Perthes 
to this solitude. He came to them fresh 
from the Lebensturm, with the atmosphere 
of being and doing round him ; and he was 
received with the old love, the old simplici- 
ty, the old ceremonies, It is on record that 
he felt once more a child, All the turmoil 
and dust of life, in those brief days, must 
have slipped from him likea robe, as with his 
youthful eagerness he walked again by the 


Perthes first saw the light shining over | side of the old soldier, and whistled to the 
Rudolfstadt. At the age of seven he lost | dogs, and viewed the forest and the flood. 
both his parents, and was intrusted to the | With such an education, the mercantile 
care of his maternal uncle, Frederick life had no charms for him; and as a rela- 
Heubel. Loyal, pure, mingling politics | tive of his was in the book trade, and, as 
with the speculations of the Kantian phi-| above all, there must be books to read, 
losophy, studying now the classics and 'Perthes resolved on being a bookseller. 
now anatomy, this Heubel and his sister | Early on an autumn morning he left the 
Caroline trained the moral and intellectual | gray old Schloss for Leipsic, to enter on 
nature of the boy. Often, too, Perthes | his apparent with Adam F. Bohme, 
would spend months with John Heubel, | who had already sent him back for a year, 
who lived in the.castle of Schwartzburg, | as too delicate for his profession. On his 
and whose duties led him over the forests | arrival Bohme said, “ Why, boy, you are 
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no bigger than you were a year ago; but 
we will make a trial of it.” _ Delicate as | 
he looked—the love he felt, and the abound- | 
ing sense of physical and mental life which | 
thrilled his veins like wine, made him | 
to enjoy and to endure. The experience 
of the boy was that of the man. 
the bombardment of Hamburg, Caroline, | 
his wife, writes thus: 


“From the 9th of| harmony and openness. 
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Frederika supported him, and gave wings 


to his existence ; and the noble nature of 


| the man is seen in this, that when a new ap- 
prentice, N essig, a lively, strong, handsome 
| youth, also became a candidate for Fre- 
derika’s love, his excitable heart conquered 


During | its jealousy, and he disclosed all to 


Nessig, and both agreed to love her in 
And they kept 


May, Perthes had not undressed for one | to their agreement; each sharing all the 


and twenty nights; and during that pe- 
riod had never lain down in bed. Iwas in 
daily anxiety for his life. He was only 
occasionally, and that at half an hour at a 
time, in the house.” Again, “ during the 
truce the young men of the legion were 
devoted to him heart and soul, and clung 
to him with child-like affection and confid- 
ence, They delighted in the sympathy 
of the slender, delicately -formed man, who 
never shrank from the endurance of any | 


confidence and feelings of the other. <A 
memorable story is this—what we in this 
country would feel inclined to sneer at ; 
but it 1s only an additional proof how lit- 
tle, from our point of view, we are able to 
understand the German mind on the sub- 
ject of the affections. When Perthes left 
Leipsic, Nessig remained behind; and 
their letters on the subject of Fr ederika 
are indeed curiosities. On his return they 
agreed to propose together, and let her 


hardships with them—who took part in all | make a choice which they would abide by. 


their joys and perils.” 
beck, when assisting the exiles from Ham- 
burg, Perthes writes playfully to Sievek- 
ing: “I hope my future biographer will 
record that I have walked about for nearly 
a fortnight, and driven twenty miles in a 
requisition wagon with a broken bone.” 
Such were the love and the life which 
animated our delicate Perthes. 

Settled under his master, a primitive 
iron-bodied old gentleman, our Perthes 
made a strange figure, with his hair cut in 
front to a brush, and behind to a queue; 
with wooden buckles and a cocked hat. 
Hard work had the boy, both in the ware- 
house and the streets all day ; and in the 
evening, wet, cold, and wearied, collating, 
while his iron master, who never thought 
of a fire, stamped about the shop and 
rubbed his hands. At last winter came 
on, and frost-bitten feet laid him up for 
nine weeks in his miserable attic. For 
nearly a year his heart, so excitable, had 
found no food; but, during his illness, there 
crept to his bedside, book in hand, the 
dream of his youth—his master’s daughter, 
Frederika, Nursing him—reading to him 
ponderous Muratori’s history—the sym- 


vathy thus established lasted the whole of 


is apprenticeship. The necessity of his 
nature was filled up. He could not live 
without love. And his love must be in- 
carnated. This principle was the main- 
spring of Perthes’ existence; and the 
tracing of it in his life will develop the 
whole of his social history. All through 
his apprenticeship and youth, his love for 


Again, at Flott- | 


Stranger than the whole progress of the 
love, was the answer of the loved. “ Per- 


thes I love,” said Frederika, “ Nessig I 


| love 


| I have done with life. 








yet I can give my hand to neither.” 
We hear not how Nessig bore it, but 
Perthes it was as the loss of life. “ My 
whole life-plan is ruined—ruined by her. 
God give me com- 
fort and strength !” 

But, fortunately, before this he had set 
up his business as a bookseller, and the 
necessity of fulfilling his engagements 
goaded him to action, For the next great 
life-impression he was prepared by the 
first. It is a rare case when suddenly 


crushed passion, in any one possessed of 


vivid life and youth, destroys the heart. 
It but wounds it—lays it bare and shiver- 
ing. Then man wants not the light, joy- 
ous love of the girl—if such a thing exists 
now in these hot-pressed days—but the 
calm depth of the woman ; not to excite, 
but to heal. And this was the case with 
Perthes. Again he felt alone—impulse- 
less. His love, left unexpended, fell back 
and crushed his heart. It was now that 
amid a new circle of friends, among whom 
were Klopstock and Jacobi, he met Caro- 
line, daughter of Claudius, at her father’s 
house, “ Her bright eyes, and her open, 
clear look pleased 1 me,” wrote Perthes af- 
terward; “and I loved her.” A few 
weeks later, at the Christmas festival, he 
met her again. 


‘Before the entertainment commenced, acci- 
dent threw him alone with Caroline in a side 
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room. He had not a word to say; but he ex- 
perienced a calm and happiness which he had 
never felt before. The Christmas games began, 
but Perthes had eyes for nothing but the quiet 
expression of pleasure which beamed in Caro- 
line’s face. On the topmost branch of the 
Christmas-tree hung an apple, finer and more 
richly gilt than any. Perthes dexterously 
reached it, and, blushing deeply, presented it, 
té the no small surprise of the company, to the 
conscious Caroline. From that evening things 
went on between them as they usually do be- 
tween accepted lovers.” 


Shortly afterward they were married ; 
and Perthes, who had felt love before, 
which he called “torture and distraction,” 
now understood it as “peace and joy.” 
For four and twenty years, in storm and 
sunshine, in death and life, in inner life 
and outward life, in joy and sorrow, 
through all the terrors of a siege and all 
the misfortunes of a fugitive, this love— 
begun beneath the branches of a German 
Christmas-tree—lasted entire and whole ; 
a rare and perfect chrysolite. Her slender 
figure, white and clear brow, her regular 
features, the loving smile which played 
about her mouth, the deep, hazel eyes, 
were as nothing to the irresistible charm 
which inspired unbounded confidence in 
all who approached her. With a rare in- 
tellect, she found her chief pleasure in su- 
perintending her household and being a 
true-hearted mother. Her relations with 
her husband till their close were unchanged 
in purity, love, and faithfulness, Support- 
ing and supported, life’s burden to each 
was all the sweeter that it needed help to 
bear. Every year the wedding day was 
renewed with their hearts. 


“Tt is eighteen years to-day—Caroline writes— 
since I wrote you the last letter before our mar- 
riage, and sent you my first request about the 
littie black cross. Perthes, my heart is full of 
joy and sadness, Would that you were here— 
you can not quite know my indescribable affec- 
tion, for it is infinite. This day eighteen years 
I did not long for you more fervently or more 
ardently than now. Thank God, over and over 
again, for every thing! Iam, and remain yours, 
in time—and, though I know not how—in eter- 
nity, too. Affection is certainly the greatest 
wonder in heaven or on earth; and the only 
thing I can represent to myself as insatiable 
throughout eternity.” 


This affection did not clash with the 
deeper love which rejoiced even at her 
own loss, in seeing him in the path of duty 
and honor. Il, on the point of her ccn- 
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finement, her children sick, and utterly ig- 
norant of her husband’s place of refuge, 
duting the-calamitous year of 1813, she 
yet writes : 


“I struggle ever moreand more to keep thought 
and fancy, heart and yearnings, under contro! 
—but, oh! my beloved, I suffer inexpressibly ! 
I tell you every thing, for you should know how 
things actually stand, that you may be able to 
do what is right under the circumstances; but 
I do not write thus to induce you to draw back. 
I take God to witness, who is more to me than 
even you are, that I do not wish you to do any 
thing but your duty.” 


She was interested, and lovingly so, in 
all he did, and said, and thought ; and her 
approval and advice often gave to his 
plans that undefinable finishing touch, for 
want of which, so many almost perfect 
things have lacked perfection. Distinct, 
yet capable of harmonizing, the calm, con- 
templative soul of Caroline, and the unfal 
tering activity and lightning life of Per- 
thes, mingled like oxygen and nitrogen, 
and produced the living atmosphere of 
married life. None but those who read 
their letters and their lives can understand 
how each was an absolute necessity to the 
other; and how inefficient the action of 
Perthes’ life would have been, unless he 
had had at home a love which he felt to 
be eternal, to fall back on in all moments 
of despondency—to give that calm and 
aim to all his plans which the sense ot 
something sure ever supplies to one who 
is tossing on the restless sea of being. 
Thus passed four and twenty years; and 
Perthes longed to fulfill his wife’s wish, and 
to leave business, and close his life in an- 
other sphere, where he would be able to 
grant her that calm and quietude of com- 
munion with him and God, which had 
formed the dream of her hope through all 
the years of the eager life im Blnbers. 
But sudden as a thunderbolt came paraly- 
sis, and Caroline died. 

God’s finger touched her, and she slept 
—and he was once more alone. He had had 
many children. Two of his daughters had 
been married. His eldest son had gone 
to the University. He had left Hamburg 
for Gotha, his second home. There were 
none with him after the death of his wife 
but his third daughter, Matilda, and three 
younger children. Three years afterward 
she, too, left her father’s house, and then 
the last shadow of loneliness fell on the 
loving heart. He then removed to the 
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house of his son-in-law, Becker, who lived 
near Gotha; but his sorrow was not 
healed. He writes to Nicolovius: “I 
am alone, and full of yearning and longing. 
I deeply crave for sympathy to cheer the 
desert within me; but no one understands 
me now, as I was once understood. There 
is no comfort for the sadness I feel. Night 
is in my soul.” It was with feelings like 
these that he met Charlotte Becker. She 
was an intimate friend of his married child- 
ren, and a widow of thirty with four child- 
ren. Again we have occasion to refer to 
the principle of Perthes’ existence. He 
could not live without love, and this love 
must be incarnated. He almost states 
this himself in a letter written during the 
struggle in his mind before he resolved on 
his second marriage. After asserting that 
he is sure Caroline foresaw a second mar- 
riage for him, he says of her, “ My inner 
life is filled with her memory, and will be 
so to my latest day, but I must own that 
this is possible only while I incorporate in 
thought her happy soul, and think of her 
asa human being.” He felt that his love, 
unlinked in every thought to another hu- 
man heart, would not crush him as in 
youth, but would turn to selfishness. “To 
us in our life here below,” he says, “ the 
love of the creature is given to educate us 
for the love of God. Can I dispense with 
this earthly help, and yet keep love alive 
in my heart? Can I escape the danger of 
isolating myself and becoming selfish ?” 

With this reasoning he determined to 
declare himself. It is wonderful and re- 
freshing, and were it not so beautiful it 
would be ludicrous, to find Perthes return- 
ing to the freshness of youthful passion 
once more. At the age of fifty-one the 
dew of early feeling lay cool and gleaming 
on the meadows of his heart. The con- 
stant activity which never allowed affec- 
tion to degenerate into sentimentality, but 
always gave what he received, kept his 
heart still susceptible. We can not for- 
bear this extract : 


‘** My own experiences amaze me (he writes to 


Rist,) the varying moods familiar to the inno- | 


cent heart of the boy in his first love, the en- 
thusiastic tenderness that found vent in happy 


melancholy, and universal good-will to all crea- | 


tion—these lay far, far behind me like a lovely 
dream, and no wish had power to call them 
back. But now I feel again as I did then.” 


Shortly after he declared himself. Char- 
lotte asked a month’s delay, during which 
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time Perthes underwent all the pleasur- 
able pains, the torments, the doubts, the 
ecstasies of the most youthful lover; and 
yet the man in his personality is always 
watching and even laughing at these 
youthful madnesses. At last Charlotte 
consented. This marriage supported him 
as of old. The void of his nature was 
was filled up. He writes to Niebuhr: “I 
have won a great treasure. I am loved 
with woman’s utmost tenderness, and my 
Charlotte’s noble mind discovers nothing 
in me which lessens her esteem.” His 
friends could not imagine what would 
have become of him had it not been 
brought about. Wonderfully fortunate 
was our Perthes, climbing the haughty hill 
of life with the undaunted, loving, Christ- 
ian, supporting heart of Caroline, descend- 
ing it with the calm, consoling, maternal 
love of Charlotte. 

It is possible to apply the principle thus 
traced in his character from early life to 
another portion of his being—his religious 
belief. The history of the inner life of 
Perthes is deeply interesting to us, sur- 
rounded as we are now by almost the 
same atmosphere of religious vitality 
which he breathed, owing to the transfer- 
‘ence of German thought to this side of 
|the Channel. But to speak fully of it here 
would exceed our limits. 

Soon after leaving his apprenticeship o1 
six years—“ happy pom of earnest striv- 
ing”—he abandoned the dream of human 
| perfection for another—the effort to shape 
\his being into harmony by subduing the 
| heart to the demands of the moral law by 

the exercise of lofty will. But to crush 
out susceptibility by this cold shaping of 
| the will would have been to him an “ in- 
ward hell.” He could not live without 
loving emotions. The perusal of Schiller 
led him next to the theory that “the cul- 
| tivation of our feelings is the grand neces- 
| sity,” refined ot art to such a height 
that they would rule the will. The lines 
in Schiller’s poem, Die Kiinstler, were 
| constantly urged on him by Speckter, one 
| of his friends. 
“Tt is only through the morning-gate ot 
the beautiful that you can penetrate into 
the reasons of knowledge ; and, what we 





| here feel as beauty, we shall one day re- 
|cognize as truth.” But in this he also 
| failed, and it was when beginning to realize 
'this failure that he met Jacobi. Under 
his influence he rejected all hope of har- 
|monizing the will by the rules of the un- 
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derstanding, and was taught that God re- 
vealed himself by tiometionn revelations 
in feeling. Yet his heart ever yearned 
for a personal God, not only revealed in 
feeling, but actually incarnated as an ob- 


teaching of his father-in-law Claudius, who 
quickened in his heart the germ of that 
Christian faith which afterward slowly 
developed itself in life, and revealing itself 
more clearly to him through action and 
love, finally ended in a profession of belief 
which is marvellous for its simplicity at 
that time; and to its gradual life develop- 
ment, and to his want of dogmatic reli- 
gious education in childhood, may be 
traced the love which he had in after life 
for the writings of the mystics, of whom 
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Tauler and Thomas a Kempis were his | 


favorites, while even at times Jacob 
Bohme claimed his study. The corrective 
to these writings in his character was his 
religious activity. He knew of the truth, 
because he did the truth. 

The principles of character which we 
have endeavored to trace from his child- 
hood, were manifested in an outward life 
which would be marvellous any where but 
in Germany. At the age of twenty-four 
he entered on the book-trade—1796. It 
was daringly, but not rashly undertaken. 
The swimmer was bold, and the water of 
the sea of life bears up him who trusts it. 
The plan he adopted was novel, and 
Perthes had formed his own opinion on 
the literary wants of the great movements 


of the age, and on this foundation he be- | 


gan. The calculator, the wise Micawber 
of this time, who waits ever and ever till 
some golden opportunity shall turn up, 
waits like Horace’s rustic till all the river 
shall flow away, and grows old upon the 
banks. But Perthes trusted to native in- 
tuition, and did not wait a moment. At 
the age of twenty-four he had the lonely, 
strong self-reliance of manhood. Soon 
after this lusty plunge in life, he made the 
friendship of Jacobi and Claudius, and by 
them was introduced into the Holstein 
circle, which at that time included the 
Stalbergs, the Princess Gallitzin, Nicolo- 
vius, and other well-known names. The 
impetuous, loving, keen heart pleased 
them well, and through these, and his 
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that for several States round, and even in 
ultra German countries, he attracted the 
notice of all the literary circles, and he 
was enabled to ride out the monetary 


storm of 1799, at anchor, Whole families 
ject of love ; and this he was given by the | 


intrusted him with the task of forming 
their libraries, In 1811, Niebuhr wrote to 
him for his opinion on his first volume of 
Roman history, and declared that the 
judgment of Perthes and Goethe would 
satisfy him. In the midst of all the trials 
of a rising business, his trust and energy 
never failed or flagged for one moment. 
In hours of great difficulty he rested on 
his wife. ‘ You have penetrated into the 
profoundest recesses of my being,” he 


| writes; “there is no moment of my exist- 


ence in which you are not in me, with 
me, and before me; and all I see, 
feel, or observe, I seem to see, feel, and 
observe only for your sake.” ‘“ God will 
never fail me,” he says again, “and good 
fortune follows our energy and enter- 
prize.” It is before hearts like these that 
the world lies down, and is pleased to be 
trodden on. 

In the year 1798, he had entered into 
partnership with Besser, a man of a pecu- 
liar idiosyncracy, and possessing an un- 
equaled knowledge of the character and 
value of books in all languages. Between 
these two men a friendship arose which 
was cloudless to the end, and when after- 
ward Perthes retired to Gotha, and left 
the business to Besser, each tried to ap- 
portion the larger share to the other. 

The aim too of Perthes and of Besser 
was identical—to make their business 
the medium of the literary intercourse ot 
Germany with all the various European 
nations. With this high object his book- 
trade waxed greater and greater, till he 
could write, “that he had found himself 
through his calling.” 

With all this he was not dead to any of 
the movements of Germany, religious, po- 
litical, or literary. He took an active part 
in them all. He worked for the sufferings 
which he pitied, and he mourned over the 
apathy of his countrymen on all national 
subjects. His zeal for the nationality of 
Germany, which was kindled by the op- 
pression of Napoleon, and the calamitous 
desolation of Germany in the years 1805 


marriage into the family of Claudius, his | and 1806, burnt unceasingly and bravely 


literary relations increased, His unobtru- 
sive sense of order, his skill, his Perthean 


even unto death. These two great aims, 
the advance of his well-loved business to 


mode of conducting business, his stainless | the ground of his own ideal, and the estab- 
honor in money matters were so great, | lishment of the nationality of Germany, 
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were inseparably connected in his mind. 
With Miiller he formed a friendship by 
unceasing efforts to help his great project 
for his country, His indignation at 
Goethe’s want of patriotism, and the apa- 
thy of the people, was as vivid as his hope 
their regeneration. The times did not 
damp his spirit. “Ought we not to feel 
ourselves great,” he writes to Miler, 
“just because we are born in such evil 
times?” 

In July, 1806, the very form of the Ger- 
man empire was destroyed by the confed- 
eration of the Rhine, and Hamburg be- 
came a sovereign State, and in November 
was occupied by Mortier. The commerce 
of the town was instantly destroyed. ‘All 
that was is annihilated,” wrote Perthes to 
Jacobi, “ there is no longer any trade as 
it existed formerly.” The proceeds of ten 
years’ hard work were overwhelmed in 


the general insolvency. Notwithstanding | 


this, in 1807 his busine&s was more active 
than ever; Hillman wrote from Frankfort 
on the Oder: “ You have the most exten- 
sive collection in Germany,” and Niebuhr 


had sportively called him, “the king of| the best of it. 


the booksellers from the Ems to the Bal- 
tic.” 

In 1809, the peace of Vienna destroyed 
the freedom of Austria, and the political 
nationality of Germany. Perthes, fear- 
ing for a general dissolution, and re- 
cognizing strongly the scientific and lite- 
rary nationality of his country, determined 
to endeavor to keep this alive by engaging 
all the great men in contributing to a 
journal which should be exclusively Ger- 
man, and be published by him under the 
title of the “‘ National Museum.” The re- 
ception this project met with from all, and 
the innumerable replies which poured in, 
sufficiently attest the respect and enthu- 
siasm with which he was looked on by 
the whole literary world of Germany. In 
the spring of 1810 it appeared, but his 
strenyth almost gave way under the im- 
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of espionage, by a judicious management, 
Perthes even extended his business. In 
1812, the news of the total annihilation of 
the French host in Russia reached Ham- 
burg. Now it was that the spirit of 
Perthes rose with a wing. whieh, in the 
centre of the storm, was as untiring as 
the summer air. He brought the burgh- 
ers together; he sought out all men of 
note among the lower orders ; he organ- 
| ized and planned with Von Hess and Be- 
necke, two of the leading men of Ham- 
burg; he combined every element in the 
city for one purpose—the expulsion of the 
French. But Perthes did not wish that 
the rising should be merely in Hamburg, 
he hoped to make it the signal for the 
whole of Germany. With this intention, 
which marks the character of the man, ar- 
dent but far-seeing, he set forth to ask the 
Duke of Oldenburgh to head the move- 
ment ; but, when returning, he heard that, 
on a rumor of the approach of the Russians, 
| the populace had risen en masse, and the 
| French had been driven from the town. 
| There was nothing for it but to make the 
A short time afterward, 
| the cannon of Davoust opened on the city. 
| Day by day on Hamburg fell the heavi- 
| ness of devastation ; day by day was Per- 
| thes seen, encouraging the youth, infusing 
| life into the burghers, consulting with and 
|assisting the generals, relieving the 
| wounded, housing the wearied guards. 
|He seemed possessed of omnipresence, 

nothing escaped his glance. The soul of 

Hamburgh was concentrated in its book- 
| seller. At last the city surrendered, and 
| Perthes fled to rejoin his wife, whom he 
| had sent away beforehand. Further and 
| further must he fly, for the French are 


| deeply indignant. 


‘He had lost every thing; he had not even 


| ready money for the support of his wife and 


| children, yet he worked morning and night to 
secure the creditors through the debtors of the 
| house. He was perfectly calm and clear; he 


mense labor of editing it, and the con- | received expressions of respect and consideration 


tinued political excitement. 


Perthes’ words at his birth seem almost 
prophetic of this book: “We rejoice in 
the birth of a boy,” he writes; “ through 
the youth now growing up we may exert 
an influence on the future, which we can 
not on the present.” 

In 1810, Hamburg was declared a 
French town, yet, in the midst of a system 


During this | from all sides. “ What I hear of you inspires 
troublous period, his son Clement, the au- | 
thor of the present work, was born, and | 


me with the deepest respect,” wrote the Duke 
of Augustenberg; “and your indomitable spi- 
rit fills me with admiration, and I esteem it as 
am honor and a pleasure to have an opportunity 
of saying this to you. Your belief in a higher 


| world is, indeed, a great matter ; it is this be- 
| lief alone which is the source of your strength.” 


} 
{ 
} 


Leaving his wife at Aschau, a summer 


| villa on the shores of the Baltic, he crossed 
‘that sea in a storm to Sweden, and we 
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find this characteristic passage in a letter | 
to Caroline : 


“So Iam again on land, after a glorious pass- 
age. Howl delight in these noble waves; my 
deepest feelings are called out by them, and | 
become cheerful and courageous. I feel as if I 
were in my proper element. Far off across the 
sea the moon cast a strip of silver light, and the 
rayless sun a reflection of glowing red. I never 
received such impressions of the sublime as 
during that short voyage.” 


During the truce which followed, Per- 
thes’ exertions were incessant ; and when 
war broke forth again, he wrought, like 
Coeur de Lion before the castle of Tor- 
quilstone, as if ten men’s strength were in 
his heart. Amid all the disputes, and 
parties, and fightings, and fears of the 
time, this small delicate figure seems to | 
move like a lance of light, disclosing diffi- | 
culties and their solution, piercing false- | 
hood through and through, with a bril-| 
liancy of honor untainted by any stain, | 
and a brightness which comforted and | 
succored all who were desolate and op- 

ressed ; and this at a time when his fami- 
y were ill, his wife at a distance, his | 
property irrevocably gone. He gave up | 
all, that he might help some. So deep | 
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of the sick, and in that bitter weather out 
of 800 there died 600. After eighteen 
hours’ notice, the “suburbs also were set 
on fire, and 20,000 people were driven out 
of the city to face the biting cold, and to 
sleep to death upon the snow. Perthes 
was untiring; he wrote, he planned, he 
sent to England and to Russia for money, 
he had recourse to loans, he was continu- 
ally with the generals; his correspond- 
ence in answer to questions on all subjects 
connected with the people and country 
was enormous. “He held no office, he 
had neither rank nor title,” writes his son, 
“and yet he appears at this time to have 
occupied the centre around which all busi- 
ness revolved that had any bearing on the 
destinies of Hamburg.” In the meantime 
there came no news from Caroline, and he 
was much depresed in spirit. At last, 
worn out, and his work for the time fin- 
ished, he returned to his temporary home. 
Caroline met him at the threshold, and 
led him in silence to his dead son. Bro- 
ken in health, his prospects and property 
gone, the aim of his life seemingly de- 
stroyed, the loving heart felt the calm 
death-smile of that son whose laugh had 
been the brightness of his house. But 
neither the noble man nor the noble wo- 


was the impression that his self-sacrifice, | man failed in faith or courage. The keen 
and his genius, and honor made, that | life and and indomitable energy went 
Niebuhr writes: “Would God that you | forth again to comfort and succor, and 
would now step forth as a statesman in our | Perthes lost his own grief in relieving 
fatherland. I call to every one who has | that of others. It was the Christian pecu- 
ears to hear to tell me how you can in fu- | liarity of this man that he gave his life for 


This it is which makes him so 
noble and so true. This it was which pro- 


ture be brought into the administration of | others. 
Germany ;” and, in addition, he possessed | 


the personal confidence of the generals 
and princes of Germany, Sweden, and Rus- 
sia. In the mean time, at Aschau, Caroline 
and his children were suffering continually. 
Her misery was excessive, and her crush- 
ing anxiety for his life was not relieved 
till the news that he was sent on a peace- 
ful deputation to Frankfort as the repre- 


duced that energetic action which never 
failed. The law of Christian existence 
was the principle of his being: “ Whoso- 
ever loseth his life shal! find it.” 

During the years of 1814 and 716 he re- 
| organized his aw ateed and by a journey 
| through the Southern States established 
a unity of the book-trade between North- 


sentative of the Hanse towns, for whose 
can ga as independent States he had 
een laboring with the intensest assiduity. 


ern and Southern Germany. 

He was now fifty years of age, and the 
need of the battling energy of life being 
Shortly after he returned to Caroline, | gone, Perthes wished for a quieter sphere 
Perthes was requested to assist in the | of action. The wish of his later years had 
distribution of money to the Hamburg-| been to retire with Caroline, who had so 
ers. “He took up his quarters at Flott-| nobly and so womanly endured, and grant 
beck, a small town on the Elbe, about | her that quiet communion with him which 
nine miles from Hamburg, Here the situ- | she in her declining state of health so muc! 
ation of the city revealed itself to his| desired. We have seen how this wish was 
eyes in all its horror.” On the 30th of| frustrated. 

December, Davoust had burnt the hospital,/ It is a solemn moment when the youth 
only giving a single day for the removal | steps into life alone, yet it is mingled with 
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a certain lofty joy. 
emn moment when the man, bereaved of 
his heart companion, left of his children, 
closes the book of manhood and opens that 
of age. Men there are who live from 

outh upward, and die without an epoch 
in their lives; but some are called on to 
change place and friends, and leave the 
well-known haunts endeared by a thous- 
and joys, and sanctified by trials overcome. 
This was the case with Perthes. Deeply 
did his susceptible heart feel the abandon- 
ment of Hamburg. The loss of Caroline 
wrought a sorrow which did not speak. 
Like Jacob, rich, his life aim won, he left 
the land of labor. Like Jacob, too, when 
all was brightest he raised the cup of hap- 
piness to his lips, and “the wine of life 
was drawn.” In the bitterness of his soul 
he went forth to his new home. 
had settled at Gotha, the capital of the 


Duchy of the same name, and well known | 


to us as the place where Prince Albert 
spent his youth. A primitive little town, 
with the watchman’s horn at night, and 
by day the gay maidens, and the strong 
men of the neighboring Thuringian forest, 
passing through the quaint and quiet 
streets, all full of relics of the olden time. 
Here it was that Perthes determined on 
opening business asa publisher, Stricken 
in heart as he was, he could not but be 
active; as usual, he had well considered 
what he was about to undertake, He was 
intimately acquainted with all the great 


men of the time, with all the literary re-| 


quirements of the age, and had extensive 


correspondence with France, England, and | 


Spain. 

For twenty years he issued from his 
press a continued series of historical and 
theological works, and the latter class are 
those which have exercised the greatest 
influence on English divinity. The strug- 
gles and the various difficulties which he 
had to endure and contend with in creat- 


ing a historical literature for Germany, | 


are interesting in minute detail, but would 
not be so here. It will suffice to give a 


short extract from a letter to the Baron| 


Yan Gagern, written when he was endea- 
vouring to combine a number of literati, 
to write a genuine history of the European 
States :— 


“‘ Your Excellency will smile at my believing | 


it possible to unite learned Germans in a com- 
mon enterprise. 
ly, but no one can influence the world by him- 


But it is a more sol-| 


| after six years’ continual striving. 


This he} 


I know the difficulties perfect- | 
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self, and he who is too wise to be helped will 
never do great things in any department. I 
hope by this truth to overcome even the sensi- 
tiveness of the learned. I do not despair. I 
have the gift of uniting the dispersed, bringing 
the distant near together, and tuning any dis- 


| cord of heart and mind among right feeling 


men, This is the plowI have plowed with 
all my life.” 


In carrying out this object he succeeded, 
Thus 
in a short time he ranked with Cotta and. 
Reimer as one of the three first publishers 
of Germany. His activity was always the 
same vigorous thing, and his insight was 
equally clear, He was popular with all 
classes of men. It was known by his pa- 
pers, after his death, that he had two 
thousand books offered to him for publica- 
tion. Still carrying in his heart his fa- 
vorite idea of the book-trade as a national 
concern, in 1823 he stirred up his brother 
workers to thake Leipsic the centre of 
their movements, and by his advice two 
hundred booksellers formed themselves 
into a society, a national guild. In 1833 
he decided the sense of a meeting for the 
building of a bookseller’s exchange. “ He 
it was,” says Frommann, “ who, as chair 
man, reconciled all contending opinion— 
all those present remember the striking 
words he used, and the impression they 
made.” His hopes for the success of this 
were most sanguine, and were realized, in 
1836, by the opening of the building by 
the Merchant’s Company of German Book- 
sellers, which, fifteen years later, contained 
seventeen hundred members, “ For many 
years,” writes Frommann, “ Perthes, 
though always declining to act as Presid- 
ent, was really the central point in all 
our deliberations and decisions.” 

With this realization of his life-aim, we 
conclude the outward life of Perthes. 

In 1837, he was warned by an attack. of 
infiuenza that he was no longer young. 
But the restfulness of the second youth 
was his. He had lived and conquered— 
all that had been keen was now calm. He 
was youthful to the last. He remembered 
Frederika and thought of Caroline, as 
with his wife he walked by the streams, 
for his old love of nature had returned in 
a fuller stream. In his wanderings in the 
Black Forest we trace the boy who, years 
ago, raced through the woods which 
greened around the Schwartzburg. 

To enjoy the remaining summers of his 
life, he rented a small house at Friedrich- 
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roda, a little village about ten miles from 
Gotha, Much amusement was there to 
his friends who, located in the front of 
the house, found their view barred by a 
blank stone wall; but from the large win- 
dows of the back the hill sloped down into 
the vast floor of the Black Forest, whose 
pines every morning burned in the red 
sunrise. On each side of the valley the 
mountains rose, full of tarns, and their 
sides rich with beech and fir, through 
which wound the rocky bridle-paths of 
the country. Crowning the vale was the 
ducal castle, formerly the ancient Bene- 
dictine cloister of Reimhardsbrunnen. 

Here it was that, threading the wood- 
paths with his wife and three little girls, 
and climbing the hills for new points of 
view, his loving heart made friends with 
the charcoal-burners and the woodsmen, 
and the knots of the village people, so 
that in 1840 they gave him the freedom 
of their little town. 

Here it was that every Saturday the 
house was full of grandchildren and rela- 


tions, and the merriment flew over the | 
old woods till evening—and Perthes the | 


heart of all. 

Here it was that the friends of his man- 
hood came to see the old life warrior, and 
to carry away a keener sense of being. 
Here it was that Tholuck, and Liicke, and 
Marheineke, and De Wette, and Oldshan- 
sen, were his guests; and one summer 
evening siladiaty came Schelling, one of 
the last of his early friends, “ then a slen- 
der, black-haired, Swabian youth, now a 
robust old man, with snow-white head,” 
and the sun rose upon their parting. 

Thus he revived the past in the present, 
without losing the present in the past. 

Thus went by five years ; Perthes going 
to Friedrichroda in May, and in Septem- 
ber, when the forest mists were cold, re- 
turning to Gotha, and still carrying on his 
business actively. 

But the time was close at hand when 
the soldier of life was to lay aside his arm- 
or. In 1842 he wrote to Bunsen: “I 
believe that my end is not far distant. I 
have no longer any appetite, not even any 
spiritual appetite, for what is on this side 
of the grave. My souls longs for more 
certain nourishment.” 

On Christmas day all his family assem- 
bled roundhim, He enjoyed himself with 
youthful glee. But, in 1843, his illness, 
which was liver-complaint, grew as the 
year advanced. Still, pain-tossed and 
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| emaciated as he was, the light of intellect- 
|ual and spiritual life shone clear and 
|} warm, In March he still sat up, dressed, 
| and surrounded by books and papers. He 
\took undiminished interest in the new 
| histories of Hagenbach and Ranke. He 
| spoke for hours to his sons on all the pos- 
| sibilities of their lives. “One forgets,” 
| writes one of his friends, “ that he is sub- 
| ject to the universal law of decay.” But 
| as the outward ebbed away, the inward 
| life, which had been strengthened by sor- 
| row, was deepened by meditation. Very 
| characteristic was his reading of the Bible. 
| During the impetuous activity and the 
| progressive soul contests of the years of 
|;manhood, the Epistle to the Romans 
'was his constant study. But now when 
}age had tamed the lion-like rapidity of 
feeling, and the soul assumed the contem- 
| plative rest of love, he found in the Gos- 
| pel of the loved disciple all he desired: 
'“He who has,” says Perthes, “ the 
| fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven- 
| teenth chapters of St. John has all he 
needs for life and death.” It is told of 
him that the nearer he approached the 
grave the oftener did he read the seven- 
teenth. 

His consciousness he retained to the 
last. There was no torpid slumber of 
that quick intellect. ‘“ The knowledge of 
life being over,” he writes to Dérner, “ is 
to me a very peculiar, and by no means 
depressing feeling, rather, on the contrary, 
exhilarating.” To Neander: “In hope 
and faith I am joyfully passing over to 
the land where truth will be made clear, 
and love pure.” 

In May 1843, his sufferings increased, 
and on the 18th of May he died. We 
extract Clement Perthes’ account : 


*“ About six o’clock in the evening, an inti- 
mate friend, the court-preacher Jacobi, came in. 
Perthes opened his languid eyes to him, and 
stretched out his hands, saying, ‘ For the last 
.time ; it will soon be over but it is a hard strug- 
gle.’ About seven, Jacobi and the doctor left 
him; at eight, his breathing became slower and 
deeper, but without occasioning any uneasiness. 
His whole family stood round him. Perthes 
had folded his hands, and, for a short time, prayed 
aloud, but his speech had now become inarti- 
culate, only the oft-repeated words. ‘“ My Re- 
deemer,” “ Lord,” “‘ forgiveness,” could be dis 
tinguished. It had now grown dark. When 
| lights were brought in, a great change was visi 
| ble in his features ; every trace of pain was gone, 
his eyes shone, his whole aspect was, as it were, 
transfigured, so that those around him could 
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only think of his bliss, not of their own sorrow. | men, and that at a time when the nation- 
The last sounds of this world that reached the | degrading principles of the French about 
dying ear were: “ Yea, the Lord hath prepared | 


: ; ; | marriage are entering our capitals and 
tra, the life the all in. = rnc Christ is the | towng—for all true national existence has 
i Hi 


! its deepest foundation-stone in the purity 
Thus died a ChristianGerman. But of | and reality of its domesticrelations. Those 
far deeper importance to us than the/| to whom it is refreshing to meet with a 
death is the hfe. A life undeviatingly | Christian heart ahondked by any petti- 
true, and self-sacrificing, and loving, and | ness, or ty hate, or wild intolerance, 
manly, A life which had no false shame. | will find it here, Those who wish to un- 
A life based on the principles of His life | derstand Fichtes dogma: “ That life is 
“who went about doing good,” and | blessedness, for all true life is love,” will 
strengthened by belief in His revelation— | understand it here, if they have not found 
a life which had great aims, and which | it in a higher life than Perthes lived. 
wrought them out greatly—a life nobly |Those who are relieved by reading of a 
begun and nobly finished. A married life | joyous, practical, thorough existence will be 





which is a high example to women and to | cheered. 





From the Lon 


EDUCATION 


“We hope that we have many young 
readers.” Happy the author who can 


solace himself with this hope, and who re-' 
members the responsibilities which it im-| 


poses! He should have a high commis- 
sion and an earnest purpose, and be, more- 
over, master of his craft, who is ambitious 
to teach the young of his generation. 
There are more failures in this than in 
any other aim of sincere or insincere zeal ; 
and it isa great mercy that this is the 
case. It is oneof God’s safe-guards thrown 
around young people, that their instincts 
are, generally speaking, impatient of the 
empirical, unskillful, dishonest, or un- 
earnest voice, while they are swift to hear 
and apt to follow the genuine teacher sent 
to them from God. Dr. Thomson seems 
to be one of these. These genial and in- 
structive essays are pervaded by a pur- 
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pose to engage the minds and hearts of 
| young men, and young women too, in 
the service of all that is great and good. 
He reverences his hearers, puts great faith 
|in their susceptibility to the highest moral 
|influences, and tasks all his powers to 
| make his words acceptable to them. The 
essays are thoroughly sound in principle, 
simple in expression, full almost to excess 
| of the fruits of various reading, and earnest 
and devout in their tone. Their faults 
are many; but they are not such as to 
defeat their general aim: some of them 
are the result_of the desultory character 
inseparable from a volume of unconnected 
lectures, and others of them, perhaps, be- 
come such by crossing the Atlantic and 
meeting the English eye. But, on the 
whole, the book deserves our hearty com- 
mendation. 

Our main object in taking it up now is 
to derive from it some suggestions for a 
| few plain practical comments to our own 
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young readers at the commencement of a 
new year of our labors. Like our author, 
we advise all who are of riper years and 
maturer judgment to pass over this final 
article; not dging, however, the 
solitary half-sheet which is devoted to the 
exclusive benefit of their juniors, perhaps 
their own children. There is. no fear of 
its being neglected. If none glance at it 
but the class for whom it is especially in- 
tended, it will vie with any hed article 
in the volume in the number of its intelli- 
gent readers, 

For we also hope, and more than hope, 
that our pages have many young readers. 
This periodical keeps them as a body con- 
tinually in view. Its pages are most care- 
fully adapted to their tastes and their im- 
provement. Its subjects, and the treat- 
ment of them, are always brought before 
the imaginary tribunal of our young men, 
before they are sent forth into the world. 
There is no portion of the community 
whose favorable censure it more deeply 
desires, or is more fully bent a win- 
ning; hence there is none which exerts 
a more direct influence upon the style 
and character of its endeavors to contri- 
bute to the general progress of the age. 
And this solicitude has a threefold reason : 
first, and supremely, a concern for the 
well-being of the young themselves ; 
secondly, a natural regard for its own in- 
terest as a journal; and, thirdly, a sense 
of its responsibility to the generation 
which the young are in process of form- 


ing. 
e desire to be of service to young 
people in a matter which is to them of in- 
calculable importance—the choice of the 
books they read, and their general esti- 
mate of the literature of the age they live 
in. Young men find themselves as soon 
as their minds expand to a clear perception 
of their relation to things around them, 
in the midst of a whole world of literature, 
good, indifferent, and infamous, into the 
possession of which they have entered as 
an inheritance, and which is daily increas- 
ing upon their hands. They are appealed 
to by a thousand conflicting voices, and 
called to exercise their judgments upon the 
gravest questions—some of which ought 
not to be submitted to their judgment at 
all, being placed by Providence beyond 
the need of it, and others which every 
generation brings to its own children to 
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guardiansand monitors, Those whom we 
address are not without guides in things 
which pertain to their supreme, their eter- 
nal interests, and in all that concerns the 
link between this world, with all its duties 
and obligations, and the next, with its 
blessedness and rewards. Our function is 
to be serviceable to them in regard to the 
probation of their minds in the world of 
literature; to mediate betwen them and 
the books which claim their attention ; to 
suggest. those which may be read, to re- 
commend those which should be read with 
deep earnestness, and to act as an Index 
Fepurgatorius with regard to those 
which they should avoid. We aim to 
condense for them into readable essays 
the information of many unreadable vo- 
lumes; to unmask the illusions and dis- 
cover the true tendencies of the bewildered 
speculatists with whom our own, like eyery 
age, abounds; and, while doing all this, 
to foster and direct those intellectual and 
literary tastes which are only not the no- 
blest that a young man: can cultivate. 
This is our aim, and this we will do, if God 
permit—but not without the aid of our 
young men themselves. We would be a 
necessity to them—they are a necessity 
tous, Our hope is in their frank and un- 
reserved surrender of their minds to our 
guidance now in their unformed youth ; 
we have no doubt of going with them in 
that case through life, and of being trans- 
mitted with their approval to their child- 
ren after them. We would make much 
sacrifice of literary pretension, were it ne- 
cessary—but it isnot—in order to sustain 
and to extend our influence upon the mul- 
titudes of those who are now just emerg- 
ing out of boyhood, fresh with all th 
elastic vigor of their youth, Give them 
to us, and we care not who rival us in the 
good. graces of their fathers, But they 
will be the fathers soon themselves, They 
are forming the generation which is now 
at hand; and no periodical, tinctured by 
the slightest sense of responsibility to the 
cause of all progress, can fail to see the 
importance of its mission to the youth of 
the age. They are to sway the coming 
time. All the best interests of humanity 
will soon be transmitted to their keeping. 
Many religious, commercial, political ques- 
tions of our age await their solution in 
the next. = great social reforms 
which are now struggling into possibility 
will be in their hands to mature or to sup 





ecide upon. Growing i, tang such re- 
sponsibilities, they can not have too many 








press. Many fearful evils, which are only 




















th me us, must be grappled with by 
them; and the responsibility of having 
any part in the training of the future men 
of the age, is a consideration which, more 
than our own interest, or even their per- 
sonal good, moves us to continual jealousy 
over our influence with the young. These 
remarks may seem to travel out of the 
sphere of our impersonal function; but 
they are not unsuitable to the time, or 
our professional office, when rightly 
viewed, Moreover, we have begged this 
sheet for particular readers, and they will 
understand our meaning and motives. 
How many thousands of young men are 
just at this time thinking of their plans 
for mental improvement during the com- 
ing year, musing over their last year’s 
neglected and broken rules, and scheming, 
in the impressible buoyancy of their self- 
forgiveness, new “ distributions of time!” 
' Few intelligent young people, between 
the age of fifteen and five-and-twenty, let 
either a birthday or a New Year pass 
without some such tribute to the import- 
ance of system in the management of 
their little stock of opportunity. They 
have not yet reached the time when the 
mind grows weary of forming plans for 
its self-regulation, or is disyusted with its 
past failures. Their period of life is full 
of elasticity: the voice of the past is 
scarcely heard ; the future, and the pre- 
sent, out of which it is growing, is every 
thing. What would we not give if we 
could point out to them one single book 
or tract which should give them effectual 
help at this critical conjuncture! But we 
know not one treatise within the com- 
pass of the English language which meets 
the case. Heavy and cumbrous books on 
the “improvement of the mind” there 
are in abundance; “students? guides,” 
also, we have, which may be of service to 
such young Teutonic geniuses as have 
their whole life before them for study, 
with all their faculties under their absolute 
control, and know no weariness of the 
flesh or spirit. Buta plain, sensible tract 
—nothing more is wanted—which should 
lay down the few general principles on 
which mental culture depends, point out 
the best and most accessible works on 
every subject, and direct the young reader 
to the surest means of cultivating and 
tifying his various intellectual faculties, 
is sighed for in vain by multitudes of 
young men. Even in the learned pro- 
fessions, where they might reasonably 
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be looked for, nothing is more difficult to 
find than a plain directory, keeping pace 
with the age and its works, to the young 
man’s studies. And as it regards the 
large unprofessional mass of our youth, the 
young artisans and nee bulk 
of the youthful population—they are left 
to their own instincts, directed by the 
casual review or the public voice, in the 
choice of books: the whole world of lite- 
rature is before them, and Providence 
their only guide, 

These reflections were ne to our 
minds by many passages in Dr. Thomson’s 
lectures, and ecially ome Essay on 
Miscellaneous ing. e Essay itself 
does not answer to the title, and so far 
disappointed us; for there is nothing 
which we should be more glad to see than 
an earnest lecture on one of the great evils 
of our railroad-reading times—that of the 
desultory, purposeless habit of reading 
every thing which falls in one’s way. An 
inveterate miscellaneous reader will never 
come to ms good. He adopts the surest 
method of impairing his faculties, and 
teaching his memory to be unfaithful. 
He is a marvel to himself, that he can 
read so much and know so little. He 
gradually becomes a total stranger to the 
exercise of earnest, patient thought, and 
is sure to descend to a vicious and trifling 
taste. He contracts the fatal habit of 
reading without attention, and the still 
more fatal habit of catching the tone of 
whatever happens to be passing through 
his mind—if he has any left—at the mo- 
ment. Hence vanity, presumption, un- 
reality, skepticism ; and in the end, it may 
be, something worse than all these, to 
which they too often lead. To take another 
and a lighter view of it : the aimless reader 
of every thing defiauds himself of nearly 
all the benefit, and very much of the 

leasure, which judicious reading affords. 

e does not give his faculties time to 
play their part. His mind is always in 
too much haste to think, reflect, and form 
a deliberate judgment ; hence he loses the 
exquisite pleasure, and the great advan- 
tage, of ratifying or reversing by his own 
judgment the conclusions of others. His 
memory, crowded with various and dis- 
cordant rubbish, resents the neglect of 
method, and comes at length to be utterly 
inert. His imagination, or fancy, or taste, 
has no time to dwell upon, and relish, and 
feel the beauties, which just flash upon it, 
and are gone for ever. Thusall the ends 
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of reading are perverted; the 
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rice of | a calling in life; and every calling—if we 


knowledge, and wisdom, and endless de- | omit some of the lowest—has a literature 


light is in the hands of a fool; “the Pie- 
rian spring,” as Dr. Thomson somewhere 
says, “ is turned into the waters of Lethe ;” 
and the mind, seemingly always at work, 
has never any thing to show for its pains. 

Reading, however, must be in some 
sort miscellaneous—that is, diversified ; 
and, provided it be directed by a few 
great controlling principles, can not be 
too various, Our essay, after discussing 
briefly how we should read, comes to the 
question, why we should read ; and then 
makes a needless distinction between the 
lighter uses and the higher ends of read- 
ing. We say needless ; for, “to tranquil- 
ize our passions, to beguile our journeys, 
to give interest to our idle hours, to refine 
the manners and harmonize the heart, to 
awaken the desire for knowledge and 
form the taste for reading,” are surely 
worthy to be classed among the highest 
ends at which books aim; and our hu- 
man nature being what it is, these objects 
are not lightly to be “ passed over,” even 
when put in comparison with “ the inform- 
ation, the balancing, and the stimulating 
of the mind, the formation of the style, 
and the reformation ofthe heart.” As we 
would put it, every young man should 
determine to apply these five tests to all 
his reading of every kind, or rather 
should e every page he reads contri- 
bute to one or other of these five purposes : 
1. The information of his mind in his own 
particular vocation. 2. The acquisition 
of general knowledge, 3. The disciplining 
of his faculties, 4. Their pure recreation. 
And, 5. Lastly, though pervading all, the 
education and amendment of the soul, as 
on probation for eternity. To regulate 
and adjust these various purposes, to 
neglect none, to give each its proper 
place, to remember each at the right 
time, is the great problem of the young 
reader’s probation, the test and trial of 
his wisdom, There are no lighter and 
higher ends of reading; whatever hour 
can give a good account to one or other 
of these tests is an hour well spent. 

We would reverse Dr. Thomson’s order, 
and place the proper profession of a young 
man first in its claim upon his time. 
“There are those who object to this di- 
rection, and think that a man should con- 
centrate all his powers upon his profes- 
sion.” We are among the objectors, All 
who are supposed to read these lines have 





of its own, Which it should be the busi- 
ness and the pride of every one whom 
Providence has placed in it to cultivate. 
In our own days of methodized knowledge, 
every profession and every craft has the 
results of all experience digested into 
books. In the professions, properly so 
called, every one knows that the price to 
be paid for eminence is assiduous daily 
and nightly devotion to the volumes in 
which all their mysteries are locked up. 
The divine, the lawyer, and the doctor of 
medicine are each of them set down at 
the threshold of life in the midst of a 
library all but unlimited ; and what is 
the first obligation of reading to them ? 
But the builder, and the carpenter, and 
the tanner, the tradesman in every 
line, the clerk in every office, all have a 
specific literature of their own, more or 
less extensive, more or less repaying 
study. To what a large class of young 
men should McCulloch’s Commercial Dic- 
tionary be instead of a library ! 

A cme © acquaintance with the book- 
learning of his own craft is honorable in 
each, and secures every young man from 
contempt. It can not fail to tell upon his 
success in life ; for it will double his inter- 
est in his occupation, and the zeal which 
he throws into its affairs. On the other 
hand, no amount of general information 
will redeem the folly of him who is shal- 
low and soon exhausted upon subjects in 
which he should be a master. Let, there- 
fore, the books which bear upon his own 
calling be the foundation shelf in his lit- 
tle library ; let him determine, whatever 
else he may be ignorant of, to be wise in 
the things which concern his business in 
life, and to derive all the benefit which 
thought, and study, and reading will af- 
ford him in his attention to his daily calling. 
And if he does so, he will not only secure 
an honorable place in his own vocation, but 
take the surest method of acquiring genera! 
knowledge. For such is the communion 
of all branches of information, that it is 
impossible to study one subject well with- 
out becoming more or less acquainted 
with a thousand accessory matters. Al- 
most every good book on every topic is 
a kind of centre to all literature. 

Thus having done justice, as we think, 
to the claims of a young man’s main voca- 
tion, we pass naturally to the second 
guiding principle of all our reading—the 
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acquisition of general information. It is| But there is another purpose, and high- 
not only desirable, but it is the duty of | er even than this, to which reading should 
every young man, under the condition | be subservient—the disciplining of our 
we have already laid down, to aim at | mental faculties. It is impossible to read 
some acquaintance with every branch of | at all without performing, consciously or un- 
knowledge. And it is a duty which is | consciously, a series of mental processes. 
placed in our day within the reach of ful- | So far, however, as we have already gone, 
fillment to every one who is in earnest, | these processes have been regarded as 
and redeems his time. But the mark | ministering to the memory alone, the aim 
must not be set too high. We must| being to store up knowledge for use. 
learn to content ourselves with the gene- | Multitudes never go beyond this. They 
ral principles of science, with the leading | use their minds through life without study- 
dates of history, with the broad outline | ing, or seeking to improve, the wonderful 
of geography, and, in short, with the fun- | instrument which they use. But the mind 
damental faets of all knowledge. These | is susceptible of an education and of a 
are provided by the industry of skillful | discipline which has no limit in this life. 
writers in such variety and abundance, | Now there are two ways in which read- 
and at so cheap a cost, that almost every | ing may subserve the strengthening of the 
young man may have on his own shelves | mental powers; first, when it is chosen 
the elementary principles of all the liter- | for that express purpose, making that its 
ature of the world. ie he take pains to | onlyaim; and ledoisal , by itsinsensible, un- 
establish in his mind the rudiments of any | conscious influence, when it is conducted 





science, there will be the nucleus of an | 
ever-growing information. Geology is 
the science of a life ; but there are at Teast 
a dozen handbooks which digest most 
scientifically, in a few pages, all the results | 
of the last thirty years’ astonishing reve- | 
lations in that science, A clear and defin- 
ite notion of the great critical eras in the 
history of the world is obtained at no | 
great expense of labor, but its advantage 
as the foundation of a growing historical 
knowledge is incalculable. The same ap- 
plies with still more force to the history* 
of our own land. In short, we may apply 
this gens generally. The youth who 
would enrich his mind, fill his memor 
with knowledge, and go on through life 
adding to his stores of information, must 
spend his first years in laying diligently 
his foundations, Let him be thankful for 
the handbooks of the day, its dictionaries 
of science and general knowledge, which 
none despise but the ignorant; let him 
make it a rule to read nothing on any 
subject the principles of which he has not 
fixed in his memory; let him keep his 
note-book near at hand, and use it not too | 
much, but to the purpose; and, finally, 
let him determine to find out the meaning 
of every word which convicts him of his 
ignorance, and to satisfy himself at once 
on every point which is doubtful. If he 





aright. Those who have time and oppor- 
tunity do well to put themselves in early 
life under the discipline of those abstract 
studies, the chief object of which is to 
train the mind to patient thought, con- 
centrated attention, and government of 
its own processes. Such are mathematics 
and formal logic; and the hours spent 
upon the demonstrations of Euclid, or the 
mastering of the laws of syllogistic reason- 
ing, are never thrown away, though their 
benefit remains simply within the mind. It 
direct and practical benefit be considered 
essential, the same advantage to the dis- 
cipline of the mental powers may be 
gained by studying metaphysics and mental 
science, making some such book as Tay- 
lor’s Elements of Thought the founda- 
tion; or by determining to master, for 
instance, Butler’s Analogy and Sermons. 
We would lay, however, more stress at 
present upon the slow but sure effect 
upon the invigoration of the mind, of the 
fixed habit of reading carefully whatever 
is read. And here we may refer with a 

probation to our essayist’s excellent o 

servations on the question, How shall we 
read? The substance of his answer is, 
that we must read, first, with diligent 
scrutiny of the meaning of words—their 
shades of meaning, and their construction 
in the sentence. “ Hence, it would be 


work on his way patiently, and humbly, | well for us to have always upon the table 


and perseveringly, guided by these rules, | an English dictionary, and a biographical, 
there is no limit to the amount of inform-|a geographical, and a scientific one, that 
ation with which, in the course of years, | we may understand the allusions, and feel 
he will store his mind. the full power, of the author. A good 
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book read with constant references, when- 
ever necessary, to maps, history, and au- 
thority, is worth a cart-load read superfi- 
cially ; it exercises our highest faculties, 
extends the circle of our information, and 
revives, deepens, and applies knowledge 
previously acquired.” ext, that we 
should read with reflection; that is, that 
the reader should constrain himself to fol- 
low the thread of the author’s argument, 
exercising an ind dent judgment upon 
“the validity of his inferences, the weight 
of his matter, the additional illustrations 
and arguments by which his reasonin 

might be corroborated, the relation whic 

the facts bear to our previous knowledge. 
Men too often, either from a want of in- 
formation or a want of independence, 
from an overweening confidence in the 
author or an incorrigible indolence in 
themselves, from an unpardonable haste 
or an unfortunate weakness, receive all 
that they read. Such minds are never in 
one stay. If you would know their pre- 
sent state of mind and opinion, ask what 
book they have last read.” These last 


sentences are worth pondering ; but the 

must be guarded against perversion. It 
is a miserable thing for a young man to be 
under the hard necessity of weighing every 


truth for himself. Surely God never intend- 
ed that. Surely the unripe youth must 
pass through a term of frank submission 
and docile surrender to the guidance of 
others, in which he has nothing to do 
but to set his own seal, and give his as- 
sent to ~— he learns, — he should 
trust to his own independent judgment. 
But to a thoughtful, humble, and Sonal 
youth the transition is gradual and sure 
from the one te the other. If he is wise 
enough to seek direction as to what he 
reads, and never in earlier life permits 
himself to listen to any but trustworthy 
and authoritative teachers, he will in due 
time know how to choose the good and 
refuse the evil; he will be in no danger 
of being swayed without volition of his 
own by every wind of doctrine. Lastly, 
comes the iation of reading. The 
determination to make that which is read 
our own results surely in the general in- 
vigoration of the intellect powers. 
“ The habit of attentive, reflective, appro- 
priative reading may not be easily ac- 
quired, nor is any other good habit; but 
we may ee it, what Aristotle says of 
learning, “ roots are bitter, but the 
fruits are sweet.” Youth is the time to 
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acquire it, and the best mode is to use the 
pen; not to transcribe important chap- 
ters or beautiful passages, to be used as 
aids in argumentation or gems in compo- 
sition—a practice which enervates memo- 
ry and degrades style; nor to construct 
common-places—an exercise much more 
useful; but to form discourse of your 
own.” Here, however, we must pause, 
and suggest our own idea of the use of the 
pen, instead of that which the author 
seems to intend. Nota word should be 
said against the practice of accumulating 
choice passages of great authors; the 
very act of writing them down must im- 
press their influence deeply upon the 
mind. But the most important use of the 
pen of the young student is to analyze the 
work which he is reading, and reproduce 
its train of thought in his own words, and 
with as much precision as he can. This 
habit, sewn in for a few years, would 
do more than any one other rule to form, 
and strengthen, and discipline the mind. 
It would abridge his reading very consi- 
derably, but a thousandfold increase his 
benefit. 

Recreation is the natural counterpart 
of discipline ; let us, then, turn to another 
legitimate test which may be applied. 
Human nature requires, and God permits, 
rest and diversion both to body and soul. 
Among all the sources of simple recrea- 
tion to which men repair, books may be 
fairly regarded as taking the first place. 
There is more pure refreshment of spirit 
and exhilaration of mind derived from 
literature than from any one other refuge 
of man’s weariness ; perhaps, in our day 
and in this land, than from all others com- 
bined. We shall say nothing now of the 
perversion of this wholesome source of re- 
creation ; of the vast mass of pestilential 
literature which creates and feels its abuse. 
We have now to do only with the legiti- 
mate and necessary use of reading to this 
end; and with special reference to those 
who make reading an earnest business of 
life. They should impress this principle 
upon their minds, that writings of lighter 
interest are to be resorted to for mental 
recreation alone. Light reading is the 
repose of the mind which reads hard. It 
should not take the place of bodily rest, 
of the refreshment of the soul amid the 
beauties of nature, of social relaxation, 
and of the several amenities of life. It 
should aim simply at the refreshment of 
the mental faculties; and be moderate, 
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therefore, and discreet. Being such, it is 
as useful in its place as more earnest study, 
and can be as well accounted for. There 
is a vast range of literature in which the 
mind may disport itself and come back 
refreshed. Inthis may be classed pure 
poetry, books of travel, genial and garra- 
lous essays, lives of good and great men, 
and such pictures of life and manners as 
are less fictions than reflections of reality 
and truth. The same mind which works 
hard in reasoning, combining, storing up 
its acquirements, finds its rest in imagina- 
tion, fancy,and humor. Let us deserve our 
repose by the labor of reality, and then find 
it if we will for a season in the unreal 
world. But here we are on dangerous 
ground; let us make our essayist the 
spokesman. 


“T utter a single caveat against a class of 
books which is usually employed to serve the 
purposes of recreation— I mean novels and ro- 
mances. In condemning them, let us not be 
understood as denouncing aJ fictitious produc- 
tions: the fables of Msop, the allegories of pro- 
phecy, the parables of Christ, the tales which 
embellish and impress historical facts, and the 
illustrations which the pulpit employs with so 
much grace and efficiency, afford at once au- 
thority for fiction, and rules for its construction 
and use. Novels and romances usually offend 
a pure taste and a sound mind by their gaudy 
dress, their unnatural characters, and their pau- 
city of instruction ; and always tend to weaken 
the power of attention, to impair the judgment, 
to divorce the connection between action and 
sympathy, to give a preponderance to the ima- 
gination, to create a distaste for simple truth, 
and a disinclination both for manly studies and 
the dull realities of life. Many of them are li- 
able to a greater objection, as, by a Plutonic 
chemistry, they turn the diamond of virtue into 
the charcoal of vice. It is alleged that they soft- 
en the heart, and excite an interest in suffer- 
ing. Often, however, it is an undistinguishing 
or a mawkish sensibility, which, while it can 
weep over the picture of a dead gipsy, can 
wring the heart of a living father. t, by in- 
flaming the imagination, erateray: Shen affec- 
tions, and exciting an interest in ks, they 
may be useful to some minds, and, indeed, to 
most minds in certain moods, must be admitted; 
but since the good they accomplish may be 
effected by works of unquestionable tendency, 
why resort to such as intoxicate while they im- 
paradise, bewilder while they allure, and emas- 
culate while they excite? The higher forms of 
poetry, owt Bo and religion, are sufficientl 
fascinating and energizing to all the faculties.’ 


All this is very good in the main, though 
the author’s illustration of his point at the 
commencement is singularly unfortunate. 
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To say nothing of the fable, and the his- 
torian’s and the preacher’s illustrations, 
surely the prophetic allegory and the Re- 
deemer’s parables have no element of fic- 
tion in them. Our Lord’s parables are 
based upon the deepest and most myste- 
rious truths of nature and of life, and are 
the profoundest and severest part of His 
teaching. What seems fiction in his lips 
is no other than the inmost reality of 
things. But not to dwell upon this, the 
light literature of the day demands the 
youthful reader’s utmost caution. The 
far greater portion of it is simply worth- 
less; much of the remainder, however 
bright, is polluted. There is a residue, 
which is the creation of the highest order 
of genius, employed in the delineation of 
life and manners: but here we are met by 
a sad alternative. Either they leave out 
altogether the mystery of man’s religious 
nature, and the struggles of his probation 
for another world—that is to say, the 
most real and essential element of his be- 
ing; or, if they admit it, it is generally in 
such a manner as to convey the most un- 
real impressions. A consciousness of this 
is perpetually inducing sincere Christian 
writers to exhibit the workings of the 
spiritual faith and life in religious novels— 
in some cases, indeed, with great success. 
But the instances of success are not those 
which command general attention and ex- 
cite wee frenzy ; it is not in the tales 
of which Dred may be regarded as the 
highest representative at present that we 
are to look for Christian truth recom- 
mended in fiction. If faith is merely a 
vague aspiration of the soul, and the per- 
fection of the Redeemer’s life its. only sti- 
mulant and object, then Dred, and a few 
other books of the same kind, but with 
less genius, are exquisite exhibitions of its 
influence; but if faith is the great condi- 
tion of man’s acceptance, and the atoning 
death of Christ {ts first and and indispens- 
able object, then are these works eapable 
of doing such mischief'as their transcend. 
ent genius, and their harrowing appeals 
to the benevolent instincts of humanity, 
can scarcely repair. But this is. tempting 
us into a digression, from which we must 
make haste to return, 

It, however, leads us directly to the 
last test which a thoughtful young man 
should apply to all his reading— its influ- 
ence upon his spiritual nature, the perform- 


ance of his duties to Ged and man, and 


his relation to another life. Our author 
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makes, in closing, some pertinent and 
striking remarks upon the supremacy of 
the Bible, age after age, in its influence 
upon the human mind; and on the su- 
preme importance of living under its con- 
tinual inspiration. He whose being is 
ruled by the Word of God, will, of course, 
read nothing which that Word does not 
sanction; and in proportion to the inte- 
grity of his submission to its sway, will 
be his jealousy over his intercourse with 
the thoughts and words of men. It will 
cost him no great effort to renounce or 
withstand the fascinations of unsanctified 
literature, who trembles at the Word of 
God. But more than that, he will make 
it his study to bring all his reading into 
subordination to the supreme influence of 
Divine truth, and into codperation with 
its sanctifying energy. Religion has an 
intimate connection with the discipline of 
the intellect and the enrichment of the 
mind. The Divine Spirit uses all our 
faculties in the process of our salvation. 
He opens the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge to the prepared mind; and 
the preparation of our minds for the 
highest teaching is not His work alone. 
It may be that the intellectual discipline 
of this life may have more to do with an- 
other life than we are apt to think; and 
that indolence or unfruitful reading may 
entail eonsequences which the blessedness 
of eternal salvation will not entirely re- 
pair. Be that as it may, the piety of the 
earnest student and conscientious reader, 
who sanctifies all his acquirements by 
deep devotion, and who thus brings eve 
energy of his mind, and affection of his 
heart, and impulse of his will, into the 
service of his religious life, comes nearest 
to that standard which the Epistles of 
St. Paul constantly set before the Chris- 
tian’s eyes. 

But the religion of reading does not 
end there. Weare born not only to save 
our own souls, but to do our duty. 
Knowledge puffeth up, unless its subordi- 
mation to the practical ends of usefulness 
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turn it into wisdom. The utilitarian 

rinciple, if it have any value at all, has 
its value here. The glory of every young 
Christian, of every young man—alas for the 
young man who is not a young Christian! 
is to renounce himself for the good of his 
generation, to seek not his own things 
even when most solicitous for his own ad- 
vancement, but to train his powers and 
capabilities to their utmost pitch, that 
they may bring their utmost glory to God 
in the service of the world’s redemption 
from ignorance, wretchedness, and sin. 
Every vocation of usefulness is best filled 
by those who bring most knowledge, and 
wisdom, the fruit of sanctified knowledge, 
to the performance of its duties. Let the 
young man, therefore, rejoice in his youth. 
The fact that he is young is itself a most 
inspiriting encouragement, if he is bent on 
living an earnest life. He may redeem 
his time, in a sense in which none else 
can; he may renounce every evil habit, 
form and act upon any good resolution, 
aspire to unlimited excellence and useful- 
ness, and hope for a career honored of 
God and blessed of man—if he will. 


“With you the soil is plowed, and the clods 
broken; cast now the seed into the furrow, that, 
when the earth mourneth, and the vine lan- 
guisheth, and the joy of the harp ceaseth, it 
shall not be as the shaking of an olive-tree, or 
as the gleaning of grapes when the vintage is 
done; but that your barns may be filled with 
plenty, and your presses burst out with new 
wine. The mind cultivated from youth puts on 
its noblest crown when the almond-tree flour- 


TY | ishes, and enjoys a marvellous second-sight 


when they that look out of the windows are 
darkened: judges have given their ablest deci- 
sions, physicians exhited their highest skill, and 
divines produced their richest works, when the 
grasshopper was a burden.” 


We gladly use the words of this genuine 
Transatlantic friend of young men to ex- 
press our own earnest wishes, and our fare- 
well for the present to all the young peo- 
ple who read our pages. 
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Hisrortans are rapidly getting divided | streets, but that which comprises the slip- 


into two classes: those who take pains, 
and those who make money. Some few 
writers are honest enough to do the first, 
and clever enough to do the second ; but 
they are exceptions, Generally speaking, 
the aim of the writer is only to construct, 
with the greatest possible rapidity, that 
repulsive combination of the instructive 
and the amusing which aspires to the title 
of popular literature. Pacts sink into 
utter unimportance; views of character, 
theories of political events, explanations 
of political conduct, once given by some 
standard writer, are endlessly repeated ; 
the one object is, not to say any thing 
new or any thing true, but to say some- 
thing smart. Two causes are at work 


to produce this: there prevails an ignor- 
ant admiration of the inferior modes of 
modern French writers, and the class of 


writers and readers constantly gets worse 
as it gets larger. Writers of 7 popular his- 
tory, and those who read pes admire 
them, may be compared to Turks trying 
to adopt the costume and fashions of 
Western Europe. ‘The process is inevit- 
able, but it is not a pleasing one to witness. 
The West must infuse its ideas into the 
minds of the East, and the imitation of 
external peculiarities marks the earliest 
and easiest stage of the change; but a 
European feels rather ashamed of his own 
costume when he sees it travestied on the 
limbs of an Oriental. So, although we 
are aware that bad literature must pre- 
cede good in the minds of many, and that 
the demand for bad literature is irresist- 
ible, still we shrink from the spectacle. 
And the bad literature of which we speak 
is not that which circulates in forbidden 
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shod, irrelevant, untrue, careless, preten- 
tious works on grave subjects, that are 
intended for the higher and middle classes ; 
to comic histories, to clervernesses of all 
kinds written to demand about grave and 
great men; to all the trash that is paraded 
as “ exceedingly well adapted for country 
book societies.” The best antidote for 
such literature, and the only one that has 
any immediate efficacy, is to be found in 
the works of those few gifted writers who 
can please as well as conscientiously in- 
quire, can write as well as think, and tell 
a story as well as examine and decide 
what ought to be told. But there is also 
another class of writers to whom we owe 
great obligations, who do not hope to 
attain a direct popular influence, and 
whose office it is rather to fortify and aid 
those who already desire that a love of 
labor and a love of truth should be reco- 
gnized among the qualities of a historian, 
than to allure those who only turn to his- 
tory to fill up a vacant hour. 

Among the principal of the writers of 
this class is Mr. Kemble, whose studies in 
Anglo-Saxon history have been found so 
valuable by all who have tried to go back 
to the beginnings of the English constitu- 
tion and law. Mtr. Kemble has now pu- 
blished a work referring to a very differ- 
ent era, it being a collection of State Pa- 

ers intented to illustrate the history of 

urope, but especially of Germany and 
the Electorate of Hanover, during the 
period when William III. and Anne occu- 
pied the throne of England. We have 
rather more than two hundred letters 
from men and women who then held emi- 
nent stations in the political world, and of 
these a large proportion are from the pen 
of Leibnitz. Biographical notices are in- 
serted to make the reader acquainted with 
the previous history and subsequent for- 
tunes of the different writers of the letters. 
These notices are very ably and carefully 
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written, and the selection of letters has | they can rely on students who will study, 


been made with sufficient judgment to 
enable us to form something like an ade- 
quate notion of the position and character 
of the chief writers. Altogether it is a 
work which we are very glad to have, and 
which we should be very glad to see wide- 
ly read. We might make objections to 
it. The choice of the subjects of biogra- 
phy is somewhat capricious; many of the 
etters are unimportant, and many of the 
events and transactions illustrated by 
these State Papers are of the smallest and 
humblest character. But the real merit 
of the book is not in the parts, but in the 
whole. It is because it carries us to the 
sources of history, under the guidance of 
an author to whom these sources are fami- 
liar, that it deserves perusal, As we read 
these letters, we gain an appetite for the 
first foundations of history—for those ul- 
timate facts on which, however remotely, 
smart writing builds its airy superstruc- 
ture. It happens that the ground over 
which Mr. Ramble takes us is, in a great 
measure, the same as that traversed b 

Mr. Thackeray in his Lecture on George I. 
Let any one compare the knowledge he 
gains from the State Papers with that de- 
rived from the Lecture, and he will find 


that all he learns from Mr. Thackeray is, 

that the Elector of Hanover lived in a lit- 

tle court with little foolish eee in it, 
ran 


and that a great many cleve satirical 
things can be said about this petty princi- 
pality and its chiefs. But the book makes 
these people realities to him. We may 
confidently say, that any one who ever 
reads any materials of history witha view 
to investigate any one point of historical 
truth, will ever after see and ju his- 
tory and historians in a new light. Veri- 
fication, however pertial and temporary, 
is the first step to the attainment and ap- 
preciation of historical truth; and it is 
the direct and obvious tendency of such a 
book as Mr. Kemble’s to implant a taste 
for, and foster a power of, verifying histo- 
rical assertions. 

With reference to this point of the gain 
to be derived from some acquaintance 
with the sources of history, we may be 

rmitted to remark that the Universities 

ve it in their power to give a direction 
to historical studies which might prove of 
considerable importance. The Universities 
possess inestimable advantages: they can 
rate on minds strengthened with pre- 
vious knowledge, and’ desirous of new ; 





and will not immediately begin to publish 
what they have learned ; and this class is 
the great want of the outer world. They 
have excellent libraries, and every re- 
source of wealth, space, and leisure. The 
students of the two Universities should be 
taught to consult original authorities. 
The day on which he first opens the Rolls 
of Parliament or Rymer’s Fledera is a 
greater epoch in a student’s career than 
that on which he hears the ablest lecture 
that was ever delivered, There is, of 
course, a measure in this, as in every thing. 
There are only a few of the sources of 
history that a student can profitably con- 
sult ; but it would be a very possible task 
to determine what those few should be. 
The habit of mind promoted by honest, 
independent investigation is the object to 
be aimed at, not the amount of truth eli- 
cited, which must necessarily be small 
and unimportant. In the later part of 
English history, the memoirs of Clarendon 
and Burnet furnish a means of transplant- 
ing the reader of the nineteenth century 
into the seventeenth and eighteenth ; but 
the process is here, perhaps, too easy to 
be very valuable. Karly istory offers a 
better field. If the student of Mr. Hal- 
lam’s Middle Ages hunts out any of the 
references contained in the notes to that 
work, where the text is based on facts 
contained in such authorities as the Rolls 
of Parliament, he will, with one or two 
days’ work, begin to ascertain how good 
histories are made. It will be necessary 
that he should have, first, good guidance, 
or he will not know how to set to work ; 
and, secondly, a limited and definite range 
of study, or he will soon grow eitheir su- 
perficial or despondent. But if the Uni- 
versities do not undertake to give such 
guidance, there is little use in their pre- 
tending to meddle with the study of Eng. 
lish history. 

Mr. Kemble opens his work with an 
historical introduction, in which he des- 
cribes the state of Germany at the time 
when the State Papers were composed. 
Germany had been shaken to the very 
base by the shock of the Thirty Years’ 
War. From that shock she has never 
thoroughly recovered, even to this day. 
The cause of the decay of Germany are 
among the dark passages of history, Even 
if we grant that there is a perceptible pro- 
gress im the general conditions of man, yet 
certainly this progress does not move 
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along the path of human calculation. Ger- 
many has been*the parent of progress 
beyond her own boundaries, but she her- 
self has not advanced. The Germany of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries was a 
better country, with a freer people, a 
more honest set of rulers, a much wiser 
system of government, and an infinitely 
higher position in Europe, than the Ger- 
many of the present day. There is scar- 
cely anything more sad in the history of 
man than the contrast between the noble, 
living freedom and truth of Luther and 
his contemporaries, on the one hand, and 
the faithless, timid, bigoted, insulting sys- 
tem imposed on Prussia since the Revolu- 
tion of 1848 on the other. It is true that 
this may only be a temporary disgrace ; 
and the English alliance is an external 
homage to a higher order of things, which 
deserves to be noted. The causes how- 
ever, of the present state of Prussia, and 
the apparently hopeless degradation of 


the part of Germany under the control of | 


Austria, go very far back, and the effects 
therefore are not easily to be removed. 
One of the chief of these causes was, un- 
doubtedly, the bloody war which was en- 
ded by the Peace of Westphalia—a war 
of which Mr. Kemble well says, that it left 


Germany prostrate and ruined, not less 
by the loss of its material prosperity, than 
by the total breaking-up of all those social 
and political relations which had hitherto 
held the great but heterogeneous body 


together. Thousands of villages vanished 
for ever from the face of the earth. In 
many cities one half, in some two thirds, 
in a few even five sixths, of the houses 
had been destroyed. The peasant, “with 
his house torn down or burnt over his 
head,” had becomea bandit. The princes 
had become “ little more than the heads 
of mobs of plunderers.” Some had taken 
service mak: ve Austria; others, bursting 
the bands of the old Germanic confedera- 
cy, were endeavouring to establish them- 
selves as independent sovereigns; and di- 
vided only by the Rhine was France, 
whose deep principle of policy was the 
desintegration of the Empire. Louis XTV. 
finished the work which the war had be- 
gun. He cajoled, bribed, subsidized, flat- 
tered, threatened, and intrigued, until he 
beeame the master of the poor little prin- 
ces of Germany. There was no spirit of 
resistance within their petty principali- 
ties ; the tried and famished peasant had 
no longer any wish but to eat the bread 
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| of misery undisturbed. The princes there- 
fore, and sometimes their wives, but far 
thore generally their mistresses, acted as 
they pleased; and being cut off from all 
reat aims, thought only of the smallest. 
y were chiefly oceupied in their serious 
hours with filching little strips of territory 
from each other, and in their leisure hours 
in imitating, on the tiniest scale, the luxury 
and fo grandeur of the Court of Ver- 
sailles, 

Among these princes there was how- 
ever, one who was in every way a remark- 
|able man — Frederick William III. of 
Brandenburg, “ whom history has justly 
surnamed The Great Elector.” 


“ Called,” says Mr. Kemble, “ to raise his little 
principality to the highest point of power, and 
to prepare its reception into the foremost rank 
among the dynasties of Europe, wise in counsel, 
provident of means, intent upon great ends, and 
well assured that the prosperity of the prince 
can only consist with the prosperity of his peo- 
ple, he had succeeded in driving the Swedes 
| from his neighbourood in the Baltic, in repres- 
sing the pretensions of Poland, in restoring the 
| material well-being of his estates, and in taking 
| up the high position of the head of the Protes- 
tant interest in Germany. And great as was 
the debt which Germany owed the Elector, Eu- 

rope, that is, free and t Europe, owed 
him a debt scarcely less. He was the only Ger- 
|man prince of any importance who supported 
| Holland and the Btadtholder. The minor po- 
tentates of Northern Germany, together with 
the Scandinavian kingdom, were bent upon a 
| system of union among themselves, and neutral- 
iy beyond their borders. Ultimately, the policy 
of the Elector of Bradenburg prevailed; and 
although he did not live to see the formation of 
the Grand Alliance, yet he contributed, in a very 
important manner, to the possibility of its being 
made, and imbued statesmen to whom he left 
the charge of affairs with the convictions of 
State policy which he himself entertained so 
strongly.” 





Englishmen, are, however, perhaps 
more concerned with the fortune of a 
much smaller State than that of Bran- 
denburg. The tiny principality of Bruns- 
wick was split into two portions—viz., 
Brunswick Wolfenbiittel and Brunswick 
Liimeburg. The latter boasted a subdi- 
vision, and was held by the separate 
| houses of Zell and Calemberg, or “ give 
‘it the name by which it is better known) 
_Hanover, The third son of a Duke of 
Hanover had, in 1658, the honor to es- 
| pouse Sophia, the twelfth child of the Klee- 
‘tor Palatine, and of Elizabeth, daughter 
|of JamesI. Perhapsno couple in Europe 
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could at the time of their marriage have 
had less reason to suppose they were des- 
tined to found a line of monarchs. But 
death, and the foreed unfruitfulness of 
royal families, made both husband and 
wife the representative of their parent 
stock. The husband became reigning 
Duke of Hanover, and, by dint of pushing, 
scheming, and all kinds of bribery and 
diplomacy, he finally got created an Elec- 
tor, and became Elector of Hanover. 
Sopiah lived long enough to have been 
within a few days of wearing the English 
crown. At the Hanoverian Court lived 
Leibnitz, and the great bulk of the papers 
contained in this volume are written from 
or to Leibnitzand his princess. They are 
the two chief pictures in the gallery, and 
it is to study them in the only way in 
which historical pictures can be really 
studied, namely, by looking at the 
sketches given in their own handwriting, 
that Mr, Kemble principally invites us. 
The Electress was one of the most re- 
markable women of her time—and it was 
a time in which any goodness, sense, or 
honesty in women was worth noticing. 
Her husband, who, tried by the standard 
of the German princes of his day, was not 
a bad man, obeyed the prevailing fashion, 
and “ gave her reason to deplore his va- 
grant fancies.” His wife, however, hand- 
somely forgave what she could not help. 
“Tl m’importe peu,” she said, when the 
Elector’s attentions to a fair Italian were 
inted out to her, “ il m’importe peu que 
. le Duc proméne son ceur toute la 
journée, pourvu que le soir il me le rap- 
porte.” She even condescended on one 
occasion to address an indignant defense 
of the Elector’s mistress to a lady who had 
called in question the conduct of that emi- 
nent person; and if policy prompted her 
to do this, she could not have viewed the 
connection without an occasional pang ; 
for however completely she may have 
stifled the feelings of female jealousy, she 
must have been mortified, being as clever 
as she was handsome, to see herself ex- 
cluded from the world of politics. The 
Elector did as his fellows in rank did; and 
as they made a point of settling State af- 
fairs with the reigning favorite, the Elector 
took counsel wit ame von Platen in- 
stead of doing so with his wife. Still, the 
Electress was not a woman who could be 
at the head of a Court and not make her 
influence felt ; and perhaps her side of the 
little Hanoverian Court was as worth 
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seeing as any thing of its kind in Germany. 
Mr Kemble dwells with evident pleasure 
on the attractions which the circles of So- 
phia had to offer, and the passage in 
which he describes these attractions will 
bear an attentive perusal. 


“ But although the direct interference of the 
Electress with public affairs may be denied, 
there was another sphere in which her persona] 
influence must have been actively exerted and 
continually felt. Among the multifarious in- 
terests which were to be conciliated ere all the 
objects of the Serene House could be attained, 
it is impossible that such a woman as Sophia 
should not have played an important part. Her 
court of Hanover, and still more her intimate 
circle at Herrenhausen,* were celebrated 
throughout Europe for the dignified and grace- 
ful intercourse with men of good breeding and 
learning, in which she personally appeared to 
so much advantage, Here were gathered round 
her women of lofty station and cultivated man- 
ners, remarkable for their grace and beauty, or 
distinguished by their wit. Sophie Charlotte of 
Prussia, as amiable and as clever as her mother, 
took refuge here from the wearisome pomp of 
her own court, and the pedantry of her heavy 
husband; here Caroline, the future Queen of 
England, her beloved daughter-in-law, hung on 
the eloquent lips of Leibnitz, discussing the 
providential scheme of the world, the perfecti- 
bility of man, and drawing even out of evil 
proofs of the wisdom, justice, and mercy of God. 
Here were to be found the light, vivacious 
Frenchman, the grave and traveled Englishman, 
attracted by the fame of her society and the 
charms of her conversation; and here was the 
central point to which news of every descrip- 
tion from every corner of Europe continually 
flowed, to be again continually dispersed for 
the amusement and instruction of her corre- 
aoa In this society the pious and learned 

olanus, the polished and deeply-read Horten- 
sio Mauro, laid aside for awhile their severer 
studies ; here Hindel preluded to those sublime 
strains which have given to him among compo- 
sers the same rank which Milton occupies among 
poets; and here, above all, throned, the great 
intellectual giant of the age, to whom questions 
touching the profoundest metaphysics or the 
lightest art were equally welcome and familiar ; 
who was as well versed in the history of ancient 
realms and peoples as in the politics of his own 





* This country-house, about two miles from 
Hanover, is built in the stiff French style, with large 
gardens, decorated, or deformed, by a profusion of 
bad statues, fountains, and clipped beech and horn- 
beam hedges. These however were, and still are, 
full of nightingales, which the Electress loved. Her 
apartments in this chAteau have lately been restored 
to the state in which they were when she talked 
pleasant scandal here with her daughter the Queen 
of Prussia, and Caroline of Anspach, or laughed at 
Leibnitz’s jests, and dictated her correspondence with 
half the beaux esprits of Europe. 
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day, the pairigeee or the gossip of cotemporary 
eourts—who devised stupendous machinery to- 
day for the mines in the Hartz whence the 
Electors derived their wealth, and to-morrow 
must inevitably be consulted as to the hanging 
of a picture or the furnishing of a boudoir ; who 


founded academies of science and art, and la- | 


bored in vain with Bogssuet to find some com- 
mon ground of reconciliation between Protest- 
ant and Catholic, yet refused a cardinal’s hat 
and the librarianship of the Vatican, offered him 
on condition of apostasy ; the friend of Bernoulli, 
the correspondent, and, unhappily, at length 
the opponent of Newton; the dexterous negoti- 
ator, and the most lively and amusing of letter- 
writers ; the most universal man, perhaps, of 
whom the history of letters has to tell In such 
a circle, drawn together by such a woman, how 
much must not have been won, which mere 
diplomatic notes, memorials, and deductions 
could never have brought to pass! How many 
difficulties, envenomed and complicated by mere 
official communications— “ces vaines paroles 
dont la politesse des ministres assaisonne 
lapreté des refus” *—must not have yielded to 
the charm of her conversation and the irresist- 
ible graces of her manners !” 


As Sophia grew older she grew a per- 
son of more and more importance : first, 
by the rise of her husband in the scale of 
German princes, and, in her latter years, 
by the near prospect of wearing the En- 
glish crown. During the reign of Queen 
Anne, the Electress of Hanover was in 
constant communication with the chiefs 
of the party who were more especially 
concerned to maintain her pretensions, 
This collection includes several letters that 
originally passed between Sophia and her 
British paherete Bishop Burnet is per- 
haps the most noted of her correspond- 
ents who belonged by birth to our side of 
the water; but the list includes Thomas 
Burnet of Kemney, a distant relative of 
the prelate; Lord Raby, afterward Lord 
Strafford, English embassador at Berlin ; 
and Mr, Stepney, English envoy at Dres- 
den and Vienna. It would be unfair to 
expect too much from letters of the kind 
preserved in this volume. There is not, 
perhaps, one which deserves praise as a 
piece of composition, and there is scarcely 
one which can be said to give important 
historical information. But we must take 
them as a whole if we wish to do them 
justice. We can not close the book with- 
out feeling that we know the period not 
only better, but in a different way from 
any to which we had been accustomed, 


* Fred. II., Mém. de Brandenb. i, 123, 4th ed. 
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and that many persons of more or less 
eminence are no longer mere names to us, 
but associated with a certain cast of ex- 
pressions which they themselves have em- 
ployed. We see that, even at a time 
when the run of distinguished men and 
women were not inspired by very lofty 
aims or actuated by very lofty motives, 
there was a constant fund of good sense, 
and of that higher kind of prudence which, 
with reference to public conduct, we may 
call good principle, afloat among those 
who raised themselves above the dead 
level of sensual enjoyment. Sophia was 
a good and attached mother; and there 
are numerous indications in these letters 
that age did not chill her heart, and that 
it was always sure to give a warm wel- 
come to all the offerings and outbursts of 
family affection. She had the misfortune 
to outlive her beautiful and accomplished 
daughter, the Queen of Prussia ; and her 
sons were a source of great trouble to 
her, especially her eldest son, George De 
whose ill-fated match is one of the most 
melancholy stories of the time. She had 
not, therefore, a very happy life —few 
women perhaps have, who live as long as 
she did; but it was brightened by the 
light of affection and the influence of a 
cheerful spirit. Most of her letters con- 
tained in this volume are given in the 
original French ; but there is one excep- 
tion, and it happens that the letter Is 
more than usually interesting, not only 
because it is characteristic of the writer, 
but because it gives a glimpse at the great 
barbarian who was then making Russia a 
powerful empire, and at the estimation in 
which he was held, and the manner in 
he was treated by the queens and prine- 
esses of civilised Europe. Peter passed, 
in 1697, through Coppenbriick, a fief of 
the House of Brunswick, and Sophia and 
her daughter were far too curious to let 
so strange a sight pass them unnoticed ; 
so they requested and obtained an inter- 
view, and this is the account given by the 
Electress of the evening which these 
royal personages spent together : 


“The Ozar is very tall, his face is very hand- 
some, and his person very noble; he has great 
liveliness of spirit, and his repartee is ready and 
to the purpose: but, with all the advantages 
which Nature has given him, it is much to be 
desired that his manners should be a little less 
rustic. We sat down at once to table. M. 
Coppenstein, who acted as Marshal, presented 
the napkin to his Majesty, but he did not know 
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what to do with it, because, instead of ee 
at table, they had given him, in Bran urg, 
water-glasses after dinner. His Majesty was 
placed at table between my eenghie and myself, 
with an interpreter on each side. She was very 

y and very talkative, and we struck up a great 

iendship. My daughter and ‘his Majesty ex- 
changed snuff-boxes: the Czar’s was ornamented 
with his initials, and my daughter sets great 
store by it. We remained at table, in truth, a 
very long while, but we would willingly have 
staid even longer, without feeling a moment’s 
ennui, for the Czar was in a very humor, 
and did not cease to entertain us. My daughter 
made her Italians sing: their performance pleased 
him, although he confessed he did not care much 
for music. I asked him if he liked hunting: he 
replied that his father had been fond of it, 
but that, as for himself, from his childhood up- 
ward, he had been passionately fond of naviga- 
tion and fireworks, He told us that he worked 
himself at ship-building, showed us his hands, 
and made us feel the callosities which had 
formed themselves there by dint of manual 
labor. After our meal, his Majesty sent for his 
violins, and we danced Russian dances, which I 
like much better than the Polish ones. We 
kept up the ball till four o'clock in the morning: 
we had, in fact, formed a design to pass the night 
in a chateau in the neighborhood, but, as it was 


already daylight, we returned hither at once with- gu 


out sleeping, and very well satisfied with our 
day.” 


Mr. Kemble seems to us somewhat to 
overrate the interest which attaches to 
these letters as illustrative of the life of 
Leibnitz : 


“These letters,” he says, “contain parts for a 
picture of one of the great heroes of the eigh- 
teenth century. They supply a good deal of 
illustration of one side (hitherto little noticed) 
of a great man’s character. We have seen 
abundant materials for a life of Leibnitz, as 
jurist, mathematician, historian, philosopher, 
and theologian ; but we see him here, nearly 
for the first time, as politician, courtier, gentle- 
man, and accomplished man of the world.” 


It would be more true to say, that from 
these letters we see that he was a politi- 
cian and a courtier, than that we see him 
as he was while filling those characters. 
We find him treated with great deference 
by men of high position, his opinions on 
State affairs eagerly sought after, his com- 
pany desired by princesses of the blood, 
and his thoughts occupied by court balls. 
But we do not find in this collection any 
letter written by Leibnitz himself whi 

shows any great comprehensiveness or 
depth of policy, or any keenness of obser- 
vation or grace of writing. The highest 
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quality displayed in the letters of Leibnitz 
contained in this volume is that of a court- 
ly good sense. Although a philosopher. 
he writes unaffectedly and with the ap- 
pearance of enjoyment about masquerades 
and dances ; nt although he is a states- 
man, he makes no foolish attempts at a 
mock wisdom and diplomatic mystery. 
A letter, written on July 13th, 1700, to 
the Electress Sophia, describing a comic 
masquerade or village fair, represented 
the day before at the theatre of Litsen- 
burg, may be taken as a very fair example 
of the faculty which this great hero of the 
eighteenth century had of dishing up 
gossip daintily enough to set before a 
ueen, We are told how a certain M. 
Osten acted the part of a quack-doctor, 
and had a margrave for his harlequin, and 
Monsgr. the Electoral Prince, “ who, in 
fact, really has learned the hocus pocus,” 
for his juggler. At the opening of the 
theatre, we are told, there appeared the 
solemn entry of the Doctor, mounted upon 
a kind of elephant; and Madame the 
Doctress (who was the Electress in dis- 
ise) showed herself also, carried in a 
htter by her Turks. The juggler, the 
tumbler, the buffoons, and thetooth-drawer 
came next ; and when the Doctor’s whole 
suite had sed by, there was a little 
ballet of gipsy-girls, ladies of the Court, 
under a chief, who was Madame the 
Princess of Hohenzollern ; and some others 
joined them in order to dance. There is 
plenty more of all this, neither less nor 
more entertaining ; and Leibnitz was quite 
right, probably, in supposing that the Elec- 
tress Sophia would be glad to hear the 
news of persons related to her or familiar 
with her. But Mr. Kemble speaks as if 
his digging up this letter (and we can 
safely say it is a fair specimen) was an act 
of Lhe justice—a restoration of Leibnitz 
to his proper place in the esteem of men, 
and illustrative of many fine qualities. 
What more can it be said to indicate than 
that Leibnitz was gentleman enough to be 
asked to the show, and courtier enough to 
know that an account of it would be ac- 
ceptable to a great lady? There is no 
wit or elegance in the language, no skill 
displayed in the portraiture of individuals, 
no acuteness of reflection or nicety of 
observation. It is as plain-sailing, com- 
mon-place a piece of court gossip, writ- 
ten in courty style, as can be found. 
Throughout the volume there can indeed 
be said to be only one letter of Leib- 
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nitz which indicates a great and com- 
manding mind in the writer, It is a letter 
written to Count Schulenburg in 1702; 
and it discusses with ability, completeness, 
and sense the position in which the Elector 
of Saxony, who was-also King of Poland, 
was placed by the timidity of the Poles. 
Their irresolution prevented Schulenburg, 
then acting as the Elector’s general, from 
holding his ground against the Swedes ; 
and Leibnitz examines the possibility of 
making further resistance, Im a manner 
that - a his great knowledge of the 
affairs of the different Courts of Europe, 
and of the probability of new combina. 
tions being coed by which the Elector 
of Saxony might be benefited, One or 
two extracts from this letter may give a 
fair—we ought, perhaps, to say a favorable 
—specimen of the mode in which Leibnitz 
handles the political subjects of his day, 
The following passage has reference to 
some of the principal causes why the mili- 
tary affairs of Germany were at that mo- 
ment under a cloud. 


“The bad effects of the King of England's 
death were only too apparent; and besides, 
what you, sir, yourself say of the negligence 
with which military affairs are treated (on which 
nevertheless the safety of States often depends) 
is only too true; but I find that they hardly 
treat of State and finance much better. People 
understand very little in Germany of what: the 
English call political arithmetic, that is to say, 
the profound reasonings which enter into a great 
detail of practice: this is because that study 
requires a profound application, and people find 
it more convenient to reason in the lump. But 
the event generally shows that misfortunes 
might have been foreseen; and, following the 
cavalier and superficial manner of treating mat- 
ters, the same thing happens in business which 
they teach us in theology, namely, that all that 
is good comes to us from God, and all evil from 
ourselves ; that is to say, when we succeed, it is 
a piece of good luck, and when we fail, it is our 
own fault. What touches me the most in the 
bad management of military affairs is, that peo- 
ple take so little care of the men, whom they 
leave, or cause to perish for no purpose. We 
have just at present received news of the attack 
on the counterscarp of Kaiserswerth: it seems 
they have only carried one corner of it. The 
King of Prussia alone must have lost between 
three hundred men there, for the day before the 
attack, the enemy had lodged about eight bat- 
talions in the place: so here is the siege of a 
summer-house turned into a siege of Ostend.” 


We will add an extract earn | 
some good remarks on the possibility an 
the need of inventive genius in war: 
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“* What pleases me in Prince Eugene is that 
he is enterprising, but with great judgment ; 
that he devises extraordinary plans, and exe- 
eutes them with great punctuality. I am 
tempted to think that, in order to reduce the 
great power of the House of Bourbon to the ex- 
tent which is required, it will be necessary to 
change the ordinary course of military affairs 
by new inventions, and by unexpected means, 
which it seems to me might be employed, not 
only in the attack of places, but also for action 
in the field ; but one must be in the profession 
in order to execute them properly, and give 
them the requisite perfection. ar is more 
susceptible of novel plans than polities, because 
war depends in a great measure on physics 
and mechanics; while, on the other hand, af- 
fairs of state, with the exception of finance, are 
only founded upon reasonings which any body 
may discover, if he will only give himself the 
pains ; but since men in general have but little 
application, those who have the talent of appli- 
cation and detail may strike quite as good blows 
as in war, in choosing proper persons for their 
execution.” 


Among the biographical notices, there 
is none perhaps more interesting than that 
of Cavalier, the chief of the Camisards. 
He is not in any way connected with the 
history of the House of Hanover, or with 
the other persons of whom Mr, Kemble 
has given sketches. Nor has Mr. Kemble 
any letters or papers of importance to 
bring forward as illustrating the strange 
career of the Protestant chief, except one 
in which Cavalier distinctly asserts, what 
has been made a matter of question, that 
he had an interview with Louis XIV. 
when passing through Paris, after Villars 
had put an end to the Camisard outbreak. 
Our readers may probably remember that 
this outbreak took place in the Cevennes, 
a portion of the district of Languedoc. 
The inhabitants—a set of rude, rough 
mountaineers—were deeply attached to 
Protestantism, and were the last to with- 
stand the fiery persecution which Louis 
XIV. directed against them as a set-off in 
the eyes of heaven for his numerous pri- 
vate sins, The danger of the times, and 
the wild life—scarcely better than that of 
beasts of pray—led by the Camisards, en- 
gendered among them a strange and mor- 
bid fanaticism. Ultimately, the leader- 
ship of these unfortunates was confided to 
the hands of Cavalier, the son of a peasant 
of the poorer class in the village of Ri- 
baute, and then a lad little more than 
twenty years of age. For a long time 
the insurgents made not only a spirited, 
but asuccessful resistance,being stimulated 
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by the .atrocity of the wrongs to which | 


they were subjected. At last, the Court | across the Oder, under the very eyes of 
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army, inferior in numbers and equipments, 


thought so seriously of the movement, | the Swedish king. Two years later, he 
that it was determined to send no less a | again encountered the Swedes not far 


rson than Marshall Villars to crush it. | 
Hi the battle through the ill conduct of a 


e began by mitigating the severity of 
the persecution, at the same time that he 
pushed his military operations with much 
more science or than had been 
displayed by his predecessor. Cavalier 
saw that the struggle must be a hopeless 
one, and he determined to abandon it. 
He entered into negotiations with Villars, 
and a meeting was finally arranged be- 
tween them to take e at Nismes. 
“'The Marshal,” says Mr. Kemble, “ re- 
ceived his antagonist with honor, but not 
without an expression of surprise that a 
boy of twenty-four should so long have 
been enabled to bid defiance to the armies 
and officers of the King, and succeeded in 
maintaining a power of life and death 
over his rude and excitable followers.” 
The meeting ended in a treaty, of which 
all the substantial gain was on the side of 


the Marshal, Cavalier agreeing to disband 
his forces without obtaining any better 
pledge for the future toleration of their 
religion than a few vague and hollow pro- 
mises. But, personally, he obtained terms 


not dishonorable, as he received the pro- 
mise of a colonel’s commission in the roy- 
al army. He failed, however, to induce 
his followers to acquiesce in the terms to 
which he engaged himself in their behalf. 
He escaped to Switzerland, and thence 
See first to Savoy, end then to 

olland, finally coming to England. He 
entered the English service, rose to the 
rank of a major-general, was for some 
years governor of the Isle of Jersey, 
died at a very advanced age, and was 
buried at Chelsea, “ being one of the very 
few leaders of the Cevennese who came 
to a natural and peaceful end.” 

The lives of Schulenburg and Patkul 
are also well worth noticing. Count 
Schulenburg was born at Emden, in 1661. 
He served in different armies as a soldier 
of fortune ; but his greatest distinction 
was obtained while he was in command 
of the forces of the King of Poland. 
Even while he held that appointment, 
his fame rested not on his success, but 
on the ability he displayed, and the im- 
paras of the situation he filled. He 

, however, the honor of beating 
Charles XII. at Punitz, and of performing 
the difficult operation of transporting his 





from the battle-field of Punitz, and lost 


large Russian force that had been sent by 
the Czar to support him, and of the Polish 
cavalry. Some years afterward he en- 
tered the service of Venice, and in 1716 
he made the celebrated defense of the island 
of Corfu againt the Turks, “ which still 
remains as one of the greatest feats in 
arms on record,” He remained for twen- 
ty-eight years in command of the Vene- 
tian armies, and died at Venice in 1747. 
The following letter, written to his sister, 
describing his defeat in 1706, will repay 

rusal. No one can read it without re- 

ecting how rapidly the command of 
great generals, and the spirit infused into 
bodies of men by the consciousness of be- 
longing to a great and successful nation, 
can change the character of an army. 
Only a century and a half divides the 
Muscovites of Punitz from the Russians 
of Inkermann. 


“Your predictions, my dear sister, have been 
but too just. Had it been possible, I would 
gladly have escaped this blow ; but pass through 
it I must. You will easily judge what a state 
I am in; although everybody acknowledges 
that the Swedes must infallibly have been 
beaten, if my people had only chosen to act half 
like men. I can not understand it: never 
were people seen to go into battle with better 
spirits than these troops; yet scarcely had the 
Muscovites caught sight of the enemy at a dis- 
tance, than they entirely lost their heads, and 
began to file off and retire, which is, in truth, the 
cause of all this misfortune, as well as also that 
the greater part of the cavalry ran away at the 
first brush. If they had only chosen to listen 
to me this year, this misfortune would not have 
happened ; but the King put faith in people 
who have private views of their own, who do 
not understand the art of war, and whose whole 
object has been to gain time and to make money. 
Besides which, there is no army in Burope 
worse disciplined thun this; the thefts, cruel- 
ties, and murders which the dragoons and troop- 
ers committed after their flight are unheard of, 
and that even from the field of battle itself to 
Saxony; and in truth it is therefore that the 
hand of God is so heayy upon us as itis. I 
confess that life is very wearisome after blows 
like these; but it is then that one loses it the 
least. I do not know how the King will now 
get out of all these troubles. I am sorry for 
him from the bottom of my heart; and I am 
inconsolable for having been at the head of the 
army in this infamous action, which can not 
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fail to cause the greatest disorder in his affairs, | 
Besides, I shall not suffer slightly from it my- 

self, through the envy and hatred of my ene- 
mies ; although I am well defended against all 
they can say or do, being but too well con- 
vinced that there is no mistake or negligence 
which fortune may not render fatal in our trade 
of war; but to make soldiers stand who are 
determined to run away, or to make them act 
like so many puppets, that is beyond: my pow- 
er. But short of that I have, thank God, done 
all that was humanly possible, notwithstanding 
which there is enough of my own in the mat- 
ter. Patience! I will tell you more hereafter. 
Have the goodness at once to show and com- 
municate the plan and the relation, which has 
been drawn up in haste, to M.¢le Leibnitz, to 
whom I can not write in full.” 


Patkul was a Livonian by birth, and a 
subject of the Swedish crown. He, like 
most of his brother nobles, had suffered 
by what was termed the Reiinion—a 
scheme by which the possessors of lands 
that had at any time belonged to the 
Crown and had passed into the hands of 
private Prngeretors, were subjected to 
enormously heavy dues, as an equivalent 
for supposed fraud on the part of the sub- 
ject proprietors, or of those whom they 
represented. Patkul went to Stockholm 
to remonstrate on behalf of himself and 
others of his neighborhood who suffered 
equally by the measure. Finding that 
his conduct exposed him to suspicion, that 
he had powerful enemies, and that they 
were preparing to seize him, he deter- 
miaed to make his escape. He found 
his way into Switzerland, and was con- 
demned to death in his absence. Subse- 
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quently, he instigated the Elector or Sax- 
ony to invade Livonia, with a view of re- 
covering it for Poland, and he took an, 
active part in the war against Charles XII. 
At the same time he acted as secret agent 
for the Czar, and served the interests of 
Russia with zeal and yigor. Peter re- 
warded him well, giving him the rank of 
lieutenant-general, and the command of 
12,000 men sent to act in conjunction with 
the Poles and Saxons. But the allies were 
defeated, and, after a series of victories, 
Charles XII, found he could dictate what 
terms he pleased. He ordered Patkul to 
be given upto him, Patkul had been 
previously arrested at Dresden, although 
1e was residing there as counsellor of the 
king, and as an agent of one of the king’s 
allies, and on the demand of the Swedish 
sovereign, he was delivered over to what 
was known by all to be a certain death. 
After having been detained for some time 
in close custody, he was carried under a 
strong escort to the town of Casimir on 
the Vistula, and there most barbarously 
put to death on the wheel. 

We will close our notice of the letters 
collected by Mr. Kemble, by referring 
our readers to those written by Caroline 
of Anspach, wife of George IL. of Eng- 
land, if they wish to have the amusement of 
seeing how bad the writing of French can 
be. She was a woman, not only of stron 
owers of mind, as she abundantly nownt 
in her management of English affairs, but 
of considerable acquirements ; and she felt 
sufficient interest in new books and eminent 
authors to write about them to Leibnitz. 


From Titan. 
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BY THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 


In the days of Grecian Paganism, when | (Christian or Mohammedan) for teaching 
morals (whether social or domestic) had | and illustrating the principles of morality. 
no connection whatever with the National | Those principles, it was supposed, taught 


Religion—nor could, through any fiction, 
be fancied to have such a connection—it 
followed that there could be no organ 
corresponding to our modern Putrrr | 
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and explained themselves. Every man’s 

understanding, heart, and conscience, fur- 

nished him surely with light enough for 

his guidance on a path so plain, within a 
5 
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field so limited, as the daily life of a 
citizen — Spartan, Theban, or Athenian. 
In reality, this field was even more limited 
than at first sight appeared. Suppose 
the case of a Jew, living in pre-Christian 
Judea, under the legal code of Deutero- 
nomy and Leviticus—or suppose a Mus- 
sulman at this day, living under the con 

trol of Mohammedan laws, he finds himself 
left to his own moral discretion hardly in 
one action out of fifty ; so thoroughly has 
the municipal law of his country (the 
Pentateuch in the one case, the Koran in 
the a superseded and swallowed up 
the freedom of individual movement. 
Very much of the same legal restraint 
tied up the fancied autonomy of the Gre- 
cian citizen, Not the moral censor, but 
the constable was at his heels, if he al- 
lowed himself too large a license. In 
fact, so small a portion of his actions was 
really resigned to his own discretion, that 
the very humblest intellect was equal to 
the call upon its energies. Under these 
circumstances, what need for any public 
and official lecturer upon distinctions so 
few, so plain, so little open to casuistic | 
doubts? To abstain from assault and 
battery ; not to run away from the fists 
of battle relictd non bene parmuld ; not 


to ignore the deposit confided to his 
care—these made up the sum of cases 
that life brought with it as possibilities in 


any ordinary experience. As an office, 
therefore, the task of teaching morality 
was amongst the ancients wholly super- 
fluous. Pulpit there was none, nor any 
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ane teacher of morality. As regarded 
is own moral responsibility, every man | 
walked in broad daylight, needed no guide, | 
and found none. 

But Athens, the marvelous city that in 
all things ran ahead of her envious and 
sullen contemporaries, here also made 
known her supremacy. Civilization, not 
as a word, not as an idea, but as a thing, 
but as a power, was known in Athens. 
She only through all the world had a 
Theater ; and in the service of this theater 
she retained the mightiest by far of her 
creative intellects. Teach she could not in 
those fields where no man was unlearned ; 
light was impossible where there could 
be no darkness ; and to guide was a hope- 
less pretension when all aberrations must 
be willful. But, if it were a vain and ar- 
rogant assumption to illuminate, as re- 
garded those primal truths which, like the 





stars, are hung aloft, and shine for all 
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alike,* neither vain nor arrogant was it 
to fly her falcons at game almost as high. 
If not light, yet life ; if not absolute birth, 
yet moral regeneration, and fructifying 
warmth — these were quickening forces 
which abundantly she was able to ingraft 
upon truths else slumbering and inert. 
Not affecting to teach the new, she could 
yet vivify the old. Those moral echoes, 
so solemn and pathetic, that lingered in 
the ear from her stately tragedies, all 
-— with the authority of voices from 
the grave. The great phantoms that 
crossed her stage all pointed with sha- 
dowy fingers -to shattered dynasties and 
the ruins of once-regal houses, Pelopide 
or Labdacidz, as monuments of sufferings 
in expiation of violated morals, or some- 
times—which even more thrillingly spoke 
to human sensibilities—of guilt too awful 
to be expiated. And in the midst of these 
appalling records, what is their ultimate 
solution? From what key-note does 
Athenian Tragedy trace the expansion of 
its own dark impassioned music? ‘y6pic 
(Aybris)—the spirit of outrage eoupled 
with the spirit of insult and arrogant 
self-assertion—in that temper lurks the 
original impulse toward wrong; and to 
that temper the Greek drama adapts its 
monitory legends. The doctrine of the 
Hebrew Scriptures as to vicarious retri- 
bution is at times discovered secretly 
moving through the scenic poetry of 
Athens. His own crime is seen hunting 
a man through five generations, and find- 
ing him finally in the person of his inno- 
cent descendants. “Curses, like youny 
fowls, come home in the evening to roost.” 
This warning doctrine, adopted by Southey 


| as a motto to his “ Kehama,” is dimly to 


be read moving in shadows through the 
Greek legends and semi-historic traditions. 
In other words, atrocious crime of any 
man toward others in his stages of power 
comes round upon him with vengeance 
in the darkening twilight of his evening. 
And, accordingly, upon no one feature of 
moral temper is the Greek Tragedy more 
frequent or earnest in its denunciations, 
than upon all expressions of self-glorifica- 
tion, or of arrogant disparagement applied 
to others. 

What nation is it, beyond all that ever 
have played a part on this stage of Earth, 
which ought, supposing its vision cleansed 


* I quote a sentiment of Wordsworth’s in “ The 
Excursion,” but can not’ remember its expression 
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for the better appreciation of things and 

rsons, to feel itself primarily interested 
in these Grecian denunciations? What 
other than China? When Coleridge, in 
lyric fury, apostrophized his mother- 
country in terms of hyperbolic wrath, al- 
most of frenzy, 


“The nations hate thee!” 


every person who knew him was aware, 
that in this savage denunciation he was 
simply obeying the blind impulse of 
momentary partisanship; and nobody 
laughed more heartily than Coleridge 
himself, some few moons later, at his own 
violence. But in the case of China, this 
apostrophe — The nations hate thee !— 
would pass by acclamation, without need- 
ing the formality of a vote. Such has 
been the inhuman insolence of this vilest 
and silliest among nations toward the 
whole household of man, that (upon the 
same principle as governs our sympathy 
with the persons and incidents of a noval 
or a drama) we are pledged to a moral 
detestation of all who can be supposed to 
have participated in the constant explo- 
sions of unprovoked contumely to our- 
selves. A man who should profess esteem 


for Shakspere’s Iago, would himself be- 


come an object of disgust and suspicion. 
Yet Iago is but a fabulous agent; it was 
but a dream in which he played so dia- 
bolic a part. But the offending Chinese 
not only supported that flesh-and-blood 
existence which Iago had not, but also 
are likely (which Iago is not, in any man’s 
dreams) to repeat their atrocious insolenc- 
ies as often as opportunities offer. Our 
business at present with the Chinese is— 
to speculate a little upon the future im- 
mediately before us, so far as it is sure to 
be colored by the known dispositions of 
that people, and so far as it ought to be 
colored by changes in our inter-relations, 
dictated by our improved knowledge of 
the case, and by that larger experience 
of Chinese character which has been ac- 
quired since our last treaty with their 
treacherous executive. Meantime, for 
one moment let us fix our attention upon 
a remarkable verification of the old say- 
ing adopted by Southey, that “ Curses 
come home to roost.” Two centuries 
have elapsed, and something more, since 
our national expansion brought us into a 
painful and uneasy necessity of connect- 
ing ourselves with the conceited and (un- 
happily for us) the ignorant inhabitants 
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of China. From the very first, our con- 
nection had its foundations laid in malig- 
nity, so far as the Chinese were con- 
cerned, in affected disdain, and in con- 
tinual outbreaks of brutal inhospitality. 
That we should have reconciled ourselves 
to such treatment, formed, indeed, one 
of two apologies that might have been 
pleaded on behalf of the Chinese. But 
why, then, did we reconcile ourselves ? 
Simply for a reason which offers the other 
apology, slender as it is, for the Chinese 
—namely, that no thoroughly respectable 
section of the English nation ever pre- 
sented itself at Canton in those early days 
as candidates for any share in so humiliat- 
ing a commerce. On reviewing that me- 
morable fact, we must acknowledge that 
it offers some inadequate excuse on behalf 
of the Chinese, They had seen nothing 
whatever of our national grandeur ; no- 
thing of our power; of our enlightened 
and steadfast constitutional system; of 
our good faith; of our magnificent and 
ancient literature; of our colossal charities, 
and provision for every form of human 
calamity ; of our insurance system, which 
so vastly enlarged our moneyed power ; 
of our facilities for confederating and 
combining, and using the powers of. all 
(as in our banks the money of all) for 
common —— ; of our mighty shipping 
interest ; of our docks, arsenals, light- 
houses, manufactories, private or national. 
Much beside there was that they could 
not have understood, so that not to have 
seen it was of small moment; but these 
material and palpable indications of power 
and antiquity, even Chinamen, even 
Changs and Fangs, Chungs and Fungs, 
could have appreciated ; yet all these noble 
monuments of wisdom and persevering 
energy they had seen absolutely not at 
all. And the men of our nation who had 
resorted to Canton were too few at any 
time to suggest an impression of national 
greatness. Numerically, we must have 
seemed a mere vagrant tribe ; and as the 
Chinese, even in 1851, and in the council- 
chamber of the emperor, settled it as the 
most plausible hypothesis that the Eng- 
lish people had no territorial home, but 
made a shift (like some birds) to float 
upon the sea in fine weather, and in 
rougher seasons to run for “ holes,” as his 
Majesty explained, upon the whole, we 
English are worse off than in Shakspeare’s 
language are the naked natures that af- 
front the elements : 
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Yet he slumbers without motion 
On the still and slumbering wave. 


“Tfon windy days the raven 
Gambol like a dancing skiff, 
Not the less he loves his haven, 
On the bosom of a cliff. 


“Though almost with eagle pinion 
O’er the rocks the chamois roam, 
Yet he has some small dominion 
Which, no doubt, he calls his home.” 


Yes, no doubt. But worse off than all 
these — than sea-horse, raven, chamois — 
the Englishman, it seems, of Chinese eth- 
nography has not, except in crevices of 
marine What are we to think of 
that nation which by its supreme councils 
could authorize such follies? We, in fact, 
suffer from the same cause, a thousand- 
fold exag as that which injured 
the French in past times amongst our- 
selves. Up to the time when Voltaire 
came twice to England, no Frenchman of 
eminence, or distinguished talents, had 
ever found a sufficient motive for resisting 
his home-loving indolence so far as to pay 
us @ visit. The court had been visited in 
the days of James I. by Sully ; in those of 
Charles II. by De Grammont ; but the na- 
tion for itself, and with an honorable en- 
thusiasm, first of all by Voltaire. What 
was the consequence? No Frenchman 
ever coming amongst us—except (1) as a 
man-cook ; (2) as a hairdresser ; (3) as a 
dancing-master—was it unnatural in the 
English to _— the French nation 
accordingly 


“Paulum sepulte distat inertix 
Celata virtus.” 


What they showed us, that, in commercial 
phrase, we carried to their. account ; what 
they gave, for that we credited them ; and 
it was unreasonable to complain of owr in- 
justice in a case where so determinately 
they were unjust to themselves. Not 
until lately have we in England done an 

justice to the noble qualities of our French 
rye But yet for this natural result 
of the intercourse between us, the French 
have to thank themselves. With Canton 
the case was otherwise. Nobody could 
be e to visit such a dog-kennel, 
where all alike were muzzled, and where 
the neutral ground for exercise measured 
about 15 pocket handkerchiefs — nobody 
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that had it in his power to stay away. Ac- 
cordingly, the select few who had" it not in 
their power to stay away, proclaimed 
themselves as belonging, ipso facto, to that 
class-of persons who are willing to purchase 
the privilege of raising a fortune at any 
price, and through any sacrifice of dignity, 
personal or rational, that may chance to be 
exacted by the least generous of nations. 
Almost excusably, therefore, the British 
were confounded for a time with the Por- 
tuguese and the Dutch, who had notori- 

usly practiced sycophantic arts, carried 
to shocking extremities, as the ransom or 
purchase money for equivalent concessions 
in money and money’s worth, or indirect- 
ly in monopolies and other modes of lucra- 
tive privilege. The first person who taught 
the astonished Chinese what difference 
might happen to lurk between the two na- 
tions was Lord Anson—not yet a lord ; in 
fact, a simple commodore, and im a crazy 
old hulk; but who, in that same superan- 
nuated ship, had managed to plough up 
the timbers of the Acapulco galleon though 
by repute* bullet proof, and eventually to 
make prize of considerably more than half 
a million sterling for himself and his crew. 
Having accomplished this little feat, the 
commodore was not likely to put much 
value upon the “crockery ware” (as he 
termed the forts) of the Chinese. Not 
come, however, upon any martial mission, 
he confined himself to so much of warlike 
demonstration as sufficed for his own im- 
mediate purposes. To place our Chinese 
establishments upon a more dignified foot- 
ing, was indeed a most urgent work ; but 
work for councils more deliberate and for 
armaments both by land and sea on a far 
larger scale. As regarded the present, 
such was the vast distance between Canton 
and Pekin, that there was no time for 
this Anson aggression to reach the ears of 
the emperor’s council, before all had passed 
off. It was but a momentary typhoon, 
that thoroughly frightened the / nae 
people, but was gone before it could influ- 
ence their policy. By a pleasant accident, 
the Manilla treasure captured by Anson 
was passing in wagons in the rear of St. 


* “By repute.”—-The crew of the “ Centurion” 
were so persuaded that these treasure galleons were 
impregnable to ordinary cannon balls, that the com- 
modore found it advisable to reason with them; and 
such was their confidence in him, that, upon his 
promise to find a road into the ship if they would 
only lay him alongside of her, they unanimously 
voted the superstition a Spanish lie. 
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James’s Palace, during the natal hour of | 
the Prince of Wales, (George IV. ;) conse- | 
quently we are within sight, chronological- 
ly, of the period which will round the 
century dated from Lord Anson’s assault. 
Within that century is comprised all that 
has ever been done by war or by negotia- 
tion to bring down upon their knees this 
ultra-gasconading, but also ultra-pusillani- 
mous nation. Some forty years after the 
Anson skirmish, it was resolved that the 
best way to give weight and splendor to 
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free country, is cheerfully paid to a consti- 
tutional throne. But, if we had been fa- 
miliarized with the mock princes of Sicily 
and Russia, (amongst which last are found 
some reputed to have earned a living in St. 
Petersburg as barbers,) we should certain- 
ly moderate our respect. toward the bear- 
ers of princely honors. Every man of the 
world knows how little a French marquise 
or comptesse ean pretend to rank with a 
British marchioness or countess; as rea- 
sonably might you suppose an equation 


our diplomatic overtures was by a solemn | between a modern consul of commerce and 
embassy, headed by a man of rank. At/| the old Roman consul of the awful 8. P. 
that time the East-India Company had al Q. R. 
monopoly interest in the tea trade of Can-| In dealing with a vile trickster like the 
ton, as subsequently in the opium trade ; | Chinese executive—unacquainted with any 
upon which we hope further on, by one | one restraint of decorum or honorable sen- 
single word of explanation, to disperse the | sibility—it is necessary for a diplomatist 
darkness which as yet envelops that sub-| to be constantly upon his ade and to 
ject. What we had to ask from the Chi-| have investigated all these cases of inter- 
nese was generally so reasonable, and so | national equation before coming abruptly 
indispensable to the establishment of our | to any call for a decision in some actual 
national name upon any footing of ao ' case, Cromwell was not the man to have 
ty, that it ought not for a moment to have | attached much importance to the question 
been tolerated as any subject for debate ; | of choosing a language for the embodying 
because the very attempt to debate that | of a treaty, or for the intercourse of the 
equality already expressed a purpose of'| hostile envoys in settling the terms of such 
denying it. There is a difficulty often ex-| a treaty; and yet, when he ascertained 
perienced, even in civilized Europe, of| that the French Court made it a point of 
making out any just equations between | honor to use their own language, in the 
the titular honors of different States. | event of any modern language being tole- 
Ignorant people are constantly guided in | rated, he insisted upon the adoption of 
such questions by mere vocal resemblances. | Latin as the language of the treaty.* 
The acrimonious Prince Pickler Muskau, With the Chinese, a special, almost a su- 
so much irritated at being mistaken in| perstitiously minute attention to punctili- 
France for an Englishman, and in fifty | 0s is requisite, because it has now become 
ways betraying his mortifying remem-/| notorious that they assign a symbolic and 
brances connected with England, charges representative value to every act of inter- 
us with being immoderately addicted to | course between their official deputies and all 
a reverential homage towards the title of | oonee embassadors, Does the embassa- 
prince; in which, to any thoughtful man, | dor dine at some imperial table—the em- 
there would be found no subject for won-| peror has been feeding the barbarians. 
der, or, upon reflection, for blame ; since | Do some of the court mandarins dine with 
with us there can be no prince* that is not | the embassador— then the emperor has 
by blood connected with the royal family ; | deigned to restore happiness to the barba- 
so that such a homage is paid under an er- | rians, by sending those who represent his 
roneous impression as to the fact, but not | person to speak words of hope and consol- 
the less under a thoughtful an@ honorable | > Sf 
feeling as to the purpose, which is, that of |. * This tells favorably for Cromwell as an instance 
testifying the peculiar respect which, in a | of fair and honorable nationality, in one direction ; 
| and yet, in the counter direction, how ill it tells for 
r : tel ° 2 | his discernment that, in forecasting a memoir on his 
* “ Can be no prince.” In the technical heraldic | own career for continental use, and therefore pro- 
usage, a duke in our peerage is styled a prince, But | perly to be written in Latin, his thoughts turned 
this book-honor finds no acceptation or echo in the | (under some unaccountable bias) to continental 
usage of life; not even in cases—tlike those of Marl- | writers, descending even to such a fellow as Meric 
borough and Wellington—where the dukes have re- | Casaubon—the son, indeed, of an illustrious scholar, 
ceived princedoms from foreign sovereigns, and | but himself a man of poor pretensions; and all the 
might (under the sanction of their own sovereign) | while this English-hearted tector utterly over- 
assume their continental honors. looked his own immortal secretary ! 
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ation. Does the embassador convey pre- 
sents from his own sovereign to the empe- 
ror—the people of Pekin are officially in- 
formed that the barbarians are bringing 
their tribute. Does the emperor make 
pon to the embassador—in that case, 

is majesty has been furnishing the means 
of livelihood to barbarians exhausted by 
pestilence, and by the failure of crops. 
Hue, the French missionary who traveled 
in the highest north latitudes of China, tra- 
versing the whole of the frightful deserts 
between Pekin and Lassa, (or, in Ais no- 
menclature, La Sae,) the capital of Thibet, 
aud who, speaking the Mongol language, 
had the rare advantage of passing for a na- 
tive subject of the Chinese emperor, and 
therefore of conciliating unreserved confid- 
ence, tells us of some desperate artifices 
practised by the imperial government. In 
particular, he mentions this: Toward the 
close of the British war, a Tartar general 
—reputed invincible—had been summoned 
from a very distant post in the north to 


Pekin, and thence immediately dispatched | 


against the detested — Upon this 
man’s prestige of invincibility, and upon 
the notorious fact that he really had been 
successful in repressing some predatory 
aggressions in one of the Martaries, 


ie hopes were built of laurel crops to 
harvested without end, and of a dread- 
ful retribution awaiting the doomed barba- 


rian enemy. Nat this poor man, in 
collision with the English forces, met the 
customary fate. M. Hue felt therefore a 
<a curiosity to learn in what way the 

hinese Government had varnished the 
result in this particular case, upon which 
so very much of public interest had settled. 
This interest being in its nature so person- 
al, and the name of the Tartar here so no- 
torious, it had been found impossible for 
the imperial government to throw their 
usual mendacity into its usual form of 
blank denial, applied to the total result, 
or of intricate transformation, applied to 
the details. The barbarians, it was con- 
fessed, had for the present not “ caught a 
Tartar.” The British defeat had not been 
of that vast extent which was desirable ; 


but why? The reason was, that, in the | staid at home. 


very paroxysm of martial 
within 
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wretches ; through which mistake in his 
passions, the red-haired devils effected 
their escape, doing, however, various acts 
of mischief in the course of the said escape ; 
such being the English mode of gratitude 
for past favors. 
ith a government capable of frauds 
such as these, and a people (at least in the 
mandarin class—that is, the aristocracy) 
trained through centuries to a conformity 
of temper with their government, we shall 
find, in the event of any more extended 
intercourse with China, the greatest diffi- 
culty in maintaining the just equations of 
rank and privilege. But the difficulty as 
regards the people of the two nations 
promises to bea trifle by comparison with 
that which besets the relations between 
the two crowns. We came to know some- 
thing more circumstantially about this 
uestion during the second decennium of 
this nineteenth ceutury. The unsatisfac- 
toriness of our social position had suggest- 
ed the necessity of a second embassy. 
Probably-it was simply an accidental dif- 
ference in the temper of those forming at 
that time the imperial council, which 
caused the ceremonial ko-ton of court pre- 
sentation to be debated with so much more 
of earnestness and of rancorous bigotry. 
Lord Amherst was now the embassador, 
a man of spirit and dignity, to whom the 
honor of his country might have been safe- 
ly confided, had he stood on a natural and 
intelligible position ; but it was the inevi- 
table curse of an embassador to Pekin, 
that his official station had contradictory 
as and threw him on incompatible 
duties. His first duty was to his country ; 
and nobody, in so many words, denied 
that, But this patriotic duty, though a 
conditio sine qua non for his diplomatic 
functions, and a perpetual restraint upon 
their exercise, was not the true and effi- 
cient cause of his mission. That lay in the 
commercial interests of a great company. 
This secondary duty was clearly his para- 
mount duty, as regarded the good sense 
of the sittation ; for, if he had been sent 
only to pay a patriotic homage to the ho- 
nor of Great Britain, he might as well have 
Yet the other was the 


fury, on coming | paramount duty, as regarded the sanctity 


sight of the barbarians, the Tartar | of its obligation, and the impossibility of 
general was seized by the very imperti-! compromising it by so much as the shadow 
nent* passion of pity. He pitied the poor | of a doubt, or the tremor of a hesitation. 





* “Impertinent.” That is, according to an old 
and parliamentary explanation, often em- 
ployed pacifically—not pertinent, irrelevant. 


' 


—— |Lord Amherst stood before a barbaric 


throne, but as the representative of a far 
more potent throne, and of a people that 
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ranked as the leader of civilization. 
on the other side, he was plied with secret 

whispers (more importunate than the Bri- 

tish public knew) from the great organs 

of commerce, suggesting that it was child- | 
ish to lay too much stress on a pure cere- | 
monial usage, of no more weight than a| 
bow or a curtsey, and which pledged nei- | 
ther himself nor his country to any conse- 
quences. He felt, however, that in its 
own nature the homage was that of a slave. 
Genuflexions, prastrations, and knockings 
of the ground nine times with the forehead, 
were not modes of homage to be asked 
from the citizens of a free State, far less 
trom that ¢itizen as the acknowledged re- 
presentative of that State. 

For one moment, let us pause to review 
this hideous degradation of human nature | 
which has always disgraced the East. 
That no Asiatic State has ever debarba- | 
rized itself, is evident from the condition 
of woman all over Asia, and from this very 
abject form of homage, which already in | 
the days of Darius and Xerxes we find es- | 
tablished, and extorted from the compa- | 
triots of Miltiades and Themistocles.* 

There can not be any doubt that the Xo- | 
ton had descended to the court of Susa | 
and Persepolis from the elder court of | 
Babylon, and to that from the yet elder 
court of Nineveh. Man in his native 








* We may see by the recorded stratagem of an in- 
dividual Greek, cunning enough, but on the other 
hand a baseness as deep as that which he sought to 
escape, that these prostrations (which Euripides 
treats with such lyrical and impassioned scorn, in a 
chorus of ‘his “ Orestes,” as fitted only for Phrygian 
slaves) must have been exacted from all Greeks alike, 
as the sine qua non for admission to the royal pre- 
sence. Some Spartan it was, already slavish enough 
by his training, who tried the artifice of dropping a 
ring, and affecting to pass off his prostrations as sim- 
ply so many efforts to seareh for and to recover his 
ring. But to the feelings of any honorable man, this 
stratagem would not avail him, One baseness can not 
be evaded by another. The anecdote is useful, how- 
ever; for this picturesque case, combined with others, 


satisfactorily proves that the sons of Greece could and | 


did submit to the ko-ton for the furtherance of what 
seemed to them an adequate purpose. Had newspa- 
pers existed in those days, this self-degradation would 
have purchased more infamy in Greece than benefit 
in Persia. The attempted evasion by this miserable 
Greek, who sought to have the benefits of the ko-ton 
without paying its price, thinking, in fact, that honor 
‘could be saved by swindling, seems on a level with 
that baseness ascribed (untruly, it may be hoped) to 
Galileo, whom some persons represent as seeking to 
evade his own formal recantation of the doctrine as 
to the earth’s motion, by muttering inaudibly, ‘ But 
it does move, for all that.” This would have been 
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grandeur, standin 
countenance raise 


erect, and with his 
to the heavens 


[Os homini sublime dedit, calumque tueri) 


presents a more awful contrast to man 
when passing through the shadow of this 
particular degradation, than under any or 


| all of the other symbols at any time de- 


vised for the sensuous expression of a serv- 
ile condition—scourges, ergastula, infibu- 
lation, or the neck-chains and ankle-chains 
of the Roman atriensis. “The bloody 
writing” is far more legible in this than 
any other language by which the slavish 
condition is or can be published to the 
world, because in this only the sufferer of 
the degradation is himself the inflictor of 
it. All else may have been, and general- 


| ly was, the stern doom of calamitous ne- 


cessity. Here only we recognize, without 
an opening for disguise or equivocation, 
the man’s own deliberate act. He bas not 
been branded passively (personal resist- 
ance being vain) with the record of a mas- 
ter’s ownership, like a sheep, a mule, or 
any otheg chattel, but has solemnly brand- 
ed himself. Wearing, therefore, so pecu- 
liar and differential a character, to whom 
is it in modern days that this bestial yoke 
of servitude as regards Christendom owes 
its revival2 To whom is it that we are 
all indebted for the fiery struggle through 
which we have been forced té maintain 
our rejection of this horrid rite ? Without 
hope, the Chinese despot would not have 
attempted to enforce such a Moloch vas- 
salage upon the Western World. Through 
whom, therefore, and through whose 
cile compliance with the insolent exaction, 
did he first conceive this hope ? 

It has not been observed, so far as we 
know, that it was Peter L. of Russia, vul- 
garly called Peter the Great, who pre- 
pared for us that fierce necessity of con- 
flict, past and yet to come, through which 
we British, standing alone—but hence- 
forth, we may hope, energetically sup- 
porner by the United States, if not by 

rance—have, on behalf of the whole 
western nations, victoriously resisted the 
arrogant pretensions of the East, About 
four years after the death of our Queen 
Anne, Peter dispatched from St Peters- 
burg (his new capital, yet raw and unfi- 
nished) avery Gebers embassy to Pekin, 
by a route which measured at least ten 
thousand versts; or, in English miles, 
about two thirds of that distance, It. was, 
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in fact, avast caravan, or train of caravans, 
moving so slowly that it occupied sixteen 
calendar months with the journey. Peter 
was by natural disposition a bully : offer- 
ing outrages of every kind upon the slight- 
est impulse, no man was so easily fright- 
ened into a hurried retreat and abject con- 
cessions as this drunken prince. He had 
at the very time of this embassy submit- 
ted tamely to a most atrocious insult from 
the eastern side of the Caspian. The 
Khan of Khiva—a place since made 
known to us all as the foulest of murder- 
ing dens—had seduced by perfidy the 
credulous little army dispatched by Peter 
into quarters or barracks so widely scat- 
tered that, with little difficulty, he had 
there massacred nearly the whole force; 
about three or four hundred out of so 
many thousands being all that had re- 
covered their vessels on the Caspian. 
This atrocity Peter had pocketed, and 
apparently found his esteem for the Khan 
greatly increased by such an instance of 
energy. He was now meditating by this 


great Pekin embassy two objects—first, 
the ordinary objects of a trading mission, 
together with the adjustment of several 
disputes affecting the Russian frontier 


toward Chinese Tartary and Thibet ; but, 
secondly, and more earnestly, the privilege 
of having a resident minister at the capital 
of the Chinese Emperor. This last pur- 
pose was connected with an evil result for 
all the rest of Christendom. It is well 
known to all who have taken any pains in 
studying the Chinese temper and charac- 
ter, that obstinacy—obstinacy like that 
of mules—is one of its foremost features. 
And it is also known, by a multiplied 
experience, that the very greatest impor- 
tance attaches in Chinese estimate to the 
initial movement. Once having conceded 
a point, you need not hope to recover 
your lost und. The Chinese are, as 
ot easily be read in their official papers 
and acts, intellectually a very imbecile 
people; and their peculiar style of obsti- 
macy is often found in connection with a 
feeble brain, and also (though it may 
seem paradoxical) with a feeble moral en- 
ergy. Apparently, a secret feeling of their 
own irresolution throws them for a vicari- 
ous support upon a mechanic and brutal 
resource of dogged obstinacy. This pe- 
euliar constitution of character it was, 
on the part of the Chinese, which gave 
such vast, such clamorous importance to 
what might now be done by the Russian 
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embassador. Who was he? He was 
called M. de Ismaeloff, an officer in the 
Russian guards, and somewhat of a favor- 
ite with the Ozar. What impressed so 
deep a value upon this gentleman’s acts at 
this special moment was, that a great cri- 
sis had now arisen for the appraisal of the 
Christian nations. None hitherto had put 
forward any large or ostentatious display 
of their national pretensions. General] 

for the scale of rank as amongst the Chi- 
nese, who know nothing of Europe, they 
stood much upon the casual a 
of their commerce, and in a small degree 
upon old concessions of some past Chinese 
ruler, or by occasional encroachments that 
had prescribed through lapse of time. 
But in the East all things masqueraded 
and belied their home character. Popish 
peoples were, perhaps, the firmest allies of 
bigoted Protestants ; and the Dutch, that 
in Europe had played the noblest of parts, 
as the Lele fret eventually the trium- 
phant) asserters of national rights, every- 
where Asia, through mean jealousy of 
England, had become but a representative 
word for hellish patrons of slavery and tor- 
ture. All was confusion between the two 
scales of appreciation, domestic and fo- 
reign, European and Asiatic. But now 
was coming one that would settle all this 
in a transcendant way: for Russia would 
earry in her train, and compromise by her 
decision, all other Christian States. The 
very frontier line of Russia, often conter- 
minous with that of China, and the sixteen 
months’ journey, furnished in themselves 
exponents of the Russian grandeur, China 
needed no interpreter for that. She her- 
self was great in pure virtue of her bigness- 
But here was a brother bigger than her. 
self. We have known and witnessed the 
ease where a bully, whom it was found 
desirable to eject from a coffee-room, upon 
opening the window for the purpose, was 
found too big to pass, and also nearly too 
heavy to raise, unless by machinery ; so 
that, in the issue, the bully maintained his 
ground by virtue of his tonnage. That 
was really the case oftentimes of China. 
An army could not march over half the 
tropic of Cancer in order to bag a wrong- 
doer. Russia seemed to stand upon the 
same basis of right as to aggression: 
China, therefore, understood her, and ad- 
mired her ; but for all that meant to make 
a handle of her. She judged that Russia- 
in coming with so much pomp, had some, 
thing to ask. So had China. China, 
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during that long period when M. de Is- 
maeloff was painfully making way across 
the steppes of Asia, had leisure to think 
what it was that she would ask, and 
through what temptation she would ask 
it. There was little room for doubting. 
Russia, being incomparably the biggest 

tentate in Christendom, (for as yet the 

nited States had no existence,) seemed, 
therefore, to the Chinese mind the great- 
est, and virtually to include all the rest. 
What Russia did, the rest would do. Mr 
de Ismaeloff meant, doubtless, to ask for 
something. No matter what it might be; 
he should have it. And the weightier the 
request, so much the better, for so much 
the more certainly would he on Ads part 
grant the counter-gift. At length the 
embassador arrived. All his trunks and 
packages were unpacked; the last sheet 
of brown paper had been torn off; no use 
in further delay ; and so Mr. de Ismaeloff 
unpacked to the last wrapper his own 
little request. The feeble-minded are 


generally cunning; and therefore it was 
that the Chinese council did not at once 
say yes, but pretended to find great diffi- 
culties in the request—which was simply 
to © 


some disorders on the frontier, 
but chiefly to allow of a permanent em- 
bassador from the Ozar taking up his re- 
sidence at Pekin. At last this demand 
was granted—but granted conditionally. 
And what now might be the little oon 
tion? “Oh! my dear fellow—between 
you and me, such old friends,” said the 
Chinese minister, “a bauble not worth 
’ speaking of; would you oblige me, when 
presented to the emperor, by knocking 
that handsome head of yours nine times 
—that is, you know, three times three— 
against the floor? I would take it very 
kindly of you; and the floor is padded to 
prevent contusions.” Ismaeloff pondered 
till the next day; but on that next day 
he said, “I will do it..—*Do what, my 
friend ?”—* I will knock my forehead nine 
times against the padded floor.” Mr. 
Bell, of Antermony, (which, at times, he 
writes Auchtermony,) accompanied the 
Russian embassador, as a leading per- 
son in his suite. A considerable section 
of his travels is oecupied with this embassy. 
But, perhaps from private regard to the 
embassador, whose character suffers so 
much by this transaction, we do not re- 
collect that he tells us in so many words 
of this Russian concession. But M. Lange, 
a Swedish officer, subsequently employed 
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by the Czar Peter, does. A solemn court- 
day was held. M. de Ismaeloff attended. 
Thither came the allegada, or Chinese 
prime minister, thither came the embassa- 
dor’s friends and acquaintances ; thither 
came, as having the official entrée, the em- 
bassador’s friend Hum-Hum, and also his 
friend Bug-Bug ; and when all is said and 
done, this truth is undeniable—that there 
and then, (namely, in the imperial city of 
Pekin, and in Anno Domini 1720,) M. de 
Ismaeloff did knock his forehead nine 
times against the floor of the Bogduchan’s 
palace, having previously (which is hardly 
requisite to mention) stretched out the 
length of Ismaeloff, which, like a wounded 
snake, dragged — But stop! let us not 
grow poetical. M. de Lange’s report on 
this matter has been published separately 
at Stockholm ; neither has the fact of the 
prostration, and the forehead knockings to 
the amonnt of nine, ever been called in 
question. 

Now, it will be asked, did Ismaeloff ab- 
solutely consent to elongate himself on 
the floor, as if preparing to take a swim, 
and then knock his forehead repeatedly, as 
if weary of life—somebody counting all 
the while with a stop-watch, No. 1, No. 2, 
No. 3, and so on? Did he do all this 
without ever capitulating, as diplomacy 
calls it—i. e., stipulating for some cere- 
monial return upon the part of the Chi- 
nese? Oh! no; the Russian embassador, 
at the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and our own at the end of it, both 
bargained for equal returns ; and here are 
the terms: The Russian had, with good 
faith, and through all its nine sections, ex- 
ecuted the ko-ton ; and he stipulated, be- 
fore he did this, that any Chinese seeking 
a presentation to the Czar should, on com- 
ing to St. Petersburg, go through exactly 
the same ceremany. The Chinese present 
all replied with good faith, though doubt- 
less stifling a little laughter, that when 
they or any of them should come to St. 
Petersburg, the ko-ton should be religious- 
ly performed. The English lords, on the 
other hand—Lord Macartney, and subse- 
quently Lord Amaheiek-—doslivedl the ko- 
ton, but were willing to make profound 
obeisances to the emperor, provided these 
obeisances were simultaneously addressed 
by a high mandarin to the painted por- 
trait of George III. In both cases a man 
is shocked : by the perfidy of the Chinese 
in offering, by the indiscretion of the 
Christian envoys in accepting a mockery 
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sounmeaning. Certainly the English case 
is better; our envoy escaped the degra- 
dation of the ko-ton, and obtained a sha- 
dow ; he paid less, and he got in exchange 
what many would think more. Homage 
= to a picture, when counted against 
omage paid to a living man, is but a 
shadow ; yet a shadow wears some sem- 
blance of a reality. But, on the other 
hand, for the Russian who submitted to 


an abject degradation, under no hope of | take her’s. 


any equivalent, except in a contingency 
that was notoriously impossible, the mock- 
ery was full of insult. The Chinese do 
not travel; by the laws of China they can 
not leave the country. None but starv- 
ing and desperate men ever do leave the 


country. All the Chinese emigrants now | 


in Australia, and the great body at this 
time quitting California in order to evade 
the pressure of American laws against 
them, are liable to very severe punish- 
ment (probably to decapitation) on reén- 
tering China. Had Ismaeloff known what 
a scornful jest the emperor and his coun- 
cil were enacting at his expense, probably 
he would have bambooed some of these 
honorable gentlemen, on catching them 
within the inclosed court of his private 
residence.* 





* There seems to have been a strange blunder at 
the bottom of all our diplomatic approaches to the 
court of China, if we are to believe, what the lexico- 
graphers tell us—namely, that the very word in 
Chinese which we translate ambassador, means tri- 
bute-bearer. If this should be true, it will follow 


that we have all along been supposed to approach | 


the emperor in a character of which the meaning 
and obligations were well known to us, but which we 
had haughtily resolved to violate. There is, besides, 
another consideration which calls upon us to investi- 
gate this subject. It would certainly be a ludicrous 
discovery if it should be found that we and the Chi- 
nese have been at cross-purposes for so long a time. 
Yet such things have occurred, and in the East are 
peculiarly likely to occur, so radically incompatible 
is our high civilization with their rude barbarism ; 
and precisely out of this barbarism grows the very 
consideration we have adverted to as laying an ar- 
rest upon all that else we should have a right to 
think. 
notions of oriental nations, that, according to those, 
it is very doubtful indeed whether an eastern poten- 
tate would be able to understand or figure to himself 
any business or office belonging to an embassador, 
except that of declaring war and defiance, or, second- 
ly, of humbly bringing tribute! Hence, we presume, 
arises the Chinese rigor in demanding to know the 
substance of any letter before admitting the bearer 
of it to the imperial presence; since, if it should 
happen to contain a defiance, in that case they pre- 
sume that the messenger might indulge himself in 
insolence; and this it might not be safe to punish in 
any nation where the sancity of heralds still lingers, 
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It is this: so mean and unrefined are the | 
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| However, in a very circuitous way, Is- 
|maeloff Aas had his revenge; for the 
| first step in that retribution which we 
describe as overtaking the Chinese was 
certainly taken by him. Russia, accord- 
ing to Chinese ideas of greatness, is the 
greatest (i. ¢, broadest and longest) of 
Christian states. Yet, being such, she 
| has taken her dose of ko-ton. It followed, 
then, @ fortiori, that Great Britain should 
Into this logic China was mis- 
led by Ismaeloff. The English were wait- 
'ed for, Slowly the occasion arrived ; and 
| it was found by the Chinese, first, doubtful- 
ly, secondly, beyond all doubt, that the 
_ko-ton would not do. The game was up. 
| Out of this catastrophe, and the wrath 
which followed it, grew ultimately the 
| opium-frenzy of Lin, the mad commission- 
‘er of Canton ; then the vengeance which 
| followed ; next the wars, and the miserable 
defeats of the Chinese. All this followed 
out of the attempt to enforce the ko-ton, 
|which attempt never would have been 
|made but for the encouragement derived 
\from Ismaeloff, the embassador of so 
great a power as Russia, having “ knocked 
heads” (as the Chinese call it) without 
any great scruple. But, finally, to com- 
pare the great retribution, the war has 
eft behind, amongst other dreadful conse- 
quenses, the ruin of their army, In the 
official correspondence of a great officer 
with the present youthful emperor, report- 
ing the events of the present rebellion, it 
is repeatedly declared that the royal 
troops will not fight, ran away upon the 
slightest pretext, and in fact have been 
| left bankrupt in hope and spirit by the re- 
sults of their battles with the British. 
Concurrently with this ruin of the army, 
the great rebellion, conducted by the Tae 
| Ping, has pledged itself in its proclama- 
| tions to exterminate the reigning dynasty ; 
and if that event should be accomplished, 
then the destruction of the reigning Man- 
tchoo family will have been due exclusive- 
ly to its memorable insolence (the demo- 
nine Aybris of Greek Tragedy) toward 
ourselves, Should, on the other hand, the 
Tae Ping rebellion, which has now stood 
its ground for five years, be finally crushed, 
not the less an enormous revolution— 





and a faith in the mysterious perils overtaking all 
who violate that sanctity. Wherever there are but 
two categories into which the idea of embassador 
subdivides, then it must be difficult for the Chinese 
to understand in which it is that we mean to present 
ourselves at Pekin. 
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possibly a greater revolution—will take 
place in China, virtually our own work ; 
and, fortunately, it will not be in our pow- 
er to retreat, as hitherto, in a false spirit 
of forbearance, from the great duties 
which will then await us. In afew pages 
more we shall sketch the Tae Ping career 
hitherto, and endeavor to estimate its 
prospects. The Tae Ping faction, how- 
ever, though deadly and tiger-like in the 
spirit of its designs, offers but one element 
amongst many that are now fermenting in 
the bosom of Chinese society. These we 
shall attempt to value. e British, as 


Mr. Meadows informs us, (p. 137 of “ The | 


Chinese and their Rebellions,”) were re- 
garded by the late emperor—by him who 
conducted the war against us—as the in- 
struments employed “by Heaven” for exe- 
cuting judgment on his house, He was 


in the right to think so; and our hope is, 
that in a very few years we shall proclaim 
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ourselves through Southern Asia as even 
more absolutely and finally the destroyers 
of that wicked government which dared 
to promote and otherwise to reward the 
child of hell who actually flayed alive the 
unhappy Mr. Stead. That same govern- 
ment passed over without displeasure the 
similar atrocity of the man who decapitat- 
ed nearly two hundred persons—white, 
brown, and black, but all subjects of 
Great Britain, and all confessedly and 
necessarily unoffending, as being simply 
shipwrecked passengers thrown on the 
shore of China from the “ Nerbudda,” 
Indiaman. We shall endeavor so to 
combine the materials now accumulated, 
as to sketch: 1. The present condition 
of China; 2. Our own prospects and 
duties; 3. The painful Sed of those 
duties up to this time, under too exclu- 
sive an attention to the interests .of com- 
merce. 








From Bentley 
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Tue recent discoveries in Chaldea do 
not appear as yet to have met with the 
same popularity as the discoveries made, 
now some years ago, in Assyria. There 
are no colossal lions with men’s heads, or 
winged bulls, or gigantic divinities, or 
has-reliefs of any magnitude to astound 
the beholder. The cities of Babylonia 
and Chaldea stood upon alluvial soil; its 

pulation had not the easily-wrought ala- 

aster of Nineveh, or stone of any kind, to 
work upon, and statues and sculptures are, 
in consequence, of great rarity. The his- 
tory of the people is written on monu- 





* Travels and Researches in Chaldea and Susiana, 
By William Kennett Loftus, F.G.S. London: James 
Nisbet & Co. 1857. 
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ments of another character: in terraced 
structures bearing temples, palaces, and 
various other buildings—some supposed 
to have been of an astronomical character 
—in vast necropolises, which fill the mind 
with wonder at their extent ; and in cylin- 
ders, impressed bricks, designs on clay 
tablets, and other relics of the same trivial 
character, yet of high historical import- 
ance. 

We are, indeed, more struck ourselves 
by the mass of historical discovery effected 
by the excavations of Chaldea than we 
have been by the uncouth art of the Assy- 
rians. Here we have sixteen names of 
monarchs recovered, all belonging to a 
first Chaldean empire, which preceded 





that of Nebuchadnezzar—a dynasty con- 
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temporaneous with the epoch of that first 
great teacher of the unity of the Godhead, 
Abraham ; with the Exodus; the death of 
Moses and the first servitude ; whose first 
monarch, Urukh, reigned about 2234 
years before Christ; and yet not one of 
these names was known a very few years 
ago, and not one is familiar yet even to 
the learned of the land! Nor are we less 
struck with the enormous extent of the 
Chaldean ruins; the vast mounds of slip- 
per-shaped glazed terra-cotta coffins, piled 
one above the other in hundreds of thous- 
ands; the grand fagades of a rude and 
primitive columnar architecture; the 
arched vaults of the dead; the cone-work 
-_ t-work; the terra-cotta Penates; 
the 
the copper and other relies; the private 
and public records, and the various other 
indices of the habits and manners of a 
nation so long gone by, that it seemed 
doubtful if they were descendants of Ham 


or Shem—if they were of African or of 
Asiatic origin—if, in fact, they were ac- 
tually black or white ! 

The two gentlemen to whom the world 
is most largely indebted for excavations 
in Chaldea are, Mr. Loftus and Mr. Tay- 


lor. The first gentleman’s work is now 
before the public; the researches of the 
second are in the fifteenth volume of the 
“Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Socie- 
ty.” Mr. Layard also did a little at Nif- 
far, and Sir Henry Rawlinson is the great 
decipherer of the inscriptions, 

Passing over a mistake which Mr. Lof- 
tus makes at the outset in identifying the 
four canals of Xenophon with the existing 
four canals in Babylonia, that gentleman 


was enabled, on his way to Chaldea, | 


through the instrumentality of a Tahir 
Pasha, to visit the little known site of 
Kufa, as also Nedjef and Kerbella, the 
Mekka and Medinahs of the Shihas or Per- 
sians. Of Kufa, celebrated for its old 
Kufic cursive character, nothing, we are 
told, remains in the present day save a few 
low mounds and a Peomens of wall; but 
Nedjif, which was founded on the site of 
the ancient Hira, the seat of the Al Mun- 
dar dynasty, is said to bear a striking re- 
semblance to Jerusalem in its sonal ap- 
pearance and position. It is situated on a 
cliff of red sandstone, overlooking the 
great inundation called the Bahr Nedjef, 
or the Sea of Nedjef. 


“Tt is seldom,” Mr. Loftus observes, ‘‘that a 
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ay bank-notes; the pictorial tablets; | 
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| Christian has an opportunityof entering a Moham- 
medan place of worship, much less such a sacred 
mosque as that of Meshed ’Ali. We were all 
naturally anxious to visit it, and experienced no 
very insuperable objection on the part of our 
| Sunni companions to aid in the accomplishment 
|of our wish. Tahir Bey, like most others of his 
| sect and race, took a pleasure in causing the 
| Sheah Persians to ‘eat dirt’ at the hands of the 
|Ghyawr. As military governor of the district, 
he had accompanied us with a strong escort, for 
| the double purpose of guarding and doing honor 
| to our party. The troops were now drawn up 
under the latter pretext, but in reality to con- 
duct us to the mosque, and be prepared for any 
| émeute which might arise in consequence of our 
temerity. The inhabitants, in accordance with 
their Oriental customs, rose and saluted, or re- 
turned the salutes of Dervish Pasha and Tahir 
Bey as we passed through the bazaars; but 
| they bestowed a very doubtful and scrutinizing 
| glance on the large party of Firenghis. A crowd 
| gathered as we marched onward, and, on ap- 
| proaching the gate of the outer court, the threat- 
ening looks and whispered remarks of the groups 
around made it evident that we were regarded 
| with no especial favor. The troops drew up 
| outside the gate, and, as any hesitation on our 
| part might have produced serious consequences, 
| we boldly entered the forbidden threshold.” 





The most curious circumstance asso- 
ciated with the tomb of ’Ali at Nedjef, 
and those of Hassan and Hussian at Rer. 
bella, is, that the practice which appears 
to have obtained in olden times among 
the Chaldeans and Babylonians, of trans- 
porting the dead to sites made sacred by 
the previous entombment there of some 
great or holy men, and which still obtains 
more or less throughout Islamism, is here 
to be seen in full operation : 


“The profound veneration in which the me- 
mory of Ali is regarded by his followers, causes 
Nedjef to be the great place of pilgrimage for th: 
Sheah Mohammedans, by whom the town is en- 
tirely supported. At a low average, 80,000 per- 
sons annually flocked to pay their vows at the 
sacred shrine, and from 5000 to 8000 corpses 
are brought every year from Persia and else- 
where to be buried in the und consecrated 
by the blood of the martyred khalif. The dead 
are conveyed in boxes covered with coarse felt, 
and placed two on each side upon a mule, or 
one upon each side, with a conductor on 
the top, who smokes his kaliyun and sings 
cheerily as he jogs along, quite unmindful of his 
charge. Every caravan travelling from Persia 
to Baghdad carries numbers of coffins ; and it 
is no uncommon sight at the end of a day’s 
march to see fifty or sixty piled upon each other 
on the ground. As may be imagined, they are 
not the most agreeable companions on a long 
journey, especially when the unruly mule carry- 
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ing them gets between the traveler and the 
wind ! 

“The fee charged by the authorities of the 
mosque for burial varies from 10 to 200 tomans, 
(£5 to £100,) and sometimes much more. It is 
entirely at the discretion of the mullas, and they 
proportion it according to the wealth of the de- 
ceased, On the arrival of a corpse, it is left 
outside the walls, while the relatives or persons 


in charge of it (frequently the muleteer of the | 
caravan) endeavor to make a bargain for its final | 
uently spent | 


resting-place. Several days are 
in vain over these preliminaries. At length one 
party or other gives way+generally the rela- 
tives—as the corpse, after many days’ and fre- 
quently months’ carriage in a powerful sun, has 
disseminated disease and death among its fol- 
lowers, who are glad to rid themselves of its 
companionship. The place of sepulture for the 
lower classes, or for those whose friends are un- 
willing to pay for a vault within the sacred pre- 
cincts of the mosque, is outside the walls on the 
north side of the city, where the graves are 
neatly constructed with bricks, and covered 
with gravel or cement to preserve thexa from inju- 
ry. hen the corpse is to be buried within the 
walls, it is conveyed into the town. The officers 
of interment then generally find some pretext 
for breaking the former compact, and the unfor- 
tunate relatives are under the necessity of strik- 
ing a fresh and much harder bargain.” 


Woe to the traveler who gets on the 
lee side of one of these caravans of the 
dead, as once ag er to the writer at 
Khazimin, near Bagdad. Most of the 
coffins are shattered during the transit of 
the Kurdistan mountains, and the scene is 
one of foulness and corruption impossible 
to describe. The dreadful plague that ra- 
vaged Bagdad in 1831, and which carried 
off from 1000 to 1200 persons daily during 
a whole spring, was attributed to one of 
these abominable caravans. 

Our travelers were not so successful at 
Kerbella as they had been at Meshed Ali, 
All admission was debarred to them there 
by a crowd of ragamuffins of the most for- 
bidding appearance, armed with clubs, 
sticks and daggers. Nedjef and Kerbella 
are, indeed, celebrated as the abode of 
reckless, brutal, quarrelsome fanatics, 
whose disorderly conduct has frequently 
necessitated the interference of the Otto- 
man government. 

The way to Chaldea from Babylonia 
lies through a country of moving sands— 
one of those littoral bands which separated 
successive lagoons, then lakes and now 
marshes, which follow one after another 
in the delta of the Euphrates. A canal, 


once a main branch of the river, and called | 
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after its great Egyptian namesake the Nil 
or Nile, (pronounced Neel,) traversed this 
country, starting from near the royal city 
of Babylon to water the great cities of 
Chaldea. On its banks are the remains 
also of a Mohammedan town, of some im- 
~ before Hillah rose upon the ruins of 
abel, and celebrated for its indigo fac- 
tories, but now half buried in sand. 

The first great ruin met with in Chaldea 
Proper is the mass of unbaked brickwork 
called the Zibliyya, which closely resem- 
bles the celebrated Babylonian ruins of 
Akka Kuf, near Bagdad. Beyond this 
is the great ruin of Niffar, still upon the 
northern boundaries of Chaldea, and 
upon the verge of the great swamps ten- 
anted by the Afaij and Rechab Arabs. 
These swamps are of vast extent, and 
their inhabitants are, as may be imagined, 
a very rough and uncultivated set, who 
dwell in reed huts, and go about in ancient 
boats of reeds or teak, smeared with bi- 
tumen. The Beni Rechab are supposed 
to be descendants of the “total abstinence” 
Rechabites, to whose history the thirty- 
fifth chapter of Jeremiah ts dgvocall 

The present aspect of Niffar is that of a 
lofty platform of earth and rubbish, di- 
vided into two nearly equal parts by a 
deep channel—that of the Chaldean Nile. 
This great ruin is supposed by Sir Henry 
Rawlinson to be at once the site of the 
primeval city of Calneh, and the true site 
of the Tower of Babel. 


“He considers that “the names of the eight 
primeval cities, preserved in the tenth chapter 
of Genesis, are not intended to denote capitals 
then actually built and named, but rather to 
point out the localities where the first colonies 
were established by titles which became famous 
under the empire, and which were thus alone 
familiar to the Jews.” He the site of 
Niffar as the primitive Calneh—the capital of 
the whole region. It was dedicated to Belus, 
and was called the city of Belus. Hence he 
concludes that this was the true site of the 
Tower of Babel; and that from it originated the 
Babylon of Nebuchadnezzar, on the banks of 
the Euphrates, at Ailah. The existing remains 
were built by the earliest king of whom we 
have any cuneiform monuments, about 2300 
B.C., but whose name can not be read with cer- 
tainty. It was then called Tel Anu, from the 
god Anu, or scriptural Noah, who was wor- 
shiped there under the form of the Fish God 
Oannes, of whom we have representations on 
the bas-reliefs of Nineveh ; the name Niffar was 
subsequently given to it. The old titles were 


-retained when the Talmud was composed, the 


writers of which say that Calneh was Niffar, and 
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they call the place Nineveh ; but the Nineveh | 
of Assyria was certainly at Mosul: ‘Outof that | 
land went forth Ashur and builded Nineveh,’” 


The epoch of Urukh, the earliest kin 
of whom cuneiform record has been found, 
certainly approaches very closely upon 
the epoch of the general deluge, taking 
the calculations in Dr. Hales’s tables, from 
the remotest, namely, the Septuagint, 
B.C. 3246, down to the most modern, the 
Vulgar Jewish, B.C, 2104. 

But disregarding this novel theory, 
founded upon such slender data as the | 
discovery of old Urukh’s name, and which | 
name may yet be found also in some 
Babylonian mound, and the equally in- 

nious identification of the temple of the 

ven Spheres at Borsippr with the | 
“Tongue Tower” by Dr. Oppert, we are 
still inclined to identify, till better evi- | 
dence is produced, the traditional mound | 
of Babel, where possibly the oldest temple | 
of the Babylonian chief deity was raised, | 
and was, as at Borsippr, renovated by 
Nebuchadnezzar with the first attempt at | 
terraced structures. Nor are we the 
more prepared to admit the identity of'| 
Niffar with Calneh, from the discovery of 
the cuneiform name of that primeval site 
at that place. Sir Henry Rawlinson said 
he had before found the same name at 
Kadwalla, near Bagdad, and it may still 
be found elsewhere. But Nipar is men- | 
tioned with Sipur, Borsippr, and Babel, | 
as cities embellished by Sargon in the in- 
scriptions, and it is not likely that, if the 
name of the place had been Calneh or 
Chalneh, that it would have been called | 
Nipar by the Assyrian king. We must, | 
on the contrary, presume that with Babel, | 
Sipur, (Sifairah,) Borsippr, (Birs Nimrud,) | 
Erech or Urukh, (Warka,) and Accad, | 
(Akka Kuf,) Nipar has also preserved its 
olden name, (Niffar). 

It is, however, on the great tract of) 
sandy soil, interspersed with marsh for- 
merly watered by the Chaldean Nile, and 
now by the Yusufiyya Canal and its 
branches, which lie between the Affaij de- 
pression and that of the Shat-el-Hai, that 
the great mass of Chaldean mounds are 
congregated. 





“T know of nothing more exciting or impressive 
than the first sight of one of those great Chal- | 
dean piles looming in solitary grandeur from | 
the surrounding plains and marshes. A thou- 
sand thoughts and surmises concerning its past 
eventful history and origin—its gradual rise 





| phere of early mornin 


| posing pile, called Tel Ede, or Yede. 
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and rapid tall—naturally present themselves to 
the mind of the spectator. The hazy atmox- 
is peculiarly favorable 
to considerations and impressions of this cha- 
racter, and the gray mist intervening between 
the gazer and the object of his reflections, im- 
parts to it a dreamy existence. This fairy-like 
effect is further heightened by mirage, which 
strangely and fantastically magnifies its form, 
elevating it from the ground, and causing it to 
to dance and quiver in the rarified air, No 
wonder, therefore, that the beholder is lost in 
pleasing doubt as to the actual reality of the 
apparition before him.” 


Among these are Bismuyya, still unex- 
lored, Phara, in the country of the Beni 
Rechab, abounding in small antiques, such 

as signet-cylinders, rude bronzes, and 
figures carved in stone, and whence Mr. 
Loftus obtained a very interesting Egyp- 
tian amulet. The ruins of Hammam—a 
series of low undulations around a grand 
central tower, whose base having fallen 
away, has given to it the appearance of a 
gigantic mushroom, and near which were 
found—a rare thing ,in Chaldea — th 
fragments of a statue, the head of which 
is supposed to be in the possesion of Cap 
tain Lynch, C.B.I.N.; and as the frag 
ments of this body now lie in the vaults 
of the British Museum, it is a pity they 
were not, with the head, all put together. 
We should then have, at all events, one 
specimen of a Chaldean divinity to set 
beside the many Assyrian. 

Within sight of Hammam, about six 
miles distance, rises another lofty and im- 
It 
is in the country of the Madan, or pastoral 
Arabs, under the Muntifij. This mound 
is a huge artificial mass of solid sand, 90 
feet high and 2500 feet in circumference, 
but out of which nothing could be ob- 
tained. 

Of all the ruins of Central Chaldea, by 
far the most extensive and important are 
those of Erech, or Urukh, now called 
Warka. Of the three great edifices which 
rise conspicuously from the surface of the 
ruins, that called Buwariyya is not only 
the most central, but the most lofty and 
ancient, At first sight it appears 10 be a 
cone, but further examination proves it to 
be a tower, 200 feet square, built entire; 
of sun-dried bricks, On excavating at its 
basement there was discovered, on the 
centre of each side, a massive buttress of 
peculiar construction, erected for the pur- 


| pose of supporting the main edifice, which 


appears from the brick legends to have 
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been a temple dedicated to “Sin,” or “the 
Moon,” by Urukh, the oldest known 
Chaldean monarch, 

But by far the most interesting strue- 
ture at Warka is that called Wuswas. It 
is contained in a spacious walled quadran- 
gle, which includes a space of more than 
seven and a half acres, The most import- 
ant and conspicuous portion of this great 
inclosure is a structure on the south-west 
side, 246 feet long by 174 feet wide, and 
80 feet above the plain. On three sides 
are terraces of different elevations, but 
the fourth, or south-west, presents a per- 
— fagade at one place 23 feet in 

eight. 
his fagade when laid partially bare by 
Mr. Loftus’s labors, affords da first glimpse 
of external Babylonian architecture, and 
exhibited peculiarities so remarkable and 
original as to attest at once its undoubted 
antiquity. 


“Nothing can be more plain, more rude, or, in 
fact, more unsightly, than the decoration em- 
ployed upon this front; but it is this very as- 
pect—this very ugliness, which vouches for the 
originality of the style. It has long been a ques- 
tion whether the column was employed by the 
Babylonians as an architectural embellishment. 
The Wuswas facade settles this point beyond 
dispute. Upon the lower portion of the build- 
ing are groups of seven half-columns repeated 
seven times—the rudest perhaps which were 
ever reared, but built of moulded semicircular 
bricks, and securely bonded to the wall. The 
entire absence of cornice, capital, base, or dimi- 
nution of shaft, so characteristic of other co- 
lumnar architecture, and the peculiar and original 
disposition of each group in rows like palm Tees, 
suggest the type from which they sprang. It is 
only to be compared with the style adopted by 
aboriginal inhabitants of other countries, and 
was evidently derived frémm the construction of 
wooden edifices. The same arrangement of uni- 
form reeds or shafts, placed side by side, as at 
Wuswas, occurs in many Egyptian structures, 
and in the generally of Mexican buildings before 
the Spanish invasion, It is that which is likely 


to originate among a rude people before the in- | 


troduction of the arts.’ 


The interior of the same building exhi- 
bited courts, with chambers on either side, 
the arrangement of which resembled, in 
a remarkable manner, that of the Assyrian 
palaces, as respected want of uniformity 
in size and shape, and the position of the 


doorways at the sides rather than the cen- | 


ter of the rooms. The flank walls were 
thicker or slighter in proportion to the 
width of the chamber, which would be 
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wrecisely what would be necessary if, as 
| Mr. Loftus believes, each chamber were 
covered with a brick arch. He conceives 
Mr. Fergusson’s restoration, as seen at 
| the Crystal Palace, founded upon the no- 
| tion that the Assyrians had recourse to 
columns in preference to all other modes 
of building, to be completely erroneous. 
| Among other curious discoveries made 
at Warka was one of an edifice at once 
unique in its construction and remarkable 
for new styles of decorative art. Mr. Lof- 
tus had frequently noticed a number of 
small yellow terra-cotta cones, three 
inches and a half long, arranged in half 
circles on the surface of the mound, and 
he was much perplexed to imagine what 
they were. They proved to be part of a 
wall, thirty feet long, entirely composed 
of these cones imbedded in a cement of 
mud, mixed with chopped straw. They 
were fixed horizontally, with their circular 
bases facing outwards. Some had been 
dipped in red and black color, and were 
arranged in various ornamental patterns, 
such as diamonds, triangles, zigzags, and 
stripes, “which had a very pleasing 
effect.” 

It is well known that in ancient Egyp- 
tian tombs similar, but much larger cones 
are found, with hieroglyphs recording the 
names of the deceased (for they are of a 
sepulchral character) stamped upon their 
bases. Mr. Taylor also found them plen- 
tifully at the ruins which were upon what 
was once the “ Western Euphrates ;” much 
larger than those at Warka, with cunei- 
form inscriptions, and sometimes a rim 
round the edge filled with as oo but 

this is the only instance where they have 
| been found in situ. There were also large 
} cones of baked clay found at Warka, but 
| they were disposed separately, and were in- 
scribed with the name of Bel, or Belus, 
| and belonged to some divinity or superior 
| being. 

| Warka turned out, indeed, to be a mine 
| for extraordinary and unheard-of modes 
|of decoration in architecture. Another 
| mound was crowned with a curious build- 
| ing, which had some points of resemblance 
|to the cone-brick structure. Connected 
| with it was a wall, composed entirely of 
| unbaked bricks, and a peculiar species of 
| conical vase, the fragments of which lay 
strewed on the surface. These vases were 
arranged horizontally, mouths cutward. 
|They varied in size from ten to fifteen 
| inches in length, with a general diameter 
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at the mouth of four inches. The cup, or 

interior, was only six inches deep, and 

the conical end solid, ‘“ With their coni- 

cal mouths outward,” says Mr. Loftus, | 
“they produced a very strange effect— | 
more striking even than that of the) 
painted cone edifice already described.” | 
“It is difficult,” the same explorer goes on | 
to say, “to conceive the purpose for which | 
these vases were designed ;” but, if Mr. 

Taylor’s views of the nature of the cones 

is correct, it is not too much to suppose. 
that they were the counterpart of the said | 
cones, and that one edifice was the mau- | 
soleum of kings and princes, the other that | 
of queens and princesses; or they may | 
have been temples dedicated to divinities | 
propitiated by the different sexes. 

It is a remarkable fact, that while the | 
long succession of years during which ex- 
cavations have been carried on in the 
mounds of Assyria, not a single instance | 
has been Ean of undoubted Assyrian | 
sepulture, Chaldea is full of them; and | 
every mound is an ancient burial-place 
from Niffar to Abu Shahrein! a 
school-boy knows, that when Alexander 
was at Babylon, the Macedonian sailed 
into the marshes to visit the tombs of the 
kings of Assyria, and that all kinds of mis- 
haps and evil omens befel him on the oc. | 
casion of that excursion. It is not too | 
much to believe that Chaldea was in olden | 
times the necropolis of Assyria, whither, 
probably, the dead were conveyed, chiefly 
by means of boats upon the Tigris and 
the Euphrates. 

The whole region of Lower Chaldea 
abounds, in fact, in sepulchral cities of im- 
mense extent; and by far the most import- 
ant of these is Warka, where the enor- 
mous accumulation of human remains 
proves that it was a peculiarly sacred spot; 
and, unlike most of the other Chaldean 
sepulchral cities, it was so esteemed for 
many centuries, 


“*Itis difficult,” Mr. Loftus remarks, “‘to convey 
any thing like a correct notion of the piles upon 
piles of human relics which there utterly as- 
tound the beholder. Excepting only the trian- 
gular space between the three principal ruins, 
the whole remainder of the platform, the whole 
space between the walls, and an unknown extent | 
of desert beyond them, are everywhere filled | 
with the bones and sepulchers of the dead. | 
There is probably no other site in the world | 
which can compare with Warka in this respect; | 
even the tombs of ancient Thebes do not con- | 
tain such an aggregate amount of mortality. | 
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From its foundation by Urukh until finally 
abandoned by the Parthians—a period of pro- 
bably 2400 years—Warka appears to have been 
a sacred burial-place! In the same manner as 
the Persians at the present day convey their 
dead from the most remote corners of the Shah’s 
dominions, and even from India itself, to the 
holy shrines of Kerbella and Meshed’ Ali, so, 
doubtless, it was the custom of the ancient pee 
ple of Babylonia to transport the bones of their 
deceased relatives and friends to the necropolis 
of Warka and other sites in the dread solitude 
of the Chaldean marshes, The two great rivers, 
the Tigris and Euphrates, would, like the Nile 
in Egypt, afford an admirable means of convey- 
ing them from a distance, even from the upper 
plains of Assyria.” 


Nor is the mode of interment much less 


_ curious than the extent of the sepulchers., 


The invention of the potter seems to have 
been racked in designing new forms of 
coffins and sarcophagi. There were the 
large top-shaped vase, known as the Ba- 
bylonian urn; there was the oval dish- 
cover, beneath which the body lay trussed, 
like a fowl, with cylinders, inscribed ta- 
blets, personal ornaments, jars, and other 
vessels around ; and there were various 
other forms, but they all sink into insigni- 
ficance when compared with the glazed 
earthen slipper-shaped coffins, which ap- 
pear finally to have superseded all other 
descriptions. The piles on piles of these 
coffins are proofs of the successive genera- 
tions by whom this mode of burial was 
practiced ; and, thanks to Mr. Loftus’s in- 
genuity and perseverance, we have now 
a specimen of this characteristic mode of 
Chaldean burial in the British Museum. 

An infinite variety of relics are associ- 
ated with these coffins either in the inside, 
or around them in the earth or vault. 
Among these are ornaments in gold. The 
Arabs break hundreds every year for the 
purpose of rifling them. Among these 
interesting objects were small terra-cotta 
figures, which were probably household 
divinities ; tablets of unbaked clay, which 
had been used as a circulating medium, 
some issued by the king and government, 
others by private parties; in fact, bank- 
notes and notes of hand in clay, and tab- 
lets with bas-reliefs, illustrative of the 
public and domestic life and manners of 
the Chaldeans. 

Tablets of the latter description were 
more particularly abundant at another 
great ruin, called Sin Kara, where were 
the remains of a temple of the Sun, re- 
built, according to the inscriptions, by 
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Nebuchadnezzar, after that monarch had 
dug in vain amid the ruins of the older 
temple to recover the ancient idol. Ano- 
ther ruin, called Tel Sifr, where the names 
of two Chaldean kings, Chammurabi and 
Shamsu-Iluna, were first met with, was 
remarkable for the numerous copper arti- 
cles (whence its name) found there by the 
Arabs, as also by Mr. Loftus, These in- 
cluded large chaldrons, vases, small dishes, 
dice-boxes, (?) hammers, chisels, adzes, 
and hatchets; a large assortment of knives 
and daggers of various sizes and shapes, 
rings, fetters, links of a chain, and other 
objects, all well and skillfully wrought. 
The conclusion arrived at was, that they 
were the stock-in-trade of a coppersmith ; 
but the explanation of their connection 
with a temple or public edifice near which 
they were discovered, is by no means 
clear ; and it appears more probable that 
some deity was worshiped at that spot 
who was supposed to be propitiated by 
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Urhoi of the Syrians, Urfah in the present 
day, the mosque sacred to the patriarch, 
and the supposed descendants of the fish 
beloved by Ibraham-al-Khalil, or a rem- 
nant of the worship recorded by Xenoph- 
on to have been paid to fish and to the tish 
god in Spria. e have Abraham’s house 
at Harran, where he tarried on his first 
migration. We have Serug—a tradition 
of another patriarch of the same family in 
the neighborhood; we have the spot 
where he crossed the river on his way to 
Canaan, and a tradition of his sojourn at 
Aram Zohab, or Aleppo, as he travelled 
onward to the south. But had the patri- 
arch started, in obedience to his call, from 
Mukaiyir, there would have been no river 
to cross, nor would his journey to Canaan 
have laid to the south, as it is so expressly 
stated in the Holy Writ. 

This is only one out of a hundred diffi- 
culties—as more especially the supplant- 
| ing of an aboriginal Semitic race by one 





offerings of copper and copper utensils | of Hamitic descent ; the supposition, be- 
and instruments, as other divinities may | case there is a Sythic character in certain 
have been propitiated by offerings of em- | cuneiform inscriptions, that these were of 






blematic cones and vases. 

It is to be remarked, that while Warka 
has been long ago identified with Erech 
and the great mound of Mukaiyir, or Mu- 
geyer, “ the place of bitumen,” excavated 
by Mr. Taylor, with the Urchoe, or Or- 
choe, of the Greeks and Romans, Sir 


African origin; that the Western Ethio- 
| pians of Africa had anything at all to do, 
| except in name, with the Eastern Ethio- 
| pians of Asia; that the Akkudim were 
| negroes; Erech, Accad, and Calneh, re- 
| gions, not cities, and Nimrod a people or 
an expression, and not an individual— 





Henry Rawlinson identified Warka with | which foree themselves upon the mind on 


the Ur of the Chaldea till he detected the 


word Hur on an inscription from Mukai- | 
Mr. Loftus, however, with Mr. Fra- 


vir. 
ser, considers Orchoe to have been more 
probably a modification of Erech than of 
Ur. Ifso, we have no grounds but the 
newly-discovered inscription of “ Hur” 
for belief in an Ur in Lower Chaldea at 
all. For such belief was mainly founded 
upon the reading of Urchoe and Orchoe. 

But granting even that there was an Ur 
in Lower Chaldea, all the links of existing 
traditions are in favor of the Ur of Abra- 


| perusing these suggestive records. They 
| involve many of the most interesting ques- 
tions that are connected with the history 
of the human race. It is not, indeed, too 
much to say, that nothing like the facts 
that are to be gleaned from the united 
researches of Mr. Loftus and Mr. Taylor, 
illustrated by the readings of Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, has appeared since the first ex- 
humation of Assyrian relics by Botta and 
Layard; and if not equal in interest, in 
an artistic point of view, to the Assyrian 
sculptures, they certainly exceed them in 





ham being in the north. We have, at the 
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their early historical importance. 
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Ipe.erres DE Bures wasa lady of good 
family. Her native place was a small town 
of Guelderland, in the Netherlands. She 
was first married to John Stérder, who 
was originally from Liege, but who had 
taken up his residence at Strasburg, a city, 
at that time, in point of morality, piety, 
and intelligence, among the foremost of 
those in which the Reformed religion had 
established itself. Both she and her hus- 
band were persons of enlightened and ar 
dent piety and they had connected them- 
selves with that section of the Reformed 
Church called Anabaptists, whose adher- 
ents where then numerous on the conti- 
nent of Europe. 

A change was, however, afterward pro- 
duced upon their religious sentiments. 
Calvin, after his banishment from Geneva, 
having become professor of theology in 
Strasburg by appointment of the council, 
and at the same time pastor of a congre- 
gation of French refugees in that city, they 
had been drawn by his great fame to at- 
tend upon his ministry. Charmed by his 
eloquence, and convinced by his argu- 
ments, they abandoned the peculiar tenets 


of the party to which they formerly ad- | 


hered, and embraced his sentiments on 
the contested points. Stérder died of the 


plague soon after he had become a disciple | 


of the Geneva reformer, living Idelette a 
widow with several children. 

In this family Calvin had become inti- 
mate, and from what he knew both of Ide- 
lette and her husband, of their knowledge 
and love of the truth, of the simplicity and 
sanctity of their lives, he entertained for 
them a very high respect. After Idelette 
had become a widow, he continued fre- 
quently to visit her, But it was not with 

* Ladies of the Reformation. Memoirs of distin- 
guished Female Characters, belonging to the period 
of the Reformation of the Sixteenth Century. By 
the Rev. James Anderson, author of “ Ladies of the 
Covenant,” ete... Illustrated by James Godwin, 


George Thomas, ete. Germany, Switzerland, France, 
Italy, and Spain. 
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her that he first thought of forming a ma- 
trimonial connection, when early in the 
year 1539, being then about thirty years 
of age, he purposed looking out for a wife, 
who might help in bearing his burdew 
However high a place she had gained ip 
his esteem, and though she was still in * 1 
prime of life, yet her being a widow, und 
the mother of several children, probably 
prevented him, in the first instance, from 
thinking of her. His friends were very 
desirous of having bim married, and he 





| solicit »d their advies and assistance in the 
| choice of a wife, teling them the sort ot 
| person he wanted, In a letter to Farel, 
| dated May 19, 1539, he says: “ Remem- 
| ber what I expect from one who is to be 
my companion for life. I do not belong 
to the class of loving fools, who, when 
once smitten with a fine figure, are ready 
to expend their affection even on the faults 
of her whom they have fallen in love with. 
The only kind of beauty which can win 
my soul, is a woman who is chaste, not 
fastidious, economical, patient, and who is 
likely to interest herself about my healt). 
A young German lady, of noble lineage. 
and wealthy far above his condition, had 
| been proposed to him by some of his 
| friends. The brother of the lady and his 
wife, both persons of piety, were, from 
| their high respect for him, very favorable 
| to the alliance. Calyin entered into com- 
munication with her, but not without 
| doubts as to whether she was precisely 
| the person suitable for him. He was afraid 
| that she might think too much of her birth 
| and education. He hesitated, too, because 
| she was ignorant of the French languag: 

| If they were to be united, he insisted 
| that she should learn French. The lady 
{requested time for deliberation. Upon 
| this, Calvin immediately gave up all in- 
| tercourse with her, and entered into cor 
| respondence with another lady, “ who, if 
| she answers her repute,” says he, “ will 
| bring in personal good qualities, a dowry 
| large enough without any money at all,” 
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while he congratulated himself on the 
happy escape he had made from the 
former. Matters had proceeded so far 
with this new object of fis choice, that he 
invited his friend Farel to come to perform 
the nuptial rite, which was not to be de- 
layed beyond the 10th of March, 1540. 
But this match was also broken off. A 
few days after, his brother Anthony and 
another friend, upon having made all ar- 
rangements for the marriage, had returned 
to Strasburg, he heard some particulars 
regarding the lady which induced him to 
send his Scotker back to cancel the con- 
tract. Calvin was not very susceptible of 
a romantic attachment. There is no rea- 
son to think that his affection for any par- 
ticular lady was ever so strong as to cause 
him to feel, upon losing or renouncing her, 
any very serious mental uneasiness, Had 
his friends made up for him a list embrac- 
ing the fair names of a dozen or so, pos- 
sessed of the qualities he desiderated, he 
would probably have been in a great mea- 
sure indifferent which of them he married. 
After these two failures, he expressed a 
doubt whether he should not now abandon 
his matrimonial projects, and devote him- 
self to a life of single blessedness. But 
this was only a momentary hesitation. 
Ere long he was on terms of courtship 
with the widow Idelette, whom he now 
seriously resolved to marry—a aH to 
which he seems to have been advised by 
his friend Martin Bucer ; and, in this in- 
sistance, no obstacle interposed to pre- 
vent the union, 

The marriage was celebrated at Stras- 
burg, in the month of September, 1540, 
with becoming hilarity, and yet solem- 
nity, according to the fashion of the times. 
The consistories of Neufchatel and Valen- 
gin were invited to the nuptial feast, and 
they sent their representatives to be pre- 
sent on the joyful occasion. 

We have less circumstantial informa- 
tion of the domestic life of Idelette and 
Calvin than of that of Katharine von 
Bora and Luther. Different reasons may 
be assigned for this. Idelette seems to 
have been a woman of higher cultivation, 
more refinement of mind, and greater per- 
sonal attractions than Katharine: but Ka- 
tharine, like the child of nature, was more 
free and unrestrained in social intercourse. 
Luther, again, whose impassioned soul 
contemplated the marriage relation with 
enraptured enthusiasm, was constantly 
pouring forth eulogiums on its divine and 
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mysterious sanctity, in that glowing poet- 
ical diction in which, when under the in- 
fluence of profound emotion, he was unri- 
valled ; and on such occasions something, 
either serious or jocular, was always sure 
to be uttered about his Katy—about her 
api her sentiments, or her habits. 

n his correspondence, and more especial- 
ly in his table-talk, she was his frequent 
theme, and by his observations he was 
often eliciting from her something charac- 
teristic. Calvin less impassioned, was more 
restrained in the utterance of his feelings, 
which, though deep and tender, notwith- 
standing the sternness of his character, yet 
rarely burst forth in a gushing overflow ; 
and he would perhaps have thought it un- 
becoming the dignity of his character to 
have indulged in‘Luther’s free and jocular 
sallies in reference to his wife. He and 
Idelette lived together not less affection- 
ately than Luther and Katharine: but in 
their domestic circle what occured was 
less characteristic, and therefore less noted. 
Then we have none of Calvin’s letters to 
his wife, while we have a considerable 
number of Luther’s to Katharine. These 
circumstances may account for the fact 
that less is known of Calvin’s wife than of 
Luther’s ; yet from the correspondence of 
the Geneva Reformer various interesting 
particulars may be gleaned respecting his 
pious and amiable consort. 

About a year after their marriage, Cal- 
vin and Idelette removed from Strasburg 
to Geneva, where both of them were to 
_ the remainder of their days. On 
the Ist of May, 1541, the sentence of ba- 


nishment, which had been passed against 
him by the Council of Geneva, wasrevoked, 


and he was invited to return thither. 
This he did in the beginning of September 
that year, leaving Idelette, in the mean- 
time, behind him. A mounted herald was 
sent to escort him from Strasburg. Short- 
ly after, she rejoined him at Geneva. Three 
horses and a carriage were sent by the 
council to bring her and the household 
furniture to the city. At the same time, 
to do her all honor, a herald was di- 
spatched to attend her on her journey. 

A house, with a garden attached to it, 
was allotted to Calvin and his wife by the 
magistrates of the city. This house, which 
was in the Rue des Chanoines, was agree- 
ably situated, commanding an extensive 
and eyo na view of the delightful 
scenery on the gently-sloping banks of 
the Lake Leman, and an exquisite pre- 
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spect of Mount Blanc, with the range of 
the Alps of Savoy. This was the scene of 
Idelette’s domestic cares, trials, and en- 
joyments. 

In the high opinion Calvin had formed 
of Idelette’s Christian virtues he was not 
disappointed. In her affectionate care of 
his health and comfort she was all that he 
could desire. His intense devotion to 
study, and his almost incredible labors as 
a minister of Geneva, and as the acknow- 
ledged facile princips of Protestantism in 
its more radical form, which caused him 
an amount of correspondence sufficient to 
have filled the hands of any ordinary man, 

atly impaired his health, and made him 
Frequently subject to deep mental depres- 


sion. It was then that Idelette, by her 


tender ministry, nursed his disordered and 
debilitated frame, and by her cheerful, 
soothing words, revived his dejected spi- 
rits. In her he found a heart beating in 
sympathy with him under all the difficult- 
ies he encountered in the discharge of his 
duties as a minister of the Word. Her 
counsel to him always was to be true to 
God at whatever cost ; and that he might 
not be tempted, from a regard to her ease 
and comfort, to shrink from the conscien- 
tious performance of his duty, she assured 
him of her readiness to share with him 
whatever perils might befall him in faith- 
fully serving God. Many of his expres- 
sions in his correspondence evince that the 
union between him and her was of a high 
and noble character. It was no trifling 
thing for him who praised so few, who 
never spoke unprofitably, and who weighed 
so well the words which he used, to 
say of his wife, that she was a remark- 
able woman—singularis exempli foemina. 
After her earthly career had closed, in la- 
menting her loss, he said of her: “I am se- 

rated from the best of companions, who, 
if any thing harder could have happened to 
me, would willingly have been my com- 
panion, not only exile and in want, but 
also in death. hile she lived, she was a 
true help to me in the duties of my office. 
I have never experienced from her any 
hindrance, even the smallest.” 

Like Calvin, unambitious of worldly 
dignities, wealth, or grandeur, she was 
more solicitous unostentatiously to do 
good to others than to acquire these 
much.coveted objects of attraction. She 
relieved the wants of the poor, visited the 
chamber of the sick and of the bereaved, 





and ministered consolation to the dying. 
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Numerous strangers, especially from 
France, but also from the Netherlands, 
Italy, and Spain, came to Geneva, either 
in quest of a shelter from persecution, or 
to enjoy the pleasure of visiting Calvin, or 
of sitting under his ministry. This afford. 
ed him and Idelette an opportunity of ex- 
ercising toward these Christian brethren 
the virtues of compassion and hospitality , 
which they did with such active zeal, that, 
by some, they were even blamed for being 
more careful of these strangers than of 
the native population of Geneva. The al- 
lusions to Idelette by those of Calvin’s 
correspondents who knew her best, attest 
the high place she had gained in their es- 
teem, by her Christian spirit, and by her 
unpretending attention to the humble 
duties of her calling. The friends the 
most intimate in the family were Peter 
Viret and William Farel. Theodore Beza, 
who afterward became, in a manner, Cal- 
vin’s second self, did not come to Geneva 
until about a month after Idelette was 
laid in the grave. 

One chief source of Idelette’s domestic 
trials in her union with Calvin was the loss 
of children. Scarcely had their hearts 
been gladdened by the blessing of off. 
spring when that offspring was snatched 
from their embraces by the hand of death. 
They had three children, all of whom died 
in infancy. To the birth of the eldest, 
who was a son, and to the danger of the 
mother atthe time, Calvin refers in a letter 
(July, 1542) to Viret, who was then mi- 
nister of Lausanne: “This brother, the 
bearer, will tell you in what anguish I now 
write to you. My wife has been delivered 
mage urely, not without extreme danger. 

ay the Lord look down upon us in 
mercy!” And in a letter to the Seigneur 
of Falaise he thus writes: “I ha ‘you 
humbly for the very gracious offer which 
you make me, respecting the baptism of 
our child.” In this child the fondest hopes 
of the parent were naturally centered ; 
they regarded him with grateful hearts as 
the gift of that bountiful Benefactor, whose 
“heritage” children are; and as often as 
they kneeled at the throne of grace, he 
was the object of their fervent prayers. 
But to their great grief he was early re- 
moved by death. Calvin, in a letter 
written to Viret soon after the infant’s 
removal, says: “Greet all the brethren, 
your maternal aunt also, and your wife, to 
whom mine returns her thanks for so 
much friendly and pious consolation. She 
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could reply only by means of an amanuen- | Luther—have shown their spite against 
sis, and it would be very difficult for her | this marriage, by representing it as alto- 
even to dictate a letter. The Lord has | gether barren, which, as we have seen, is 
certainly inflicted a severe and bitter | false, and have pointed to its sterility as a 
wound by the death of our infant son. | judicial infliction of Providence. Brietius, 
But he is himself a Father, and knows a Jesuit, thus writes ‘“ He married Ide- 
what is necessary for his children.” To | lette, by whom he had no children, that 
his second child, who was a daughter, he | the life of this infamous man might not be 
refers in a letter to Farel, dated Geneva, | propagated.” And Florimond de Remond, 
May 30, 1544: “ My little daughter labors | after having spoken of the marriage, adds, 


under a continual fever.” In her, too, Ide- 
lette and Calvin were doomed to expe- 
rience the bitterness of the grief of a pa- 


rent’s heart, for she does not pry to | 


have long survived. A third child was 
given them, and, in like manner, taken 
away. Thus were their hearts smitten, 
and their hopes disappointed by the loss 
of children, Calvin’s name was not to be 


“it was condemned to a perpetual sterili- 
_ty, though Idelette was still in the prime 
of life.” 

Such attacks, which were made even in 
| Calvin’s lifetime, produced little impres- 
sion on his mind. In his answer to the 
| jurisconsulist Baudouin, he says, ‘ Wish- 
| ing to clear himself from the charge of a 

want of natural affection brought against 


perpetuated by his own offspring, and of | him, Baudouin twits me with my want of 


this the enemies of the Reformation 
made their own use. 

The union of Idelette and Calvin had 
caused less commotion, outcry, and slan- 
der among the Papists than that of Lu- 
ther and Katherine von Bora, whose mar- 
riage, as both of them had taken the mo- 
nastic vows, was regarded with peculiar ab- 
horrence. It could not be said of Idelette, 
as of Katherine, that she was governed by 
no better motive in becoming a disciple 
of the Reformation than a desire to get 
married ; for having never been a nun, 
she would have incurred no dishonor in 
the Popish Church by entering into the 
conjugal state. And as Calvin had never 
been a Popish priest, the same charge 
could not be brought against him which 
the Papists calumniously brought against 
Luther and other reformers who had been 
monks or priests, that they were actuated, 
in their opposition to the Papacy, by a 
desire of matrimony—that each of them 
had some lovely young beauty in eye, for 
which he was ready to sacrifice the Church 
and the salvation of his soul. “ Our ad- 
versaries,” says Calvin, “ accuse us of hay- 
ing iidestahen a sort of Trojan war 
against the Papacy for the sake of women. 
To pass over other considerations, they 
must at least exonerate me from such a 
charge. I am perfectly at liberty to cast 
back their foolish tittle-tattle. There was 
never any thing to hinder me, even under 
the tyranny of the Papacy, from taking a 
wife, but I remained many years without 
doing so.” Yet Popish writers, from 
their hatred of Calvin—an adversary not 
less formidable to Romanism than even 


| offspring. The Lord gave me a son, but 
/soon took him away. Baudouin reckons 
this among my disgraces, that I have no 
children. Ihave myriads of sons through- 
out the Christian world.” 

Idelette’s union with Calvin lasted only 
nine years. Her health had never been 
robust, and for a considerable time before 
her death she was afflicted with severe in- 
disposition, of the fatal termination of 
which Calvin was greatly apprehensive. 
To her illness he frequently refers in his 
correspondence with Viret. “TI desire,” 
says he, “to be remembered to your wife, 
Mine is her companion in a lingering sick- 
ness.” In another letter he says, “‘ Greet 
your wife. As soon as she is confined, let 
her send for mine.” Afterward, when 
Idelette, it would appear, had gone to 
Lausanne, to wait upon Viret’s wife dur- 
ing her confinement, he writes, “It grieves 
me that my wife has been such a trouble 
to you; for she has not, I suspect, been 
able to render much help to yours, her 
own health requiring the constant assist- 
}ance of others. This only is my comfort, 
that I am convinced she is not disagree- 
|able to you.” In his correspondence with 
| the same friend, the following expressions 

also occur: “My wife commends her- 
\self to your prayers. She nourishes a 
lingering disorder, the issue of which I 
| greatly fear.’ “ My wife’s sickness con- 
| tinues as usual.” ‘“ My wife, who is strug- 
gling with a lingering disease, greets you.” 
“ My wife commends herself to your 
prayers. She is so overpowered by her 
sickness, that she can scarcely support her- 
self. Frequently she seems somewhat bet- 
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ter, but she soon relapses.” These con- 
stant illusions to Idelette’s illness, and the | 
manner in which they are made, so far | 
from betraying, what Calvin has been 
charged with, a heart void of sensibility 
and a stranger to the domestic affections, 
bear testimony—if we admit the sincerity 
of his words, and this there is surely no 
reason to doubt—to the warmth and ten- 
derness of his conjugal attachment and 
sympathy. 

fj er! the whole of her illness, Idelette 
was attended by the distinguished physi-| 
cian, Benedict Textor. In grateful re- 
membrance of the services rendered to | 
her by this esteemed friend, Calvin, in 
1550, dedicated to him his “ Commentary 
on the Second Epistle of Paul to the Thes- 
salonians.” 

Some days before her death, a female 
friend requested her to speak with Calvin 
respecting her children; but, having entire 
confidence that he would do his duty to 
them, she answered her briefly in these 
words: “The chief thing is that they 
should live a godly and Roly life. It is 
not. necessary to make my husband pro- 
mise to bring them up in holiness and the 
fear of God. If they be pious, I am con- 


fident that he will be to them an unsought 
father ; if they be not, they do not de- 
serve that I should ask any thing for 


them.” About herself she had never 
shown any anxiety, and whatever she felt 
for her children she betrayed it not to} 
Calvin, to whom, during her sickness, she | 
never said any thing in regard to them till | 
he himself, of his own accord, opened the 
subject to her. Supposing that she was 
restrained from doing this by modesty, | 
and afraid lest a secretly-nourished solici- | 
tude about them might distress her more 
than her disease, he spoke to her about | 
them, in the presence of some of his breth- 
ren, three days before her death, and pro- 
mised to take care of them as if they 
were hisown. She immediately answered, 
“T have already commended them to the 
Lord ;” and upon his replying, “That will | 
not prevent me from caring for them,” | 
she answered, “I am sure you will not 
neglect the children who you know are | 
commended to the Lord.” “This great- | 
ness of soul,” says Calvin, in relating this 
conversation, “ will influence me more 
powerfully than a hundred commenda- 
tions would have done.” 

Her death was peaceful and happy. A 


few days before the closing scene, when 
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all the brethren of Geneva were assembled 
with Calvin, they engaged together in 
prayer with her. After this, one of their 
number, Abel, exhorted her, in the name 
of the rest, to faith and patience. During 


| his address she indicated, by a few words 


—for she was unable, from her great 
weakness, to speak much—what were the 
thoughts filling her mind. Calvin added 
a brief exhortation, recalling to her re- 


|membrance such topics as were suitable 


to her condition. On the last day of her 
life, another of the ministers, Borgonius, 
addressed her, about six o’clock in the 
morning, with Christian feeling. "While 
he was speaking, she exclaimed, from time 
to time, “ O glorious resurrection! O God 
of Abraham and of all our fathers! Thy 
people have trusted in thee from the be- 
ginning and in all ages; and none who 
have trusted in thee have been put to 
shame, I also wil) look for thy salvation.” 
These short sentences, from which al! 
could easily see that her heart was lifted 
far above this world, were rather mur- 
mured than uttered, She did not repeat 
the words spoken to her by others, as 
some Christians have done on their death- 
bed, but she expressed, in some few words 
of her own, such thoughts as were occu- 
pying her soul. At six o’clock Calvin was 
called from home, After seven o’clock, 
when she was removed to another place, 
she immediately began to grow weaker. 
Feeling that her voice was fast failing, she 
said: “Let us pray; let us pray. Pray 
all of you for me.” At this time Calvin 
returned, She could no longer speak, but 
still she gave signs of the devout feelings 
of her heart. He affectionately spoke to 
her a few words concerning the grace of 
Christ, the hope of eternal life, the happi- 
ness which he and she had enjoyed in each 
other during the period of their union, 
and her exchanging an abode on earth for 
her Father’s house above. He then en- 
gaged in prayer. She listened with per- 
fect consciousness and attention to his 
words, and appeared to be edified by them. 
Shortly before eight o’clock she departed, 
so placidly, that those who stood around 
her bed could scarcely tell the last mo- 
ment of her life, She died on the 5th of 
April, 1549. 

The severity of the grief felt by Calvin 
on account of her death was an impres- 
Sive tribute to her worth. Had she not 
been a woman of more than ordinary vir- 
tues, it may be doubted whether she 
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would have drawn toward her, as she did, 
his tenderest affections, or whether he 
would have lamented her loss with such 
sincerity and pungency of sorrow. In a 
letter to Viret, dated April 7, 1549, he 
thus expresses the state of his feelings: 
“ My wife’s deat I have very bitterly felt, 
but I endeavor as much as possible to re- 
strain my sorrow, and my friends contend 
with each other to afford me consolation. 
Neither my own efforts nor theirs, I con- 
fess, can accomplish what we wish ; but 
still, what I gain thereby gives me greater 
relief than I can describe. You know the 
tenderness or, I ought rather to say, the 
softness, of my heart. Unless, therefore, 
I had exercised great control over my 
spirits, I could not have borne this trial 
us I have done. And indeed the cause of 
my grief is not a trifling one.” He then 
proceeds to describe her qualities, and to 
narrate some circumstances connected 
with her death-bed, the substance of which 





we have already given. To the same ef- 
fect he writes to Farel, in a letter dated | 
lith April: “ You have no doubt heard 


already of the death of my wife. I do| 
what I can that I may not be altogether | 
consumed by grief. My friends leave no- 
thing undone to lighten, in some degree, | 


the sorrow of my soul.” And after having | 
stated a few particulars as to her last mo- | 
ments, he adds, “ Now I so keep under | 
my grief, that I have discharged, without | 
intermission, the duties of my office ; and 
the Lord has, in the meantime, exercised 
me with other conflicts. Farewell, my 
most sincere brother and friend. May 
the Lord Jesus confirm you by his Spirit! 
and me also under this great affliction, 
which certainly would have crushed me, 
had not He whose office it is to raise up 
the prostrate, to strengthen the weak, and 
to revive the faint, extended help to me 
from heaven !” 

Viret, in acknowledging Calvin’s letter 
conveying the intelligence of Idelette’s 
death, says: “ What I hear from many | 
credible witnessess respecting your con- | 
stancy and fortitude under your domestic | 
affliction, makes me think that I should 
address you with congratuiations rather 
than condolence. It makes me 
the more ashamed of myself that, when in 
the same situation, I could not show the 
like fortitude, nor even a shadow of it: 
for my calamity so overwhelmed and 
prostrated me that the whole world 








aeemed a solitude ; nothing delighted me, 
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nor tended to assuage my grief. . . . 
I have been incredibly relieved by hear- 
ing, not merely from report, but from eye- 
witnesses, that you discharge all the du- 
ties of your office with such an unbroken 
spirit, and so efficiently, nay, with even 
more success than before; and that you 
have retained such a mastery over your- 
self in the consistory, in the pulpit—in a 
word, in all your affairs, both public and 
private—as to excite the astonishment of 
every body; and this, too, at the very 
time when the recentness of your grief 
must have torn and prostrated you.” 
This letter, which was written only four 
days after the death of Calvin’s wife, has 
by some been regarded, from the manner 
in which it refers to his unremitting dis- 
charge of his ministerial duties under this 
bereavement, a8 affording proof of the 
little effect it produced on his mind, and 
consequently of the callosity and coldness 
of his heart. But this conclusion is as 
unwarranted as it is harsh. Sorrow un- 
der the loss of a beloved relative, when 
equally ee and agonizing, is different in 
its external manifestations in different 
persons. Some, like Viret, may be so 
overwhelmed and prostrated by it, as to 
be wholly unfitted for anything, save to 
brood over their affliction. Others, who 
suffer in spirit not less, perhaps more, 
may continue, without intermission, in the 
discharge of their active duties. The 
cause of this difference it is not difficult to 
explain, In the former case, the persons 
yield themselves up to the dominion of 
their sorrow ; in the latter, they put forth 
all the energies of their minds to sustain 
themselves under it# pressure. This last 
was what Calvin did. He himself testi- 
fies to the great mental efforts he required 
to put forth in order so far to subdue the 
poignancy of his grief under the loss of 
his wife as to be able to perform the du- 
ties of his office. What he writes respect- 


ing her death evinces, by its very tone, 


the sincerity and depth of his sorrow, and 
is not simply the decerit expressions Of re- 
gret. 

Time alleviated the bitterness of his 
sorrow; but in thinking of Idelette he 
was often afterward filled with heaviness, 
and in the longings of his weary spirit for 
the rest of heaven, the thought of being 
associated for ever with her made even 
heaven more desirable, From what he 
suffered in his heart on this occasion, he 
was touched with a tenderer sympathy 
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than he had previously felt for his brethren 
when visited with the same kind of trial. 
In 1556, seven years after his bereave- 
ment, in a consolatory letter to Richard 
de Valleville, minister of the French 
Protestant congregation at Frankfort, 
who had then lost his wife Joanna, he re- 
fers to his own distress of mind under a 
similar loss, and directs his friend to those 
sources whence he himself had derived 
support and .comfort. ‘How severe a 
wound the death of your most excellent 
wife has inflicted upon you I know from 
my own experience. remember how 
difficult it was for me, when visited with 
a like affliction seven years ago, to master 
my grief. But, as you know well the 
proper means for overcoming immoderate 
sorrow, it only remains for me to beseech 
you to use them, Among others, this is 
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no small consolation, which yet the flesh 
lays hold upon for the aggravation of 
grief, that you passed a portion of your 
life with a woman whose society you may 
expect to enjoy again, whenever you leave 
this world ; and next, that an example of 
dying piously has been shown you by the 
companion of your life, But since 
our chief ground for consolation lies in 
this, that those things which we think 
against us are, by the wonderful provi- 
dence of God, made to conduce to our 
salvation, and that we are‘separated from 
those whom we love, only in order that we 
may at length be reiinited in his celestial 
kingdom, your piety will teach you to rest 
and take comfort in this. May the Lord 
of your widowhood allay your sadness by 
the grace of his Spirit, and bless your 1a- 
bors !” 





From Bentley's Miscellany. 


THE 


CORON ER’S 


INQUEST. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE RED-COURT FARM.” 


Tue inhabitants of a somewhat primi- 
tive fishing-village on the coast of En- 
gland were aroused from their slumber one 
morning by the news that a shocking 
murder had been committed in the night. 
Hasting down to its alleged scene, they 
found it was too true. The murdered 
man lay on a strip of beach land, and was 
a shocking sight to look upon. He had 
been shot in the face, right between the 
eyes, and, in falling from the heights above, 
the jagged edges of the rocks had also 
mangled that poor face, till not a trace of 
its humanity remained. 

“Here comes Justice Thornycroft,” 
cried one of the crowd, as a tall, portly, 





handsome man of sixty, was seen advanc- 
ing toward them. 

“What's all this hullabaloo about a 
murder ?” cried out the Justice. ‘How 
d’ye do, mgd @yedo? How d’ye 
do, all? When Martha brought up my 
shaving-water just now, she burst into my 
room, her hair and mouth all awry, with 
a story of a man having been murdered 
in the night, at the Halfmoon. Some 

r drowned fellow, I suppose, cast on 
the banks by the tide. What brings him 
so high up ?” 

“T wish it was drowning, and nothing 
worse, for that’s not such an uncivilized 
death, if it’s your fate to meet it,” re 
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turned Captain Copp, a retired officer in 
the merchant navy, whose right leg had 
been lost in an encounter with pirates. 
“Tt’s a horrible land murder, and nothing 
less; upon a friend of yours, Justice.” 

“ A friend of mine !” was the somewhat 
incredulous remark of Mr. Thornyeroft. 
“ Why, good Heaven!” he added, in an 
accent of horror, as the crowd parted and 
he caught sight of the body, “it is my 
late guest, Robert Hunter !” 

It was, indeed. The face, as we have 
said, was destroyed beyond possibility of 
recognition, but the appearance and dress 
were not to be mistaken, He was but- 
toned up in his fur coat—as it was some- 
what wrongly called, for the coat was of 
white cloth, and the trimmings only of fur. 
The hat was nowhere to be found ; it never 
was found: but the natural supposition 
was, that in the fall it had rolled down to 
the sea, and been carried away by the 
tide. 

Mr. Thornycroft stooped, and touched 
one of the cold hands, stooped to hide the 
tears which filled his eyes, unusual visitors 
to those of the Justice, “ Poor, poor 
fellow! how could it have happened ? 
How could he have come here ?” 

“He must have been shot on the heights, 
and the shot hurled him over, there’s no 
doubt of that,’ said Captain Copp. 
“Must have been standing at the edge 
of the plateau.” 

“ But what should bring him on the 
plateau at night ?” urged a spectator. 

“ What indeed !” returned the captain, 
“T don’t know. A bare, bleak place even 
in day-light, with as good as no expanse of 
sea-view.” 

“T can not understand this,” said Jus- 
tice Thornycroft. “ Young Hunter took 
leave of us last night, and left for London, 
He missed the omnibus to Jutpoint and 
set off to walk. One of my boys saw him 
safe on hisway. What brought him back 
on the plateau ?” 

*“ Yes,” interrupted Supervisor Kyne, 
who, however, what with the wine and 
the brandy he had consumed, had a very 
confused and imperfect recollection of the 
events of the previous evening, but did 
not choose to let people know that, ‘ Mr, 
Hunter shook hands with me in the dining- 
room at the Red Court, and I wished him 
a pleasant journey. That must have been 
— what time, Mr. Justice ?” 

“ Getting on for nine.” 

“It’s odd what could have spirited him 
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back again,” exclaimed Captain Copp. 
“Which of your sons steered him off ?” 

“T forget which,” returned the Justice ; 
“ T heard Isaac say that one of them did. 
To tell you the truth, captain, I got jolly 
last night, and my head’s none of the 
clearest this morning. How do you find 
yours, Kyne ?” 

“Oh! mine’s all right, sir,’ answered 
the supervisor, hastily. ‘A man in office 
is obliged to be cautious.” 

“ Ah! there’sno coming over you, Kyne,” 
cried the Justice, with a side-wink to Cap- 
tain Copp. 

“There’s Mr. Isaac himself, a coming 
round the point,” exclaimed a fisherman. 

The crowd turned and saw him He 
was approaching with rapid step. 

“They say Hunter is murdered ?” he 
called out. “ It can not be.” 

“ He is lying here, stiff and cold, Isaac, 
with a bullet in his head,” was the sad re- 
ply of the Justice. ‘“ Shot down from the 

eights above.” 

Isaac Thornycroft stooped over him in 
silence. His fair complexion and rosy 
color, heightened by the morning air, 
were something bright tolook upon. But 
as he gazed at that shockingly-disfigured 
mass, a paleness as of the grave overspread 
his face, and a shudder, which shook him 
from head to foot, passed through his 
frame. “‘ What brought him here—or on 
the plateau ?” he asked. Almost the same 
words his father had used. 

“ What, indeed !” repeated Mr. Thorny- 
croft, “Did you tell me you saw him off? 
Or was it Richard ?” 

“Tt was Cyril. I did not see him at all 
after I left the dining-room. But Richard, 
when he joined me, later in the evening, 
said he had been—had been,” repeated 
Isaac, having rather hesitated at these 
words, “saying good-by to Hunter, and 
that Cyril was walking part of the road 
with him,” 

“IT wonder where Cyril left him,” cried 
the Justice. “ We will go up and ask him.” 

“What is to be done with this here, 
your honor ?” inquired one of the fisher- 
men, pointing to what lay there. 

“Tt must be taken to the Mermaid,” 
replied Mr, Thornycroft, as he walked 
away, followed by his son Isaac and three 
or four friends. “Go and tell them to 


prepare for it, and bring a shutter to 


carry it on. Don’t be all the morning 
about it, or you will have the tide over 
the path.” 
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Any thing for excitement in a moment | manner, were caused by his having re- 
like the present. Away raced the whole | ceived some private hint from the smug- 
lot of hearers to the Mermaid, leaving Cap- | glers themadlvas not to aid me in my 
tain Copp, who could not race, and the | search, and that it is nobody but they 
customs’ officer, who seemed in a brown | who have put it out of his power to do 
study, standing guard over the body. so.” 

“'There’s more in this than meets the} ‘“ Whew!” whistled the staggered cap- 
eye, captain,” began the latter, rousing | tain, “I could make more of a sinking 
himself. “If this has not been the work | ship than of what yon say. Who are the 
of smugglers my name’s not John Kyne.” | smugglers? How did they find out he 

“Smugglers be shivered!” cried the| was going to interfere—unless he or you 
seaman, who, it was pretty well suspected | sent °em word ?” 
in the village, obtained his spirits and to-| “I don’t know how they found it out. 
bacco without any trouble to her Majesty’s | The affair is a mystery from beginning to 
revenue, “ there’s no smugglers here, Mr.| end. Nobody was present at the conver- 
Officer. And if there were, what should | sation except Miss Mary Anne Thorny- 
they want with murdering Robert Hun- | croft—and she can not be suspected ot 
ter ?” holding communication with smugglers. 

“T have been on the work and watch; “This young fellow was a sweetheart 
for weeks, captain, and I know that there , of Miss Mary Anne’s, eh ?” 
is smuggling carried on, and to a deuced| “TI don’t know. They seemed very in- 
pretty extent.” | timate. I could almost swear Old Nick 

“We are rich enough to buy our brandy | has to do with this smuggling business,” 
and pay duty on it, Mr. Supervisor,” | added the supervisor, earnestly. “ This 
wrathfully retorted the offended captain. | day fortnight there was a dinner at the 

“Oh! psha! I am not looking after the | Red Court—you were there, by the way.” 
paltry dabs of brandy they bring ashore. | “A jolly spread the old Justice gave 
One may as well try to wash a blackamoor | us, prime drink and cigars!” chimed in 
white as to stop that. I look after booty | the salt tar. 
of more consequence. There are cargoes| “ Well—I was there, and one can’t be 
of dry goods run here; foreign lace at a| in two places at once. That very evening 
guinea a yard.” they managed to run their cargo ; ran it 

“ My eye!” ejaculated Captain Copp, | on to this identical spot, sir,” cried the 
in amazement, who was willing enough to | disconcerted officer, warming with his 
hear the suspicions, now he found they grievance. “ Vexed enough I was, and 
did not point to any thing likely to affect | never once have I been off the watch 
his comfort, “ Where do they run them since. Every night have I took up my 
to ?” | Station on that cursed, damp plateau over- 

“They run them here, on the Half head, my stomach stretched on the 
moon ; and they have got a hiding-place | ground, to keep myself dark, and just half 
somewhere in these rocks. I could swear | an eye cocked out over the cliff—and all to 
to it. I was telling my suspicions to this | no purpose. Last night, Sunday, I went 
poor fellow”—looking down at his feet— | in again to dine with the hospitable Just- 
‘and he offered to help me ferret out the | ice, and Pll be—I°ll be shivered, sir, as 
matter. He came down with me here,| you sometimes say, if they did not take 
examined the rocks, sounded them, (he | advantage of it, and ran another cargo!” 
was an engineer, you know,) and oe “ Bless and save my wooden leg !” ut- 
a farther hunt for the next day. I[ never) tered the captain—an aspiration he was 
saw a4 man more interested, or more eager | wont to utter in moments of amazement, 
to pounce on the offenders. But, when | “it’s unbelievable! How do you know 
the next day arrived, he came to me, and | they ran it ?” 
said he must apologize for not keeping his; “I know it, and that’s enough,” replied 

romise, but he preferred not to interfere | Mr. Kyne, too much annoyed to stand 

urther. When I pressed him for his rea-| upon politeness. “ But here’s the devil of 
son, he only hemmed and ha-ad, and said, | the thing—how did they know I was off 
that, being a stranger, the neighborhood | the watch those two particular nights? 
might deem his doing so an impertinence. | If it got wind the first night, that I should 
Now, og it is my firm belief that | be engaged at the Red Court—thongh I 
this sudden change, and his constrained | don’t believe it did, for I can keep my 
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own counsel, and did then—it could not 
have got wind the second. Five minutes 
before I went in there last night, I had 
no notion of it myself. Mr. Isaac looked 
into my rooms just before six, to borrow 
a newspaper, and would walk me off with 
him. had had my chop at one o’clock, 
and was going to think about tea. Now, 
how could the wretches have known last 
night that I was there ?” 

“ Tt’s of no good g tere to me, now. 
I never was ’cute at breaking up marvels. 
Once, in the Pacific, there was a great 
hig thing hunted the ship, bigger than the 
biggest sea-serpent and—” 

“Depend upon it we have traitors in 
the camp,” unceremoniously interrupted 
the supervisor, for he knew by experience 
that when once Captain Copp was fairl 
launced upon that old marvel in the Paci- 
fic Ocean, there was no stopping him, 
“Traitors round about us at our very el- 
hows and hearths, if we only knew in 
which direction to look for them.” 

“ Well, I ain’t one,” said the Captain, 
“so you need not look after me. 
pretty figure my wooden standard would 
cut, running smuggled goods. Why 
didn’t you tell all this to Justice Thorny- 
croft ?” 

“ Because if I introduce a word about 
smugglers, he throws ridicule and cold 
water on it directly. And I did not 
choose to speak of it before all the fisher- 
men who were gaping round, or I might 
defeat my chance of discovery, I can 
not suspect any of the superior people in 
the neighborhood. I do not know much 
of those Connaughts—but they don’t seem 
like smugglers either.” 

“The Connaughts!” roared out the 
captain, “As well think that my niece 
smuggles as they! The old Connaught 
is bed-ridden half his time, and the son 
has got his eyes strained on books all day, 
learning to be a parson,” 

“That’s true,” grumbled the officer. 
“ All I know is, I can’t fathom it, worry 
over it as I will.” 

“Here comes the plank,” interrupted 
the Captain. “TI shan’t stop to see that 
moved: so good morning to ye.” 

Meanwhile Mr. Thornycroft, and those 
who accompanied him, ascended through 
the village to the heights, and reached his 
residence, the Red Court Farm. At the 
substantial breakfast-table sat Richard 
Thornycroft, the eldest son. But he had 
not yet begun to eat—he was meditating, 
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and letting the things grow cold before 
him. 

* Ts Cyril up yet,” inquired Mr. Thorny- 
croft. 

Richard took out his watch, “Sure 
not to be. It is only half past eight. 
Cyril never leaves his roost before nine.” 

“ Have you heard the news, Richard ?” 

“ Yes,” was Richard’s laconic answer. 

“What do you think of it?” How 
do you suppose it could have happened ?” 

“TI don’t think about it,” returned 
Richard. ‘I conclude that if he did not 
shoot himself, he must have got into some 
quarreling fray. He drank enough wine 
last evening to heat his brain, and we had 
proof that he was fond of meddling in 
what did not concern him, The extraor- 
dinary part of the business is, what 
brought him back on the plateau, after he 
had once started on his journey.” 

“Tl go up and arouse Cyril, and know 
where he left him. Gentlemen, if you 
will sit down and take some breakfast 
we shall be glad of your company. That’s 
a capital round of beef. Hallo! you 
wenches !” called out the Justice, in the 
direction of the kitchen, “some of you 
come in here and attend. Sinnett, let 
some more ham and eggs be sent in.” 

Nothing loth, they sat down, while 
Mr. Thornycroft ascended to Cyril’s bed- 
chamber. Presently his voice was heard 
on the landing. 

“Hay! hi! Cyril! Are you anywhere 
about the house? Cyril !” 

His voice died away in the echoes of 
the large house, but there was no answer. 
Mr. Thornycroft walked forward, and 
knocked at his daughter’s bedroom. 

“What do you want, papa?” responded 
a faint voice from within. 

“T want you, Mary Anne. 
door.” 

He was not immediately obeyed. 

“Open the door, I say,” cried the im- 
patient old gentleman, shaking its handle 
with his strong hand. “ What, girl! are 
you afraid of me ?” 

Miss Thornycroft slowly opened the 
door and presented herself. A fine girl, 
tall and fair, with the well-formed features 
of her brother Isaac. She was in a hand- 
some silk dress, but its flounces looked 
tumbled, as if she had lain down in it, 
and her hair was rough and disarranged. 
It was the gown she had worn the pre- 
vious evening, and it would almost seem 
as if she had done nothing to herself since 
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going up stairs to bed. The signs caught 
her father’s eye, and he spoke in astonish- 
ment. 

“ Why—what in the world, girl ? You 
have never undressed yourself! Surely, 
you did not py too much respect to the 
wine, as we did!” 

“You know better than that, sir. I 
was very tired, and threw myself on the 
bed when I came up: I suppose sleep 
overtook me. Do not allude to it, papa, 
down stairs. I will soon change my 
dress,” 

“Sleeping in your clothes does not 
seem to ge with you, Mary Ann: you 
look as if you had swallowed a doctor’s 
shop. Do you know anything of Cyril ? 
that’s what I wanted to ask you.” 

“No,” she replied, “I have neither 
seen nor heard him.” 

Mr. Thornycroft returned to the break- 
fast-room. “I can not find Cyril,” he an- 
nounced. “He is early out this morn- 
ing.” 

“Mr. Cyril did not sleep at home last 
night, sir,” interposed the housekeeper, 
Sinnett—at least she used to be house- 
keeper before Miss Thornycroft returned 
home from school. 

“Not sleep at home!” responded the 
Justice, in amazement. “You must be 
mistaken, Sinnett. Cyril is not a night- 
bird,” he added, turning with a wink to 
the company, “like his rollicking bro- 
thers.” 

“Mr. Cyril did not sleep at home, sir,” 
persisted Sinnett. When Martha took 
up his hot water just now, and knocked, 
there was no answer, so she went in, 
and saw that the room had not been slept 
in,” 

“Very strange,” repeated Mr, Thorny- 
croft. “ Richard, did you ever know Cyril 
stop out before ?” 

“ Never,” answered Richard. 

“ When did you see him last ?” 

“When he was going off last night 
with Hunter, I have not seen him since.” 

“He will turn up by-and-by,” said 
Isaac, “If a fellow never has stopped 
out to make a night of it, that’s no reason 
why he never may. Perhaps he came to 
an anchor at the Mermaid.” 

Sinnett seeing that nothing more was 
wanted at present in the breakfast-room 
went up to Miss Thornycroft. The young 
lady then had her hair down and her 
dress off, apparently in the legitimate 
process of dressing. 
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* goodness me! Miss Mary Anne, 
how white you look !” was the involuntary 
exclamation of the servant, “It is a 
dreadful thing, miss; but you must not 
take it too much to heart. It is worse 
for the poor young man himself than it is 
for you. What a precious old gab 
master must have been to tell her in on 4 
haste !” added the woman to herself. 

“Don’t talk of it,” wailed Mary Anne, 
*“T can not bear it. Is he found ?” 

“Poor wretch, yes! with no look of a 
human face about him, It’s a mass of 
horror, they say.” 

“Shot down on to the Halfmoon!” 
shuddered Miss Thornycroft. 

“In the far corner of it. [ll go and 
bring you up a cup of tea, miss, You are 
shaking all over.” 

Before Miss Thornycroft could stop 
her, she had darted off, and, going into 
the breakfast-room, asked for a cup ot 
tea. 

“ What a pity it is, sir, that you told 
Miss Thornycroft so soon, before she was 
well out of her bed !” she said in an under- 
tone to her master, as she stood waiting 
for the tea. “Time enough for her to 
have heard such a horrid thing, sir, when 
she came down stairs. There she is, a 
shaking like a child, not able to dress her- 
self.” 

“IT didn’t tell 
Thornycroft aloud. 
talking of ?” 

* You must have told her, sir,” persist- 
ed Sinnett. “The first thing she asked 
me was, whether the body was found on 
the Half-moon, and said it was shot down 
on to it. Nobody else has been in the 
room but yourself.” 

“ Take up the tea to 
don’t stand caviling 


her,” returned Mr. 
“What are you 


our mistress, and 
here,” interposed 
Mr. Richard, in a tone of command. 

Justice Thornycroft brooked not con- 


tradiction from a servant. He rose from 
table and strode up stairs after Sinnett, 
following her into his daughter’s room. 

“ Mary Anne”—in a sharp tone—* did 
you tell that woman I disclosed to you 
what had happened to Hunter ?” 

“ No,” was the reply. 

“ Did I tell that any thing had hap- 
pened to him ?” 

“ No, papa, you did not,” 

“Do you hear what Miss Thornycroft 
says ?” continued the magistrate, turning 
to the servant. “I advise you not to 
presume to contradict me again. If the 
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house were in less-excitement, you should 
come in before them all, and beg my par- 
don.” 

A ghastly look of fear started to the 
features of Miss Thornycroft. “I—I 
heard them talking of it outside,” she mur- 
mured, looking at Sinnett. 

The woman arranged the waiter by 
the side of Miss Thornycroft, and went 
down stairs ruminating. “She could 
not have heard any thing outside : her 
windows look on to the side garden, and 
nobody has had the key of it this morning. 
What is it all ?” 

That some dreadful mystery existed— 
something that would not bear the light 
of day, and in which Miss Thornycroft 
was in some way mixed up, she felt cer- 
tain. And, woman-like, she spoke out 
her thoughts too freely. 

When the party down stairs had con- 
cluded their breakfast, which they did not 
_ in spite of the sight presented to 
their eyes that morning, they departed 
in a body, leaving the Justice writing to 
the coroner, e day wore on, and no 
Cyril appeared. He was not at the Mer- 
maid ; he seemed not to be anywhere else ; 
nobody had seen him since the previous 
night, when he started to walk a little 
way with Robert Hunter. 

“ Richard,” observed the Justice to his 
eldest son, “I don’t like this absence of 
your brother’s, It is making me uneasy.” 

“No occcasion for that,” returned 

Richard, “I dare say he will make his 
appearance by night, all right. Sir,” he 
added abruptly, “this affair of Hunter’s 
must be kept dark.” 

“Kept dark! When a man’s found 
murdered, one can’t keep it dark, What 
do you mean, Dick ?” 

“T mean, kept as dark as the legal pro- 
ceedings will allow. Don’t make more 
stir in it, sir, than is absolutely necessary. 
Hush it up as much as youcan. You'll 
be at the coroner’s right hand. It is es- 
sential advice, father.” 

“What the deuce!” burst forth the 
magistrate, staring at his son. “ You do 
not fear Cyril was the murderer of Hun- 
ter ?” 

“ No, thank God !” fervently answered 
Richard. ‘But, don’t you see, sir—too 
minute inquiries may set them on the 
track of some thing else that was done on 
the Halfmoon last night, and it would 
not do. That confounded Kyne has got 
his eyes and ears open enough, as it is.” 
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“By George! there’s something in 
that,” deliberated the old gentleman. 
“ My sy ipetiy for Hunter put that out 
of my mind. All right, Dicky, now I have 
the cue.” 


The coroner’s inquest on the body of 
Robert Hunter was held on the Wednes- 
day. It took place in the club-room of 
the Mermaid, the coroner taking his seat 
at the head of its long table covered 
with green baize, while the jury ranged 
themselves round it. Justice Thornycroft 
was seated at the right hand of the coro- 
ner, The witnesses principally consisted 
of Mr. Thornycroft’s family, Supervisor 
Kyne, who had found the body, and the 
surgeon who had examined it. Strange 
to say, summonses had been delivered to 
Miss Thornycroft, and to the niece and 
maid-servant of Captain Copp; a fact 
which had got spread abroad, and was 
exciting the most intense curiosity in the 
village. 

The supervisor and doctor were first ex- 
amined, then Justice Thornycroft. The 
latter spoke to. the fact of the young 
man’s having been his guest for the pre- 
vious fortnight, at the Red Court: that 
he had intended to leave on the Sunday 
night, by the half-past-eight omnibus for 
Jutpoint, to catch the train; but had 
missed it. He then said he would walk 
it, wished them good-by, and left with 
that intention. He knewnomore. Isaac 
Thornycroft deposed to the same ; as did 
Richard, with this addition: that he had 
said farewell to Hunter outside the Red 
Court, when the latter was starting for 
Jutpoint, and that he saw him depart 
with his brother Cyril, who said he would 
see him a few yards on his way. 

“Call Cyril Thornycroft,” said the 
coroner. 

The calling Cyril Thornycroft was a 
mere form, and the coroner had been 
made aware that it would beso. More 
singular still to relate, he had not been at 
home since that hour, to the perplexity of 
his family and astonishment of the village. 
His mysterious absence had given rise to 
an unpleasant suspicion, more implied than 
expressed, for none liked to give voice to 
it, that Cyril Thornycroft had been the 
guilty man, and had flown from the con- 
sequences. 

“Call Sarah Ford,” said the coroner. 

Sarah Ford i. pant. and Captain Copp 

en leg irascibly on the 
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floor of the room: for the captain was in- 
dignant that any womenfolk belonging to 
him should be compelled to give an te 
evidence on a murder, The evidence 
proceeded, in spite of the captain. 

“ You are servant in the family of Cap- 
tain Copp ?” 

“ Servant of all work,” responded Sarah 
Ford. 

“How long have you lived there ?” 

“Going on of two years. Afore that, 
I lived in London.” 

“We do not want to know where you 
lived before. Do you recollect last Sun- 
day night ?” 

** 'W hat should ail me ?” retorted Sarah, 
who was a clever woman in her vocation, 
but possessing a sharp and ready tongue, 
“it ain’t so far back.” 

“ Where did you go to that night, late 
in the evening ?” 

“T went nowhere but to Justice Thorny- 
croft’s.” 

“For what purpose did you go there ?” 

“To fetch Miss Annie. She was to 
have come home at eight o’clock, and 
when it went on almost to the stroke of 


nine and she did not come, missis and 


master told me to go for her.” 
“Which you did ?” 


“Which I did, and without stopping | 


to put any thing on. Just as I turned off 


the waste land, on to the Red-Court path, | 

I met young Mr. Hunter and young Cyril | g 

| Precious cross I was, and I took off my 

“Walking together, toward the vil-| 
| a LL: . 2 v . . 

| shaw! fashion, thinking what a fool I was 


Thornycroft.” 


lage ?” interposed the coroner. 

“ Walking on, that way.” 

“Did they seem angry with each 
other ?” 

“No, sir, they were talking pleasantly. 
Mr. Cyril was saying to the other that if 
he stepped out, he would be at Jutpoint 
by half past ten. That was before they 
came close, but the air was clear, and 
brought out the sound of their voices.” 

“Did they speak to you ?” 

“TIspoketothem., I asked Mr. Hunter 
if he had lost the omnibus, for, you must 
understand, Miss Annie had told me in 
the morning that he was going by it—and 
he said, yes, he had, and had got to tramp 
it. So i wished him a good journey.” 

“ Was that all ?” 

“All that he said. Mr. Cyril asked me 
was I going to the Court, and I said, yes, 
I was, to fetch Miss Annie, and that mas- 
ter was in a tantrum with her for stopping 
so late, and with Miss Thornycroft for 
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keeping her. With that, they went their 
way, and I went mine.” 

“ After that, you reached Red Court ?” 

“ Of course I reached it, and went into 
the kitchen, where they gave me some 
mulled wine, while Miss Sole was get- 
ting ready. When she came into the 
hall, Miss Thornycroft, in a sort of freak 
(I didn’t think she meant it) said she 
would come out with her. Miss Annie 
asked her how she would get back again, 
and she answered, laughing, that she’d 
run back to be sure, nobody was about to 
see her. Well, she clapped on her garden- 
bonnet, which hung there, and a shawl, 
and we came away, all three of us. As 
we got close to the plateau, by the waste 
land, they was somewhat afore me, and | 
saw ’em both stop and stare on to it, as if 
they saw something ; and I wished they’d 
just stare at our home instead, for | 
weren’t over warm, a lagging there. 
Presently one on ’em says, ‘ Sarah, just 
look, is not that Robert Hunter up there, 
a walking about?’ ‘ My eyesis too chilled 
to see so far, young ladies,’ says I; * what 
should bring Robert Munter there, when 
I met him as I came along, a speeding on 
his journey to Jutpoint ?” ‘I can see that 
it is Robert Hunter,’ returns Miss Thorny- 
croft ; ‘I can see him quite distinct on 
that high ground against the sky.” And 
with that they told me to wait there, and 
they’d just run up and frighten him. 


apron, and throwed it over my head, 


to come out on acold night without 

“Confine yourself to the evidence,” 
sternly interrupted the coroner. 

“ Well,” proceeded Sarah, who was as 
cool and equable before the coroner and 
jury as she would have been in her own 
Litehen, “J doubled my apron over my 
head, and down I sat on that red stone, 
which rises out of the ground there, like 
a low milestone. In a minute or two, 
somebody comes running on to the pla 
teau, as if a following the young ladies—” 

“From what direction, witness ?” 

“ He came from that of the Red Court.” 

“Did you recognize him ?” 

“No, I didn’t try to. I saw it was ‘a 
man, through the slit I had left in my 
apron, He was going fast, but stealthily, 
hardly letting his shoes touch the ground, 
as ifhe wasup tono good. AndI warn’t 
sorry to see him go there, for, thinks I, 
he'll hurry back my young ladies.” 
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“ Witness—pay attention—were there 
no signs by which you could recognize 
that man? How was he dressed ? As a | 
gentleman ?—as a sailor ?—as a 

“Asa gentlemfan, for all I saw to the | 
contrary,” replied the witness, uncere- | 
moniously interrupting the coroner’s ques- | 
tion. “If had known he was a going on | 
to the plateau to murder young Mr. Hun- | 


ter, you may be sure I’d have looked at | 


him sharp enough.” 

“What sized man was he? Tall or 
short ?” 

“ Very tall.” 

“Taller than—Mr. Cyril Thornycroft, | 
for instance ?” 

“A great deal taller.” 

“You are sure of this ?” 

“T am sure and certain. 
should I say so ?” 

“Go on with your evidence.” 

“A minute or two afterward, I heard a 
gun go off behind me, as I was sitting 
with my back to the plateau —” 

“Did that startle you ?” 

“No; Lain’tnervous. If lhad thought | 
it was let off on the plateau, it might | 
have bothefed me, because of the two 

oung ladies being there, but I believed | 
it was only from some passing vessel.” 

“Tt is singular you should have thought 
so lightly of it. It is not common to hear 
a gun fired on a Sunday night.” 

“ You'd find it common enough if you 
lived here, What with rabbit and | 
other ‘game shooters, and signals from 
boats, it is nothing, in this neighborhood, 
to hear agun go off, and it’s nH nobody 
pays any attention to.” 

“Therefore you did not ?” 

“Therefore I did not. And the apron | 
I had got muffled over my ears made the | 
sound appear further off than it really | 
was. But, close upon the noise came an 
awful yell, and then a shrill scream, as if 
from 2 woman. That startled me if you 
like, and I jumped up, and threw off my | 
apron, and looked on to the plateau. T| 
could not see any thing; neither the man, | 
nor the young ‘ladies ; so I thought it | 
time to go and search after them. I had | 
got nearly up to the Round Tower, that | 
ruined wall, breast high, which is on the | 
plateau f 

“You need not explain,” said the coro- | 


| 
Why else 


sir. 
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village, and disappeared down that dan- 
gerous steep path, which nobody atore, I 
| guess ever ventured down but in broad 
ayli ht.” 
as it the same man you saw just 
| before, running on to the plateau ?” 

“ Of course it was.” 

“By what marks did you know him 
again ?” 

“By no marks at all. I should not 
know the man from Adam. My own 
| senses told me it was the same, because 
there was no other man on the plateau.” 

“ Your own senses will not do to speak 
| from. Remember, witness, you are on 
| your oath.” 

“* Whether I am on my oath or whether 


| I ain’t, I should speak the truth,” was the 


response of the imperturable witness. 

“ What next ?” 

“T stood a looking at the man; that is, 
at where he had disappeared ; expecting 


| he was a pitching down head foremost 
| and getting half killed, at the pace he was 
| a& going, 


when Miss Thornycroft appears 
from the Round Tower, shaking, and cry- 
ing, and laying hold of me, a ‘most beside 
herself with terror. Then I went inside 
the wall, and found Miss Annie had fainted 


| dead away, and was a lying on the grass.” 


“What account did they give of this ?” 

“They didn’t give none to me, Miss 
| Annie, when she came to herself, was too 
much shook to do it, and Miss Thornycroft 
was no better. I thought they had been 
startled by the man; I never thought no 
worse; and I did not hear about the 
murder till the next morning. They told 


| me not to say any thing about it at home, 
| or that they had been on to the plateau. So 


Miss Thornycroft ran back to the Red 
Court, and I took home Miss Annie.” 
“What else do you know about the 
matter ?” 
“*T don’t know any more myself. I hav« 
_ heard plenty.” 
The witness’s 


“ hearing ” was dispensed 
with, and Captain Copp was called. 
“What account did your niece give 


you of this transaction ?” demanded the 
coroner, 

“What account did she give me!” 
spluttered Captain Copp, “ she gave me 
This is the first time my ears have 


| heard it. I only wish I bad been behind 


‘them with a cat-o’-nine tails ”—shaking 


ner, “ we know the place.” 
“When a man Jarted out from the | his stick in a menacing manner—* Id 

shade of it,” continued the witness, “ cut | have thought them to go gampusing on 

across to the side of the plateau next the | to the plateau at night, after sweethearts ! 
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Til send my niece home to her father, and 
let him punish her: he’s a clergyman, 
Mr. Coroner, a vicar of a parish, and will 
know how to do it. And that vile bum- 
boat woman, Sarah, with her apron over 
her head, shall file out of my quarters this 
day; a she-pirate, a * 

he coroner interposed. But what 
with Captain Copp’s irascibility and his 
real ignorance of the whole transaction, 
nothing satisfactory could be obtained 
from him, and the next witness called was 
his niece, She was a lady-like, interest- 
ing girl, but gave her evidence in a sad 
state of excitement, trembling as if with 
terror. ’ 

Her account of her going to the plateau 
was the same as Sarah’s, It was “done 
in the impulse of the moment,” to 
“frighten,” or “speak to” Robert Hunter. 
(A groan from Captain Copp.) That they 
halted for a moment at the Round Tower, 
and then found that a man was following 
them on to the plateau, so they ran inside 
to hide themselves. 

“Who was that man?” asked the 
coroner. 

“TI don’t know,” was the faint reply. 
“ T am near-sighted.” 

* Did you look at him ?” 

“ We peeped out, round the wall.” 

“ Proceed, witness, if you please.” 

“He came close, and—then ” 

“ Then what ?” said the coroner, look- 
ing searchingly at the witness, who seemed 
unable to continue. “ You must speak 
up, young lady.” 

“Then I saw him with a pistol—and he 
fired it off—and I was so terrified that I 
fainted, and remembered no more.” 

“A good thing if he shot off both your 
figure-heads!” burst forth Captain Copp, 
who was immediately silenced. 

“ Was he tall or short, this man ?” 

“Tall” The young lady’s agitation 
was increasing. 

* Did you iow him ?” proceeded the 
coroner. 

“ Oh! no, no!” was the witness’ shriek- 
ing answer, as she fell back in a violent 
hysterical fit. 

When the hubbub, caused by her being 
taken from the room, had subsided, the 
coroner resumed his business, 

“ Call Mary Anne Thornycroft.” 

Miss Thornycroft appeared, led into the 
room by her brother Richard. Her face 
was of a deadly white, and her lips were 
compressed; but she delivered her evi- 





dence with composure, in a low, deter- 
mined tone. In the course of her exami- 
nation the coroner inquired if she had 
recognized Robert po 

“Yes,” was the reply. “I saw the 
outline of his face and figure distinctly, 
and knew him. I recognized him first by 
the coat he had on; it was quite conspicu- 
ous in the starlight.” 

“You saw the man who then came 
running on to the plateau ?” 

“* Yes.” 

“Who was it ?” 

Mary Anne Thornycroft laid her hand 
upon her heart, as if pressing down its 
emotion, before she answered. 

“T can not tell.” 

“Did you not know him ?” 

“c No.” 

“Upon your oath ?” 

“Miss Thornycroft again pressed her 
hands, both hands, upon her bosom, and 
a convulsive twitching was perceptible in 
her throat: but she replied in a low tone, 
“ Upon my oath.” 

“Then, he was a stranger ?” 

She bowed her rigid face in reply, for 
the white, strained lips refused to answer. 
Motions are no answers for coroners, and 
this one spoke again. 

“Task you whether he was a stranger ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ You saw him draw the pistol and fire ?” 

* Yes.” 

“Now, young lady, I am going to ask 

ou a painful question, but the ends of 
justice demand that you should answer 
it. Was that man your brother, Cyril 
Thornycroft ?” 

“No,” she answered in a sharp tone of 
earnest truth; “I swear it was not. | 
swear it before Heaven. The man was at 
least a head taller.” 

“Did he aim at Robert Hunter ?” 

“T can not say. Robert Hunter was 
standing with his face toward us then, 
and I saw him fall back, over the preci- 
pice.” 

“With a yell, did he not?” 

“ Yes, with a yell.” 

“ What then ?” 

“T can not tell what. I believed I 
shrieked—I can not remember. I next 
saw the man running away across the 
plateau.” 

“The witness, Sarah Ford’s evidence 
would seem to say that he lingered a few 
moments after firing the pistol—before 
escaping,” interposed the coroner. 
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“It is possible. I was too terrified to | wall for shelter, occasionally peeping out. 
retain a clear recollection. I remember | Who was it? Annie was near-sighted, 
seeing him run away, and then Sarah | but om Anne soon saw it was her 


Ford came up.” 


brother Richard. What did he want on 


“Should you recognize that man /|the plateau at that time of night? She 


ain ?” 


looked round the opening and watched 


Miss Thornycroft hesitated. The room him come nearer : she could see him dis- 
waited in breathless silence for her answer. | tinctly, even the direction of his eyes, 
“T believe not,” she said: “it was only | They were strained on Robert Hunter. 


starlight, I am sure not.” 


When close to the Round Tower, he 


At.this moment, a juryman spoke up. | stopped, pppecentiy in dismay. 
at!’ 


He wished to know how it was that Miss “ 


> he uttered, and the words 


Thornyeroft, and the other young lady, | came distinct to esr Anne’s ear, “Hun- 
had never mentioned these facts till to-| ter there! The double-dyed felon! Such 
day, when they had been drawn from | false villain does not deserve to live, 


them, as it were, by their oath, 


And I warned him !” 


Because, Miss Thornycroft replied, with, | At that moment Robert Hunter, who 
if possible, a deeper shade of paleness | had been stooping over the precipice, ap- 
arising to her face—because they did not | parently looking down, drew himself u 
care that their foolish freak of their going | right, and turned his face toward Rich- 
on the plateau should come to the’ know- | ard: the ugly fur on his coat was then 


ledge of their friends. 


very conspicuous. Richard Thornycroft, 


“Glad they have some sense of shame | with a hissing oath, drew a pistol from 


in ’em !” muttered Captain Copp. 


his breast-pocket, pointed it, and fired, 


The juryman wished the maid-servant | and with.a fearful yell the ill-fated man 
recalled, and put the same question to disappeared over the cliff. Another shriek 


her. 
Why didn’t she tell! was the independ 


more shrill, arose at Richard’s elbow from 
.| the shade of the Round Tower. 


ent reply. Did the gentleman think she} “ Some cursed sea-bird,” he muttered. 

was a going to blurt it out that the young | “‘ He has got his deserts. I would be 

ladies saw the murder committed, when | served so myself, if I could thus have 

they didn’t choose to tell of it theirselves, | turned traitor !” 

and so bring ’em here to be browbeat and But what was it seized Richard’s arm ? 
uestioned, as they had all been this day? | Not a sea-bird. It was his sister Mary 

Not she. She was only sorry other folks| Anne. ‘“ You here!” he cried, with a 


had ferreted it out, and told. 


fearful oath. What the fury—have you 


Very little more evidence was given ; | all turned mad to-night ?” 
none of consequence to the general reader,|_ “ You have murdered him !” she cried, 
Supervisor Kyne volunteered a statement | in a dread whisper—for how could she 
about smuggling, which nobody under- know that Annie had fallen senseless and 
stood, and Justice Thornycroft ridiculed. | could not hear her?—* you have mur- 
The coroner cut it short, and proceeded | dered Robert Hunter!” , 
to charge the jury: If they thought a| “I have,”he hissed. “ He is dead,and 
wicked, deliberate act of murder had been | more than dead. If the shot did not take 
vommitted, they were to bring in a ver-| effect, the fall would.” 
dict to that effect, and if they thought it} “Oh! say it was am accident!” she 
had not, they were not to bring it inso:| moaned. “ What cameiover you ?” 
and, grateful for this luminous advice, the| _ “ Heearned it of his ownaccord ; earned 


jury proceeded to deliberate. 

“ Wilful murder against some person or 
—_ unknown.” Such was. the ver- 

ict. 

But though the mystery was not cleared 
up to the public, we will clear it up to the 
reader. 

When Mary Anne Thornycroft and her 
friend gained the Round Tower that night, 
and found a man was running on to the 
plateau after them, they shrank within its 
VOL, XLIL—NO. I. 





it deliberately. I had my pistol to his 
head before, this night, within an inch 
of it, and I spared him. I had him on his 
knees to me, and he took an oath to be 
away from this place instantly and to be si- 
lent. I told him if he broke it, if he lin- 
gered here but for a moment, I would 
put the bullet into him. I saw him off; I 
sent Cyril with him to speed him on his 
road; and—see!—the fool came back 
again, and I have done it.” 

7 
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“TI will denounce you,” she fiercely ut- | 
tered, “ aye, though you are my brother, | 


Richard Thornycroft ; I will raise the hue 
and cry upon you.” 
“You had better think twice of that,” 


he answered, shaking her in his passion. 
“Tf you do, you must raise it against 
your father and all your brothers.” 

“ What do you mean ?” she asked quail- 
ingly, for there was a savage earnestness | 
in his words which told of startling truth. 

“Girl! see you no mystery? You 
would have aided Hunter in discovering 
the smugglers: see you not that we are 
the smugglers? We are running a cargo 
now—now”—and his voice rose to a hoarse 
shriek as he pointed towards the Half- 
moon, “and he would have turned Judas 
to us! He was on the watch there,.on 
the plateau’s edge, doing traitor’s work 
for Kyne.” R 
“ He did not know it was you he would 
have denounced,” she faintly uttered. 

“ He did know it : the knowledge came 
to him to-night. He was abject enough | 
before me, the coward, and swore he! 
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would be dark, and be gone from hence 
there and then. But his traitor’s nature 
revailed, and he has got his deserts. 
ow go and raise the hue and cry upon 
us! Bring your father to a felon’s bar.” 

Mary Ann Thornycroft, with a despair- 
ing cry sank down on the grass at her 
brother’s feet. He was about to raise her, 
rudely enough, when his eye caught the 
form of some one advancing. It proved 
to be Sarah Ford, and Richard darted off, 
across the plateau. 

Mary Anne Thornycroft went home. 
Sounds of revelry proceeded from the 
dining-room as she passed it, and she 
dragged her shaking’ limbs up-stairs to 
her chamber, and shut herself in with her 
dreadful secret. 

So Robert Hunter was buried in the 
little churchyard of Coast-down, within 
sight of the spot where he was shot down 
from, Justice Thornycroft bearing the 
expenses. No friend arrived to inquire 
after him, and, for all that could be seen, 
he seemed likely to lie buried there for ever, 
and the name of his murderer with him. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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Power in Nature, the correlative power ; refreshing fountains, breaks forth into 


of Genius, and the combination of these 
two powers into the joint result of power 
in Art, are the topies of which we here 
gengene to treat. The Alps we shall take 
as the emblem of power in Nature. Some 
lands, as the south of Italy, seem specially 
given up to beauty; Nature, gay and 
sportive, joins hands with the Graces and 
the Muses in dance and festivity. Other 
regions are merely strange and anomalous 
—as the sterility of desert Africa, where 
Nature, instead of celebrating a feast, has 
imposed a fast; where no exuberance of 


gladness, under the shade of trees near 


| song and dance, but, in keeping with the 
| silence, solitude, and famine around, the 
| Arab pitches a tent, and the hermit builds 
acell. Other territories, again, such as 
the Alps, are not merely beautiful—not 
exclusively strange and anomalous: Na- 
ture here does not wholly surrender her- 
self to the pleasing, peaceful lassitude of 
beauty, nor lie in prostrate sterility, as if 
she had nothing to accomplish ;.on the 
contrary, here, among the Alps, she nerves 
herself for action—is not the gentle lover 
of the south, but the hero armed for 
battle. She builds up defiant fortifica- 
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tions—intrenches herself in deep fosses— 
and earthquake and storm serve as artil- 
lery. Creative nature seems, in special 


districts of the earth, to have set herself 


the task of completing and carrying out 
in exclusive supremacy some oneidea, In 
the Alps, as it appears to us, that idea is 
power. The handwriting on the moun- 
tain-side, the natural language, the hiero- 
glyphies, all speak of power. 

Now, it is this power which nmkes 
mountains akin to genius—themselves, as 
it were, works of genius—aspiring, proud, 
ambitious, conscious of, and self-sustained 
in strength. Power of genius, we have 
said, is correlative to power in nature— 
genius being, by its supremacy in the 
realms of mind, a kind of antitype of 
mountains in the world of matter. Now, 
we place these two great powers in juxta- 
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dowy yet sublime, belonging rather to 
heaven than earth—those fields of snow 
so pure and cool—those gentle reflections 
like dreams in sleeping waters, steal on 
the mind with a power and spell which is 
perhaps felt the most when most needed, 

Forces active or quiescent .constitute 
power. Vast masses of matter piled into 
mountains, as they meet the mere bodily 
eye of the uneducated and unreflecting, 
can haye little or no significance. It is 
only as the mental eye of causation pene- 
trates into the active and operative forces 
which have built up the fabric—only in 
proportion as it discovers creative or de- 
structive agencies akin to life, and thought, 
and passion, that the eye can so gaze on 
the Alps as to feel their power, and with 
that power a purpose and intent. Then 
\the world’s theater becomes Nature’s 








position, not for contrast or conflict, but studio, wherein the plastic clay is moulded 
for cooperation. We ask whether, from |into mountains, the snowy sculpture of 
their conjoint action, a like power may | their summits wae out in the azure 
notarise in Art? We want something | pediment of heaven. It is through a kind 
more than a bare, literal, cold transcript | of imaginative reasoning that the artist 
of nature. Nature herself in life, actu- | mind must contemplate Nature; Reason 
ality, and all but infinitude of scale, we | Pushing her researches among what is 
already have in reality before us. A |seen, known, understood—walking the 
literal, servile art-echo is scarcely needed, | earth in contemplation, or mounting by 
especially when art patrons have now | successive and prescribed steps to com- 
ready access to the great originals, and | manding summits. When reason can go 
when stereoscopic transcripts have become | no further, the mind takes to wings of 
in soirées and mere evening parties a | imagination, soars at once into mid-air, 
common peep-show. To the Alpine powers | rushes in wild flight, and steals fire from 
of nature, we require the application of | heaven. Imagination to the artist is what 
the Alpine power of mind; and then may | faith is to the divine. It is the figurin 
perchance arise a third and equal power | forth of things unseen; it anticipates an 
—the power of Art,—an art which shall | calls into being the mind’s desires; it 
mold mountains into a satisfying expres- | realizes truths and beauties, of which 
sion of man’s aspirations and yearning | outward forms are but the type ; it makes 
toward the boundless ; not a bare record, | Nature the threshold to the Supernatural ; 
or spelt-out manuscript, buta renewed |it draws aside the veil which Providence 
revelation—an intermediate creation lying | has thrown over her workings, looks into 
between the actual world in which we|hidden and mysterious analogies and 
tread and the dream-land of the imagina- | meanings, and along the vista of the past 
tion wherein we love to revel—an art which | and of the future beholds the beginning 
shall transmute an agricultural utility, | and the end, 

primarily subserving man’s bodily susten-| Reason (or, perhaps, we should rather 
ance, into poetic food for his inner and | say the understanding,) measures the cubic 
higher nature. Then might Art constitute | contents of glacier or mountain, estimates 
herself a power—the power of interpret- | the tonnage, analyzes the component ma- 
ing and transmuting Nature, and of teach- | terials, and determines cleavage, angles, 
ing man—ennobling the humble circle of | and elevations. Did the artist know 
domestic life by the visions of genius. | nothing more than these, however import- 
Thus, when the closing shutters separate | ant even to him, it were better at once 
from the noise of city life, and the inmates, | to throw aside portfolio and pencil, and 
in the quiet of evening, seek repose from | take to the geologist’s hammer, or to the 
the world’s warfare, that picture on the | theodolite of the engineer. A sketch is 
walls, with those mountain-summits sha-| not a surveyor’s map, a picture not a 
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geologist’s chart, or the hortus sicous of the 
botanist. Unless the student’s eye be 
colored by the poet’s ardor, it were 
better to turn to those more positive 
callings in which the compass and the rule 
supply the want of enthusiastic genius. 
It is through the imagination—or, as Col- 
eridge would perhaps have said, by the 
“pure reason”—that the poet must, out 

the bricks and mortar of the under- 
standing, build the spirit’s shrine. Ac- 
cordingly, in the remarks which follow on 
the element of power, we desire the guid- 
ance of imagination rather than of the 
senses; we shall speak of intuitions of 
the mind as it feels, rather than as it per- 
ceives—of Nature as she affects the emo- 
tions, rather than as she chronicles her 
facts in the registry of the intellect. 

We have already said that the forces of 
Nature essentially constitute her power. 
Foree is causation, causation is creation, 
and creation implies mind, will, purpose. 
Hence, by a few steps, we ascend from a 
mere material nature of the senses, to a 
landscape which bears the mark and 
fashion of a spirit origin, actuated by an 
inward moving energy. Thus material 
nature is traced back to spirit, and spirit 
again projects itself forward, and by the 
act of creation becomes clothed in the 
body of material form ; and hence between 
matter and spirit, nature and soul, are sus- 
tained a reciprocity and interchange of 
existence—knowing but one beginning and 
ending, and that inGod. Thus Coleridge 
in this sense bursts forth : 


“‘Oh! the one life within us and abroad, 
Which meets all motion and becomes its soul, 
A light in sound, a sound like power in light, 
Rhythm in all thought, and joyance every- 


where ; 
Methinks it should have been impossible 
Not to love all things in a world so filled; 
Where the breeze warbles, and the mute still 


air 
Is music slumbering on her instrument.” 


Herein is the common brotherhood of 
creation, not a brotherhood of bodily 
materialism, but a consanguinity of forces. 
We are persuaded that it is this fraternity 
—this unity running through creation, 
unconsciously felt, if not actually acknow- 
ledged, which rouses the sympathetic 
ardor of all sensitive minds. There is, so 
to say, a going out of ourselves to meet 
nature half-way, and a rushing out on the 
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Thus, in the rapt contemplation of distant 
hills, the mind seems to quit for the mo- 
ment its bodily confines, that it may meet 
the spirit of the mountain which comes 
forth to claim a sister’s greeting. We 
imagine there are few minds, indeed, 
which having thus taken nature into inti- 
mate communion, have not been thus ab- 
sorbed in reverie, receiving, as it were, an 
influx of thoughts, emotions, harmonies, 
being taught through sympathy, and led 
on to joy. 

We take the Alps as emblems of power, 
because they specially are the centers 
round and within which nature’s forces 
manifest themselves in utmost energy. 
They are themselves a force product— 
forced into space bythe firedemon. They 
are emphatically power, not only by vir- 
tue of their origin in force, but by their 
stern resistance to force. They rise, as it 
were, in proud ambitious strength,§to as- 
sert an everlasting dominion, and to 

overn upon earth by a right divine. 

hey arise from the empire of fire, and 
about and around them rage the ice-power, 
the torrent-power, and the storm-power ; 
and yet they are not only monuments of 
strength, but emblems of tranquillity. 
The glacier, again, lying in the mountain- 
ravine—a life in death, a motion in stagna- 
tion, tearing down rocks and bearing 
away boulders, marking its course with 
havoc, and carrying destruction over fer- 
tility—is, as it were, a congealed power, 
energy arrested and restrained, sufficiently 
active to be known by the understanding, 
sufficiently latent to be wondered at by 
the imagination, Then, again, if these 
motionless cataracts are power in repose, 
the maddened torent is power in action. 


“© sov’reign Blanc! 
The Arve and Arveiron at thy base 
Rave ceaselessly. . .. . 
And you, ye five wild torrents fiercely glad! 
Who gave you your invulnerable life, 
Your strength, your speed, your fury, and your 


JOY, 
Unceasing thunder and eternal foam ?” 


Lastly, the storm-demon is power goaded 
into madness. Winds, tempests, warring, 
bewailing, uttering a forlorn hope or mut- 
tering despair. 

“Far along, 
From peak to peak the rattling crags among 
Leaps the live thunder.” 





part of nature herself to receive our love. 


There is war in heaven: every moun- 
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tain is trumpet-tongued ; the artillery of 
the elements threatens vengeance ; the 
furies have broken loose from their moun- 
tain prisons, and are greedy to devour 
with the lightning of fire what the ava- 
lanche of ice had spared. 

Thus mountains, glaciers, avalanches, 
torrents, tempests, are the confederated 
powers which, with the tyranny of a des- 
pot or the clamor of a mob, dispute the 
sovereignty of the Alps. Anarchy, how- 
ever, is averted by that conservatism which 
is nature’s central law. Law, order, and 
consequent stability, constitute the abid- 
ing basis of Alpine strength. The storm 
is not so much a riot as a drama, and Na- 
ture allows herself the license of unbridled 
liberty because she holds within her em- 

ire the power of control. The strength 
implied in self-restraint, the strength of 
calm tranquillity, the strength of nature’s 
monarchy governing by an absolute 
will, constitute, perhaps, the paramount 
expression of Alpine scenery. The tor- 
rent and the storm may rage about the 
mountain base or summit, yet in the ut- 
most fury the mind looks on with a pre- 
vailing sense of stability and security. 
Though the summits are high, yet the 
foundations are deep, the buttresses mas- 
sive, and the materials strong. When the 
storm is past, and heaven once again clear 
of the smoke and dust of earth’s battle, 
and stern grandeur melts at the caress of 
beauty—when the warrior mountains re- 
pose, after the conflict, in the gentle lassi- 
tude of sunshine—then, not less than in 
the storm, does the mind, though softened 
by beauty, exult in the power of the sub- 
lime. At all seasons, under all aspects, 


the imagination is here carried into infini- | 
tude; it feels more than the senses see: | 


and, with impetuous bound, plunges 
into infinite space, infinite time, infinite 
power, The theater of operations is so 
vast, that the eye, in straining to reach its 
confines, seems to look into boundless. 
The years that have passed over the sum- 
mit of that distant mountain, which seems 
coeval with the heavens in which it be- 
comes lost, so absolutely transcend finite 
conception, that to the imagination they 
are no less than eternity itself. And this 
infinitude of time and space is but the 
preceding condition to something greater 
-—a recipent sphere, in which a more 
mighty infinitude shail make itself mani- 
fest—the infinitude of creating power. 
The fire-power, the ice-power, the torrent 
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and storm powers of which we have 
spoken, are but the varying aspects of one 
central creating power, which imagination, 
reason, and revelation have alike invested 
with infinite duration, infinite extension, 
infinite might, Thus Alpine heights are 
but steps leading to the summit of a 
throne on which descends power from 
heaven to rule on earth—and that power 
is God. 

It is this power which constitutes, in 
Alpine scenery, the chief essence in the 
sublime : and being the express manifesta- 
tion of God’s omnipotence, alternately 
subdues the mind to gentleness and lifts 
it tostrength. It has always appeared to 
us that the sublime suffered degradation 
when Burke reduced it to the ultimate 
emotions of pain, fear, torment. Such 

ges as the following, for example, are 
little suited to become the ground-work of 
a noble philosophy : 


‘‘ Whatever is fitted,” says Burke, “in any 
sort to excite the ideas of pain and —that 
is to say, whatever is in any sort terrible, or is 
conversant about terrible objects, or operates in 
a manner analogous to terror, is a source of the 
sublime—that is, it is productive of the strongest 
emotion which the mind is capable of feeling ; 
I say the strongest emotion, because I am satis- 
fied the ideas of pain are much more powerful 
than those which enter on the part of pleasure.” 


We can not conceive of any thing more 
degrading to art and nature than this low 
doctrine of pain and pleasure sinking both 
into mere ministers of the appetites, allur- 
ing through gratification, or deterring by 
the seourage of punishment. We would 
appeal to any man who has left the spell 
of nature or of art, who owes to either or 
to both any debt of gratitude for hours 
of transport, and a life made more lofty ; 
we would ask of any one who has used 
the grand and the beautiful as instruments 
of mental education and advancement, 
whether “pain and pleasure” do ade- 
quately express all that he has felt and 
known? Pleasure he must have tasted, 
undoubtedly ; pain, in some form, he may 
have endured ; but assuredly he would 
not epitomize his experience in terms 
which thus take their origin in bodily 
sensations rather than from soul-like emo- 
tions, That the arts are often turned to, 
merely as pleasing, elegant episodes to the 
indulgence of the appetites, can not be 
doubted. Pictures are hung on the walls 


‘somewhat as side-dishes are placed at a 
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feast ; they serve as adjuncts to the wines 
and sweets, and thus harmoniously com- 
plete the circle of sensation. Conversa- 
tional criticism on such occasions is na- 
turally generated by the palate rather 
than originated in the intellect. A sunset 
by Claude is “mellow” and “sweet ;” 
and a poem by Tennyson, or a melody by 
Mendelssohn, is pronounced “ delicious.” 
All this is excusable and easily under- 
stood; but that a philosopher writing de- 
liberately on the “sublime,” should thus 
reduce the noblest of emotions to mere 
pain, pleasure, and sensation, is not readily 
to be forgiven. Better were it to allow 
mankind, in the mystery of unexplained 
emotion, to watch the glow of sunset on 
distant mountains, or to listen to the dash 
of storm-waves as they break on the 
rocky shore, than, through a pretended 
philosophy, thus to disenchant the ima- 
wes and leave the intellect unin- 
ormed., 

Burke erred by making “ fear” the cause 
of the sublime, instead of one of its pos- 
sible effects. In like manner he falls into 
fallacy when, as in the following passage, 
he speaks of power as a mere accompani- 
ment, and not the operative cause. It is 
the power which causes the fear, if fear 
there be; power external to the mind, 
when perceived and felt by the mind, is 
the antecedent; fear, if it come at all, 
follows after as an ulterior result. We 
shall subsequently, however, attempt to 
show that fear is but an accident; that it 
may or may not be present ; and that, in- 
stead thereof, inward mental strength, the 
counterpart of physical outward power, 
is, in the noblest minds, the truest accom- 
paniment of the sublime. 


“ Besides these things,” says Burke, “ which 
directly suggest the idea of danger and those 
which produce a similar effect from a mechanical 
cause, I know of nothing sublime which is not 
some modification of power. And this branch 
rises, as naturally as the other two branches, 
from terror, the common stock of every thing 
that is sublime. 

“That power derives all its sublimity from 
the terror with which it is generally accom- 
panied, will appear evidently from its effect in 
the very few cases in which it may be possible 
to strip a considerable degree of strength of its 
ability to hurt. When you do this, you spoil it 
of every thing sublime, and it immediately be. 
comes contemptible.” 


Now, we readily admit that high moun- 
tains, deep abysses—that whatever in na- 
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ture is greater and more mighty than 
man, does fill with a certain terror. Fear 
is one of the effects, but not the bighest. 
Humility in the presence of magnitude, 
weakness before might, do imply a certain 
sve endurance of fear, terror, trem- 

ling. Yet we believe that no man possess- 
ing manly fortitude can long abide in this 
subjection. The induced sense of weak- 
ness and humility is but the prelude to 
greater strength. The mountain will com- 
municate to the sympathetic mind a por- 
tion of its might—will lead through fel- 
lowship to a noble equality with itself. It 
is only the man of prostrated weakness, 
constituted for passive endurance, fitted 
to crawl when he ought to soar, who in 
the presence of the sublime will fear with- 
out hope, suffer without effort, be humble 
without pride. If mentally oppressed at 
the mountain base, a manly energy will 
seek the summit. With each upward step 
the poet-tourist will gain accession of 

ower. Crossing the mad torrent, press- 
ing onward over rugged rocks, amon 
trees mutilated by storms, he finds wit. 
increasing difficulty renewed energy. The 
mind triumphs with the body; the thoughts 
dilate with the grandeur of the scene. 
The heroic in nature begets heroism in 
enterprise. Danger adds to courage ; 
mind and body are nerved to conquer op- 
position. Then is understood how patriot- 
ism and manly independence belong to 
mountain homes ; how mental action takes 
on the intensity of natural phenomena ; 
and that a stirring netiaddl history of 
bravery and exploit is indigenous to a 
land that has passed through vast natural 
convulsions. We would ask, then, what 
becomes of the doctrine that would make 
fear and trembling the essence of the su- 
blime, when, on the contrary, as we have 
seen, danger rouses to enterprise and 
courage—the grand in nature begetting 
the great in man? 

The traveler who for a moment trem- 
bled at the mountain’s base becomes 
triumphant at its summit. He looks down 
upon the plains beneath with a sense of 
victory; his eye stretches far among 
mountain-summits, and he feels their equal. 
His feet have borne his mind to a com- 
manding elevation ; the horizon of thought 
is extended with the sweep of vision ; the 
dull level of existence is left beneath, and, 
placed on the summit of existence, he takes 
a wide clear survey of the fields and tracts 
of knowledge. He feels humbled, no 
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doubt, in the presence of immensity, yet 
it is a humility which leads to strength. 
Conscious that his past life has been want- 
ing in nobility, that his thoughts have 
beeu wanting in scale, and have traversed 
in a low level, he enters on high and strong 
resolve. Purposes taking their scale from 
the mountain-masses, their elevation from 
surrounding heights—emotions profound 
as the depths, pure as the heavens to 
which the feet have led—energies for ac- 
tions intense as nature’s forces: these are 
the mental phenomena generated by the 
sublime. How totally insufficient and un- 
worthy, then, is the philosophy which 
would teach that its ultimate elements are 
yain and pleasure, fear and trembling. 

ower in outward nature, and pine 
ing communicated power in man’s inner 
nature, are, as we have shown, if not its 
only, at least among its highest attributes, 
The power which raised the mountains, 
which tore them asunder to make ravines 
—the power which wars in the elements 
of earth, air, and water, speaking through 
the language of jagged bold outline, ob- 
taining expression through vast masses, 
thrown into vast space—the power which 
spake and it was done, is in all it goings 
forth sublime. 

And the sublime in thought is like to 
the sublime in nature. Its chief essence, 
as we have said, is power—a power which 
may move mountains, fill up valleys, con- 
trol the elements—giant in its dimensions, 
vast in its sphere of action. Mind and 
thought may indeed be said to become 
sublime just as they approach in character 
of Alpine scenery, as they typify in the 
world of spirit the forms and aspects 
which nature assumes in the empire of 
matter. If, indeed, as before stated, na- 
ture be regarded as mind and thought 
manifested through outward form, and 
essential unity and corresponding aspects 
of the sublime, in creation and in man, 
are once evident. Referring the works 
of man and the forms and operations of 
nature to their common origin in the spirit 
world, the element of the sublime, whether 
in man or in nature, is thus necessarily 
one. 

We have said that sublimity originates 
chiefly in power ; we will now venture to 
assert still more—that it takes its rise in 
God’s omnipotence. Just in proportion 
as power is superhuman and approaches 
the supernatural, does it become sublime. 
The power which overturns a mountain, 
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or in an avalanche overwhelms a village— 
the power of the highest genius in mo- 
ments of highest manifestation, especially 
as exalted under actual inspiration—are 
all sublime, just in proportion as they. 
transcend the ordinary forces which ar 4 
in man and nature, and approach to the 
infinite power of God’s omnipotence. The 
sublime lies on the threshold of infinity— 
is lost in the mystery of obscurity—excites 
our wonder, and demands our worship, as 
an attribute of God himself. It belongs 
less to the territory of science, less to the 
clear cold region of intellectual philoso- 
phy, than to the province of religion. 
Tence sublimity is especially the language 
of inspiration, and in the Bible becomes 
the voice of God, Thus in the Book of 
Job we find such examples as the follow- 
ing: “ Then the Lord answered Job out 
of the whirlwind.” “ Lo, these are parts 
of his ways: but how little a portion is 
heard of Him? but the thunder of His 
power who can understand?” Again, in 


the eighteenth Psalm we find the follow- 
ing well-known example of the sublime : 


“Then the earth shook and trembled; the 
foundations also of the hills moved and were 
shaken, because he was wroth. There went up 
a smoke out of his nostrils, and fire out of his 
mouth devoured : coals were kindled by it. He 
bowed the heavens also, and came down; and 
darkness was under his feet. And he rode upon 
a cherub, and did fly ; yea, he did fly upon the 
the wings of the wind. He made darkness his 
secret place; his pavilion around about him 
were dark waters and thick clouds of the skies. 
At the brightness that was before him his thick 
clouds passed, hailstones and ¢oals of fire. The 
Lord also thundered on the heavens, and the 
— gave his voice; hailstones and coals of 


Assuredly it was in the mountains of 
the Lebanon that God thus revealed him- 
self. Deity is not so manifested in the 
plains. The passage might, indeed, be 
taken as the personification of an Alpine 
storm, when the earth shakes and trem- 
bles, and the hills are moved ; when God 
seems to bow the heavens and come down, 
flying on the wings of the storm, yen d 
the swift clouds his chariots, and the thic 
darkness his pavilion. An Alpine storm 
is natural religion—this passage from the 
Psalms revealed ; a comparison of the two 
would give the subsisting relations between 
these diverse aspects of the same divine 
attributes. 

Thus the sublime in nature, in man, and 
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in God, is essentially one, an identity of 

wer ori ing in God, and reflected 

om him in his works. Thus both man 
and nature become sublime, just in pro- 
portion as they are Godlike, according to 
the measure in which the finite becomes 
the abode or manifestation of the infinite. 
Hence, as we have said before, the sublime 
is rightly a source of strength, not of 
weakness ; or rather a strength begotten 
out of weakness, a communicated force and 
courage which prevent the access of fear. 
There is, ind an unholy fear, which 
shrinks at the touch of Ithuriel’s spear, 
and dares not look sublimity in the face. 
The devils tremble; and so likewise men, 
physically, intellectually, or morally pros- 
trated, tremble, and with fear approach 
the sublime in thought, form, or deed. 
It is too strong for their weakness; it is 
to them a strength antagonistic, not com- 
municative ; it comes from above, their 
weakness from ‘beneath: and having 
nothing in common, the one cannot assimi- 
late with the other. It is thus manifest 
that Burke drew his phil y from a 
debased aspect ofhumanity. He says, for 
example, “that the sublime is an idea be- 
longing to self-preservation; that it is 
therefore one of the most affecting we 
have; that its strongest emotion is an 
emotion of distress.” If this be true, the 
sublime is not the grand, the great—not 
the noble and heroic in thought and hu- 
man action. 

It might, perhaps, lead to the solution or 
the difficulties with which Burke’s theory 
becomesinvolved were a distinction drawn 
between “the sublime ” and “ the terri- 
ble” The terrible does truly inspire 
with terror and’fear ; and, when excessive, 
occasions “pain” and “ distress:” man 
drawn within its vortex does, in the im- 
pending danger, think of “ self-preserva- 
tion.” In such moments he can not stop 
to Ne Teer ae: admire, or exclaim “ How 
grand!” for he is constrained to fly for 

. Hence, when terror implies dan- 

ger, t doesinvolve fear. But when the 
ger is past, and becomes distant, that 
which was terrible when too near becomes 
rete Bh wy when far off. Thus, man 
must be sufficiently removed in space, or 
in time, from the actual of the sublime, 
otherwise, becoming too intense, the 
mind is appalled by the terrible, not 
raised to power by the sublime. Hence 
the destruction of Jerusalem was to the 
Jews themselves too terrible to be simply 
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nd; but to us, removed to this secure 
istance in s and time, the subject 
becomes, in the hands of Roberts or Kaul- 
bach, softened into a pictorial epic, not 
too intense for enjoyment. Thus, likewise, 
in the great day of wrath, when the sixth 
seal shall be opened—when an earthquake 
shall move the mountains, when the sun 
shall become black as sackcloth, and the 
moon as blood, and the stars fall from 
heaven, and men shall say to the rocks, 
Fall upon us—in that great day of terror, 
what fear will seize on man! And yet, 
from our unknown distance of time, Danby 
has shown that the subject so far loses its 
terrors as to become pictorially sublime. 
By the contemplation of such works, 
power is communicated, the sphere of 
thought and being exalted, and man, high- 
ly wrought, feels himself capable of noble 
and heroic action. “ Self-preservation,” 
and selfish, servile motives, sink before a 
rising enthusiasm, which prompts to emu- 
late that greatness which in the sublime 
man admires. If the grand in history, 
the vast in nature, be referred to the go- 
vernment of God—if all power be recog- 
nized as of divine origin, then will fear be 
supplanted by trust and communicated 
strength. In hours of weakness, fear may 
steal mm unawares; but in proportion as 
man is self-reliant, and yet re yin » will 
he stand before the sublime in history 
and in nature, and receive from each an 
accession to his power. 


“ So live that when thy summons comes to join 

The innumerable caravan that moves 

To that mysterious realm where each shall 
take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not like the q -slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon; but, sustained and 
soothed 


By an unfaltering érust, approach thy grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
Abouthim, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 


In these well-known lines by Mr. Bryant, 
the sublime of Burke is “the quarry-slave,” 
in fear and terror “scourged to his dun- 
geon.” The true sublime of philosophy 
and religion is no crouching slave, but a 
free strong man, “ sustained ” “ by an un- 
faltering trust.” 

We will now say somewhat on the rela- 
tion in which power of genius stands to 

wer in nature. Man been called 

the microcosm, or a little world—a kind 
of epitome of the great ;” and hence 
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power of genius becomes the microcosm 
of nature-power, an inward epitome of the 
power which in nature creates and go- 
verns; that power which, as we have seen, 
specially breaks forth into action amon 

the Alps. We have already said that the 
Alps are, as it were, works of genius. 
The earth, for the most part, consists of a 
utilitarian common-place,’ with a poem 
thrown in by wa of exceptional episode, 
The genera fri Ben of the earth is suited 
to the general wants of ordinary humanity: 
it is corn and wine-growing—is content to 
work humbly and usefully with and for 
man; and, steadfastly accomplishing the 
daily ends of existence, it is neither actu- 
ated by ambition nor agitated by passion. 
The tourist through Europe, even when 
in search of nature’s beauties, is compelled 
to traverse districts, flat and uneventful 
as the lives of the peasantry by which 
they are peopled. In Germany he grows 
weary of whole duchies of common-place 
—the complete rege’ ge of smoking, 
beer-drinking boors, and purely domestic 
fraus—diversfied with only here and there 
witnesses to the beautiful, as he approach- 
es the Rhine or enters the Saxon Switzer- 
land. In Spain, for days and nights, in the 
slothful diligence, from Seville or Madrid 
to Gibraltar, but one Ronda testifies to the 
sublime, In France, the completion of 
railways happily enables the traveler at 
once to rush from north to south on his 
way to the Pyrenees, or to enter forth- 
with on the the beauties to Italy by 
the Corniche road. Ordinary nature is 
like actual life—utilitarian, not tran- 
scendental. It condescends, in fertile 
plains and valleys, to be humble, do- 
mestic, and useful, where, blessing and 
blest, it vegetates in a placid, uneventful 
enjoyment. But, on the other hand, there 
are exceptional spots on the earth’s sur 
face, which, like the unrest of genius, 
leave the dead level of existence—scorn 
to minister, at least directly, to the bodily 
agricultural wants of man—and, as genius 
and works of genius, stand apart and 
aloft, nature becoming the architect, the 
artist, and the poet, inscribing dramas, 
painting ge: or building temples for 
our worship. Thus, as we have said, the 
Alps rise as works of genius, the creating 
hand giving free fling to executive power, 
nature constituting herself a kind of art- 
language for the expression of a grand 
idea. Hence we have ventured to place, 
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the power of genius, Genius may be said 
to represent the divinely-instituted laws 
and powers of the universe. It is the in- 
terpreter of those laws, connecting, for 
example, by the link of its own kindred 
thought, the apple in its fall with the 
planet in its sphere. It enters nature’s 
theater of action or laboratory of opera- 
tions, interrogates her doings, is received 
into her secret confidence; and thus, 
bringing into confederation the power of 
nature and the power of genius, man 
makes himself a second time lord of the 
creation. 

It is the reason or understanding which 
thus asserts its genius in the discoveries 
and conquests of science, The creative 
power of imagination is however, the 
mental phenomenon of which we now de- 
sire to speak. The Alps, we have said, 
are works of genius; we would now add, 
they are specially the offspring of 
imaginative genius, flights of the imagin- 
ation. They represent, through t 
language of symbolism by which God in 
nature speaks to man, those originating, 
creative principles and powers in the hu- 
man mind, which, out of the simplest 
elementary forms of thought, construct a 
visionary airy fabric. ius, we have 
said, within the microcosm of its own 
existence, represents and contains the 
laws and powers of outward nature; and 
yet, though ially law-ordained, it 
oftentimes irresistibly breaks loose, seems 
to defy and violate all law, to do things 
unheard of and unattempted, and thus ex- 
cites astonishment, and at times fills with 
dismay. And herein is it the counterpart 
of the tumultuous power of Alpine ceo 
But though genius, in its occasional work- 
ings and manifestations, is ungovernable, 
and in some sense lawless, yet can it 
scarcely wholly lose the impress of its 
origin, or forget the conditions and duties 
of its existence. When rightly ordered, 
while still it owes allegiance to the ori- 
ginating source in which it springs, em- 
phatically may it be taken as the finite 
representative of an infinite personal 
power. We have seen that Alpine forces 
are specially typical of God’s omnipotence; 
and in like manner, the power of well-or- 
dered genius, rising like Alps out of the 
lower level of humanity, does by its mag- 
nitude, the deur of its thoughts and 
workings, the greatness of its discoveries, 
and by the latent powers which it calls 





as correlative to Alpine power in nature, 


forth to fulfill its purposes, seem to be 
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more than human, and to become, if we 
may be allowed the boldness, a delegated 
agency of God’s omnipotence. 

This power to create, this capacity to 
wield thought with energy, is specially 
manifest in Dante. L’ Inferno is a terri- 
tory of Alpine thought-scenery, in the 
depths and round about the heights of 
which beat and lash the passions of inex- 
ting uishable fires. As examples, perhaps 
not the best which might be cited, turn 
to the third canto; in Cary’s translation, 
it reads as follows :— 


“Here sighs with lamentations and loud 


moans, 

Resounded through the air, pierced by no star, 

That e’en I wept at entering. Various tongues, 

Horrible languages, outcries of woe, 

Accents of anger, voices deep and hoarse, 

With hands together smote that swell’d the 
sounds, 

Made up a tumult, that forever whirls 

Round through the air with solid darkness 
stain’d, 

Like to the sand that in the whirlwind flies.”— 
(Lines 21-80.) 


“ 





Woe to you wicked spirits! hope not 
Ever to see the sky again. I come 

To take you to the other shore across, 

Into eternal darkness, there to dwell 

In fierce heat and in ice.”—(Lines 78-83.) 


Lastly, as a further example of this 
tempestuous strain, take the following: 


__ “Another way 
My sage guide leads me, from that air serene, 
Into a climate ever vex'd with storms : 


And to a part I come where no light shines.” — 
(Canto iv., lines 145-149.) 


Throughout Dante’s poem the thoughts 
are all of the giant grandeur of mountain- 
masses, the torments of the intensity of 
the fierce fiend-like forces which have con- 
vulsed earth’s tumultuous surface. The 
violence of passion, the darkness of de- 
pair, the storm-like tumult of rebel 

emons, are by Dante thrown together 
with a grandeur, an anarchy, yet an 
anarchy reduced to obedience, which give 
to his words and thoughts the intensity, 
the scale, the sublimity of Alpine scenery. 
In reading such poems, in walking 
through such mountain-lands, there is a 
sense of an omnipotent power, which 
sports at will with rocks, hills, thoughts, 
and fiery words, And yet the mountains 
in such territories, like the words in these 
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writings, are but the language of a greater 
power lying behind the visible scene of 
action—a power which still holds back— 
which, though boundless, contents itself 
within the limits of a finite moderation. 
In such written works, in such scenery, 
the grand does not distend itself to the 
grandiloquent—nature does not strut in 
self-conscious importance across the stage ; 
neither do the written thoughts swell into 
bombast, or sound the trumpet of sonor- 
ous words to herald their approach. 
There resides beneath the surface of action 
so much of reserved, unmanifested power, 
that the upraising of a mountain, or the 
writing of a poem is not a thing claiming 
special wonder. There is something that 
would seem to say, we can do greate: 
things than these. Power in nature, and 
genius in man take by surprise—in some 
measure defy calculation: seldom is it 
possible to say what may be done next. 
A mountain was thrown up to-day—a lake 
may be hollowed out to-morrow; a poem 
was written last night—a battle was fought 
this morning; and what may happen 
next, who shall predict? Genius always 
contains within itself the promise of still 
reater things to come; seldom expends 
itself at an effort; like nature herself it 
seems to have the burden of more than 
can well be uttered ;—throws out random 
hints roughly and broadly ; —sketches in 
a subject ;—makes a picture by casting 
about mouutains, hewing out valleys, 
blowing over the sky a casual storm, and 
throwing across the foreground some bold 
erratic masses;—and thus, by a few 
dashes of the pencil, or efficient strokes 
of the chisel, it knows how to give an off- 
hand expression to some master-thought. 
Such works of nature or of man, however 
great, generally leave the sense of 
mightier thoughts yet to be worked out 
—intents which the pressure of the times 
frustrated. Thus Dante found :— 


“Of all to speak at full were vain attempt ; 
For my wide theme so urges, that ofttimes 
My words fall short of what bechanced.” 


Dante knew the power which lies in 
concentration; and herein likewise the 
character of his genius, and indeed, of all 
genius whose element is strength, be- 
comes typical of Alpine nature. No space 
is thrown away to small thoughts or 
trivial deeds; mankind lost, or a world 


redeemed ; ‘souls to be reseued by angels, 
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or by demons secured for torture—tor- 
ments too terrible for words ; the mighty 
of the earth, the renowned in history, 
doomed to waste in penal fires; these are 
the weighty topics crowded together 
with all possible power of concentration. 
So it is with Alpine nature; no space is 
lost upon the canvas of the sky; the 
greatest thoughts are concentrated into 
the smallest possible compass. Mountain 
iled above and beyond mountain, leads 
into elemental space ; a tragedy is enact- 
ing in the sky ; the lake beneath, crowded 
by reflection, or agitated by a storm, be- 
comes itself the sphere of action ; while 
across the immediate foreground are 
scattered in vast boulders the wrecks of a 
land or an ice storm. Within the circuit 
of vision is concentrated an epitome of 
earth, and into the present hour is summed 
the history of the world’s revolutions. 
ature in other portions of her domain is 
often diffuse and over-wordy; seems to 
repeat herself in a few small thoughts 
ye over a broad, monotonous surface. 
d in like manner, the gentle stream of 
poetry, often in diffuse, feeble lassitude, 
meanders and murmurs over many a long 
uneventful mile, whispering to the peb- 
bles in its shallow bed, chatting elegant 
nothings with the swallow which glides 
over its surface, or dallying with the 
daisies and buttercups which gem its 
margin. Such poetry and such nature 
may innocently minister to man’s enjoy- 
ment, but they have little in com- 
mon with the power of Dante, or with 
the genius of the Alps, Concentration, 
as in the following passage, and not ele- 
gant diffusion, is in each their prevailing 
element; and it is this concentration 
which chiefly constitutes their force :— 


“Where light was silent all. 
groan’d 
A noise, as of a sea in tempest torn 
By warring winds. The stormy blast of hell 
ith restless fury drives the spirits on, 
Whirl’d round and dash’d amain with sore 
annoy.” —(Canto v., line 29.) 


Bellowing there 


Having thus asserted for genius its 
mao and shown in some measure its re- 
ation to nature-power, we shall now at- 
tempt to throw these two forces together, 
making a third power—the power of art. 
We have spoken of the conquests of 
science through the understanding; we 
shall now treat of the possible victory of 
art through creative imagination. “ Poet- 
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ry,” says Wordsworth—and we shall ven- 
ture to include within the term the arts in 
general—* poetry is the breath and finer 
spirit of all knowledge, it is the impassioned 
expression which is in the countenance of 
all science.” “ Every great poet,” he like- 
wise maintains, and therefore we would 
say, every great poet-artist, “ in the high- 
est exercise of his genius,” “ has to call 
forth and to communicate power.” Now, 
art in our day, we can not but think, is 
content to be passive rather than power- 
ful; it wants the glow of imagination, the 
energy of passion; it deals with the dry 
facts of the percepfions ; it maps out ob- 
servations, instead of striking at and givin 
earnest expression to the strongest an 
highest faculties of our nature. It is this 
we mean when we say that art to be great 
must constitute herself a power. She 
must not be mere nature-power, otherwise 
she would be nature, and not art. She is 
something more than power of genius, 
which in its own self is not an object of 
the senses. She must be nature-power 
molded by art power; nature sublimated 
from all utilitarian bodily uses; nature 
infused with the emotions, passions, soul 
of human greatness; and thus will arise a 
joint product, in which the inanimate world 
shall become the tabernacle for the artist 
thought ; while on the other hand, the 
immaterial invisible idea and impulse ot 
genius shall have sought out and fashioned 
for itself a body which may become the 
eloquent language of art-expression. Thus 
art shall combine the best, the greatest, 
and most powerful in nature, added to 
the best, the greatest, and most powerful 
in man ; and hence, as we have said, shall 
arise a third greatness, the power of art. 
Works thus wrought, whether poems in 
words, or pictures in forms, ““ are not ab- 
solutely dead things, but do contain a 
progeny of life in them, to be as active as 
that soul was whose progeny they are; 
nay, they do preserve as in a vial the 
urest efficacy and extraction of that living 
intellect that bred them.” Books have 
always been deemed a power; the press 
is termed a fourth estate; and yet art, 
nage; or plastic, comparatively power- 
ess, is now little more than a passive 
Milton in the well- 


leasurable pastime. 
am passage above quoted, and in that 
which follows, terms a good book “a pro- 
geny of life,’ “ God’s image,” “the pre- 
cious life-blood of a master-spirit ;” and 
we know of no reason why art in our day 
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should not be alike vital and potent, did it 
but speak with the same purpose, thought, 
and intensity. In the following extract, 
for example, from Milton’s Areopagitica, 
why should we not substitute “ picture” 
for the word “‘ book ?” 


“ And yet, on the other hand, unless wariness 
be used, as almost kill a man as kill a 
icture] who kills a man kills a 
reasonable creature, ’s image; but he who 
destroys a good book [picture] kills reason 
itself, the image of as it were, in the 
eye, Many a man lives a burden to the earth ; 
but a good book [picture] is the precious life- 
blood of a master-spirit, embalmed and treasured 
up on purpose to a life beyond life. 

“We should be wary, therefore, what perse- 
eution we raise against the living labors of pub- 
lic men, how we spill that seasoned life of man, 
preserved and stored up in books [pictures]; 
since we see’a kind of homicide may be thus 
committed, sometimes a martyrdom ; and if it 
extend toa whole meee {gallery} a kind 
of massacre, whereof the execution ends not in 
the slaying of an elemental life, but strikes at 
the ethereal and fifth essence, the breath of 
reason itself; slays an immortality rather than 
a life.” 


The forces which at this moment are 
agitating the world are more than ever 
mighty, while the force of modern art is 
lessened. The steam-engine, the ——— 
and the power-loom are giants, while the 
picture is but the giant’s plaything. The 
power of the age is in the conquest of 
thought, the creative thought of genius 
calling out the latent powers of nature. 
When, then, art-genius shall in like man- 
ner call forth the latent art-powers of nature 
a picture may become, within its specia 
? ere, a8 operative as the power-loom. 

ut, to exert a potent influence, it must be 
the manifestation of a potent thought. 
When art was, indeed,a felt agency, it made 
itself a sharer in man’s hopes, fears, and 
destinies; it taught of man fallen, of a 
world redeemed, of a Saviour crucified 
and risen, of heaven itself, and the hierar- 
chy of saints and angels. These days and 
subjects have now, perhaps, for ever 
passed by, and art has yet to find in some 
measure & yom, eee sphere. That it 
can ever again become a direct agency in, 
not to say object of, worship, may be 
doubted. Having thus by the current of 
events, at least for a time, been diverted 
in some measure from the religious desti- 
nies of man, it may perchance find some 
compensation among the aspects and 





agencies of nature—that nature in which 
the drama of mankind has been enacted 
Leaving the religion of revelation to the 
language and poetry of words, it may 

ify and extol that theology of nature 
which in lakes, mountains, sky, proclaims 
a present Deity. But in order that art 
may regain that power in the territory of 
nature which she has lost in the province 
of man, she must search out and seize 
upon great thoughts, aspects, powers. 
She must not be the Carlo Dolce, mawkish 
and sentimental, but the Michael Angelo 
of landscape-art, with “ sublimity of concep- 
tion, grandeur of form, and breath of man- 
ner.” She must not be content with the 
“cottage near a wood” range of subject, but 
rise to the representation of, as it were, 
the “last judgment” of nature enacted 
amid the tumult of mountains and the war 
of elements, illumined by light which 
might herald a revelation, or shadowed in 
darkness as the sign of God’s displeas- 
ure, 

The present prevailing study, know- 
ledge, and consequent love of nature, and 
even in some measure the science of na- 
ture, have led to a landscape-art which, at 
least for fidelity, has never in the world’s 
history been su d—nay, not ap- 
proached. This is saying much; so much, 
indeed, that we wish we could say more: 
we wish we could assert that landscape- 
art has been as studious to embrace great 
truths as undoubtedly it has been sedulous 
ang successful in handling little ones. The 
present tendency of art is to the minute; 
and however excellent in the fidelity of 
detail, it is wanting in a general result 
Ot mana great; it fails of being the 

ilding up of atomic matter or thought 
into the vast, the grand, or the Alpine. It 
is microscopic rather than telescopic ; it 
gives you a foreground stone over which 
your feet may stumble—a flower which 
you may pick and botanize, rather than 
vision of the imagination rising in the-dis- 
tance, It is, at present at least, in the 
first and lowest stage of the Baconic me- 
thod, humbly collecting materials, care- 
= copying details of earth and rocks, 
without caring to inquire to what great 
truth or system all this labored sewers | 
may —— Now, we would not wis 
to speak harshly of what has been most 
certainly well done in its way; but it is 
needful that the public should not forget 
that this detail is good only as a transition 
to something greater; that, in fact, when 
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we have spoken of art-power, we have 
referred to that opposite system in which 
detail becomes merged in the grandeur of 
the general conception. We have seen 
pictures of Rome in which 7 might 
count every chimney and roof-tile in the 
city ; certainly remarkable as evidence of 
inde, or as records of topography, and 
even of art-merit not destitute ; but assu- 
redly, a few lines from Childe Harold, or 
even from Rogers’s Jialy, contain more 
essential thought and poetry than acres 
of such labored canvas. The palace of 
the Crsars, and the pile of the Coliseum 
become, under such treatment, subordi- 
nate to the courtyard of a foreground 
hovel. Such art, even in its very success, 
is a mistake, and originates in a condition 
of mind which, failing comprehensively.to 
expand with the greatness of the scene, 
narrows and sinks—we will not say into 
humility, but into absolute puerility. It 
takes its rise in that state of mental little- 
ness which, failing to kindle into fire by 
contact with the soul-stirring, degenerates 
into the small, just in proportion as the oc- 
casion is great—would gather a daisy on 
the Splugen, and pick » and pocket a 
pebble in the pass of Thermopyle. Of 
the poetry and art of the little, and, in 
some sense, of the mean, we have had 
enough. Coleridge led the way when he 
wrote a poem to “ An Ass;” and poets 
and artists have since willingly incurred 
the danger of being themselves identified 
with their subject, rather than fall into 
the possible imputation of grandiloquence 
by the selection of topics in themselves 
poetical and vast. 

The problem we would now put to art. 
ists for solution is, how they may best 
convert an art, which at present does lit- 
tle more than passively please, into a pow- 
er positive and active, which shall take an 
equal position with those other agencies 
that mold and civilize our age. e are 
persuaded they will find that it is not by 
painting “ little sweet-bits,” with labori- 
ous docile painstaking, but by giving free 
fling to the force of their own genius, and 
thus using and transmuting to the service 
of art that grandeur which we have ven- 
tured to term nature’s genius. Their 
works will be great in proportion to the 
thoughts they express—in proportion as | 
they are the outspoken expression of a 
state of pone rapture and mental exalt- 
ation. Landscape art, like much of the 
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not sufficiently mental. Landscape art is 
a cold portraiture of nature, in which the 
articulation of bones, the hard lineaments 
of features, are marked with Denner-like 
detail; while in his labored, passionless 
transcript are almost necessarily lost the 
thought, purpose, and vital powers which 
give to the landscape its mental expression. 

impulsive enthusiasm, an impetuosi- 
ty of hand, are needed fully to feel and 
rightly to render the eloquent outburst of 
nature’s forces. Somewhat of the Mi- 
chael Angelo rough, vigorous hewing of the 
marble—sketching im a giant thought 
with a few giant strokes—is fitted for the 
rude massive rocks which nature piles to- 
gether, to express her master-powers of 
thought and action, Something of the 
bold daring of Salvator, savage and ban- 
dit, is suited to express that rugged wild- 
ness and hardihood of hleeastnnan, in 
which rocks and mountains seem to rise 
to heaven, less in worship and thanksgiv- 
— in open and loud revolt. Some- 
what of the offhand scene-painting of 
Tintoretto is needed to sketch in with ra- 
pid effect the free fling and power of na- 
ture’s creation, as thrown into existence 
by an almighty impulse, and thus to put 
on canvas the tem as it passes, an 
avalanche as it falls. It was in some 
measure after this mode that The Sketcher 
worked—rapid, bold, effective—seizing on 
the essential and master-thought by men- 
tal generalization ; and then, with ready, 
certain hand, expressing that thought with 
power and poetry. At the commence- 
ment of the sixth chapter he says, “ when- 
ever divine poetry walks abroad,” “you 
may attend her steps in sunshine or in 
shade; then 


“Boldly dip a pencil in the great color- 
jars wherefrom Nature makes storms and tem- 
pests, but be sure to have another ready to dip 
into the sunshine, that you may have a charm 
to quell the fury of the storm-demon that would 
otherwise hurricanize over the world like a true 
revolutionist, uptearing all things. Nay, per 
chance, she may take you a higher flight still— 
far above, and purify your faculties to behold a 
new heaven po anew earth; that your enlarged 
ideas in visible things of this world, as in a 
magic mirror, may see the now invisible won- 
ders of the Creator’s hand, shining in a glory 
and magnificence of which all the excellence 
and beauty of this earth shall appear but a 
faint reflection. The air you then breathe will 
be life, and you may be gifted with immortal 
fame, and spurn ‘the blind fury’ that comes 
‘ with abhorred shears,’ 
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‘ And slits the thin-spun life.’ ”* 


We have endeavored to show that 

wer is the chief essence of the sublime 
in nature; that power of genius is the 
correlative element in man; and it would 
seem to follow, by necessary inference, 
that power, mental and manual, is equally 
essential to the grand and great in art. 
Nature, we have said, attains to power 
by concentration. We have seen that in 
Alpine scenery no space is lost; trifles 
and irrelevant accidents and incidents are 
merged into a grand united result, in 
which a central form or dominant thought 
is the concentrated focus of converging 
forces. We have shown in like manner 
that the power of genius is manifested in 
concentration. Men of power are seldom 
wordy or diffuse ; they indulge not in the 
decorative trappings of rhetoric, but, by a 
few bold master-strokes, give determined 
expression to the essential and central idea 
to which all minor thoughts are subordin- 
ate. We have seen in Dante that grand- 
eur is secured through concentrated ener- 
gy; and so likewise in the following pas- 
sage, from the Paradise Lost, we find 
that the genius of Milton intuitively at- 
tained a ike force by crowding much into 
little compass : 


“Him the Almighty Power 
Hurled headlong flaming from th’ ethereal sky, 
With hideous ruin and combustion, down 
To bottomless perdition ; there to dwell 
In adamantine chains and penal fire, 
Who durst defy th’ Omnipotent to arms.” 


The thoughts, nay, even the words, are 
here thrown together with mountain tu- 
mult. Music put to such lines might be 
played as the accompaniment to the sun- 
rise in the valley of Chamouni—to the 
echo of the avalanche, or to a storm on 
the Jura. There are words and sentences 
which lie close upon actions which come 
the moment before, or follow forthwith 
after, some great event. Such were the 





* The Sketcher. By the Rev. Joun Eaciss. P. 
64. Perhaps we may be permitted to state, that 
the sketches and paintings of Mr, Eagles, though 
necessarily known little beyond the circle of family 
and friends. were striking exemplifications of that 
power of which we are now speaking. In grandeur 
of subject they were true to the power of nature ; 
in treatment they manifested the power of genius, 
and thus in themselves they were that joint product 
of nature and mind which constitutes, as we have 
said, the power and poetry of art. 
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concise, energetic speeches of Napoleon: 
|“ Remember that from the summits of 
‘those pyramids forty centuries contem- 
| plate your actions,” are words to incite to 
|heroism. In like manner the speeches of 
Cromwell came close upon action, Thus 
we read in Hume, “stamping with his 
foot, which was a signal for the soldiers to 
enter, ‘For shame !’ said he to the Parlia- 
ment, ‘get you gone; give place to hon- 
ester men—to those who will faithfully 
discharge their trust. You are no longer 
a Parliament. I tell you, you are no lon- 
ger a Parliament.’ Having commanded 
the soldiers to clear the hall, he himself 
went out last, and ordering the doors 
to be locked, departed to his lodgings in 
Whitehall.” Thus, likewise, the language 
of the Alps is as the words which precede 
and follow after vast deeds; there is in it 
a thundering power of thought, an ener- 
gy of will, a concentration of action into 
orm, the intense expression of strong re- 
solve. Now art, to be equal to such oc- 
casions and topics, must, like a Napoleon’s 
speech preceding battle—like a command 
of Cromwell—like a passage from Milton 
or Dante—be concise, concentrated, and 
energetic. The sparkling decorative exe- 
cution of the Jutsum landscape school, 
brilliant though it be, will not do here; 
the pretty playful conceits which small 
thoughts sportively put on, become but 
elegant trifling when transferred to the 
treatment of the grand in thought and 
the vast in nature. Concentration and 
centralization of idea, of vision, and of ex- 
ecution, is a paramount law of the human 
mind, and consequently of art. It is not 
given to man at once to mark the spar- 
row’s fall, and to follow a planet’s flight. 
In proportion as a thought or object is 
vast, does it become the center to the 
mind—the focus of the eye; all that is 
minor is thrown into subordination, and 
serves but to enhance the Alpine dimen- 
sions of the idea or form which for the 
moment asserts supreme dominion. No 
tapestry of flowers, no highly-wrought 
carpeting, laid down in the vestibule of 
nature’s palaces, should be permitted to 
distract the eye, or arrest its passage 
across the foreground to those summits 
where the little and minute are lost in im- 
mensity, where the actualities of the fore- 
ground present merge in grand ideality of 
distant mountains stretching like futurity 
into space. If the picture be one of 
flowers, and nothing more, let every leaf, 
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by all means, be exalted, magnified, beau- 
tified; make them the fair genius of an 
enchanted spot to allure by the spell of 
beauty ; but if your subject be an Alpine 
range, then let the foreground flower be 
but the emblem of fraility, timidity, weak- 
ness, transitoriness, nothingness, as the 
grass which today is and tomorrow is 
cast into the oven, when contrasted with 
the eternity, the immensity, where Deity, 
speaking out, has given the scale of His 
being, the sphere of His duration. Let 
the artist seize upon the great thought, 
and, like Napoleon or Cromwell, express 
it—nay, like them, enact it. There is a 
childlike trifling in the corners of pictures 
—a crowding in, a scattering—not a con- 
centrating of detail—detail which is not 
thought, which in no degree enhances the 
ted of the central thought, which mere- 
y covers space as some speeches are 
made to occupy time. Such trivialities 
are nothing better than that gossip of bio- 
graphy which would prattle of the great 
man’s slippers, and measure the dimen- 
sions of his walking-stick. Such literary 
peddlers of small wares, such artistic mo- 
saic workers of weeds and flowers, have 
their appointed functions; but assuredly, 
in art at least, we have had of this curi- 
ous laborious workmanship quite enough. 
It is an old trick, and met with the success 
‘and reward it so well deserved, when the 
birds flew down to eatof the grapes in the 
picture of Zeuxis. 

In the present day it seems to be for- 
gotten that imagination is essentially the 
art-faculty ; a faculty insatiable in its thirst, 
in flight untiring, which, even amid Alps, 
still soars, still demands something more 
vast and grand. Imagination creates that 
for which the mind hopes, and peoples the 
future of its longings with visions, of 
which the earth gives only the symbols. 
The Alps themselves are but the portals 
by which she enters on the mansions of 
infinity, and the snow-white pinnacles the 
minarets which rise from out the celestial 
city. Even when at times, intently gaz- 
ing on mountain summits, the eye becomes 
clouded by a dazling dimness, blinded by 
excess of light, fainting through the stress 
of effort, the mind oft then turns inward, 
and on the retina of the imagination paints 
pictures which stand in future years as 
realizations of the soul’s hopes, fears, faith. 
To minds of noble tending, it is not, even 
amid Swiss mountains, so much what the 
eye sees as what the imagination creates, | 
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which fills with satisfying rapture. It is 
in the vision of the imagination, rather 
than in the transcript of the memory, that 
the mind most delights. Snowy heights, 
vast distances, bold massive rocks, will 
henceforth constitute the back-ground, the 
fore-ground, and the vast theater in which 
the imagination shall enact her tragedies, 
and create a fresh earth and a new heaven. 
The credibility of miracles could never, 
we would charitably suppose, have been 
called in question in the presence of what 
is in itself so miraculous. Revelation may 
demand what it will—mysteries in faith, 
miracles in fact, and the mind viey 
receives them all; because nature herselr 
does not here leave off where revelation 
begins, but carries herself onward into the 
supernatural, leading the imagination to 
truths lying beyond the ken of the under- 
standing. 

We have said that present art seems to 
forget the province of the imagination, 
po strives for no higher victory than the 
manual transcript of the perceptions. 
Now, were Alpine summits the prevailing 
objects of art-vision, we would rest, if not 
wholly satisfied, at least better contented ; 
but when it becomes more than probable 
that the imagination will be called upon 
to halt and stumble among fore-ground 
brambles and disordered rubbish—and 
when, in scenes of domestic industry and 
happiness, the eye may be specially di- 
rected to such symbols as a kitchen mop 
or a scullery bucket, then we do venture 
to ask of the artist, “ Where was your soul 
while you thus labored ?” and to demand 
of the spectator, “ whether, on his part, 
he can rest satisfied with works, which, to 
amuse a prying curiosity, defraud the 
rights and wants of better faculties?” It 
is boasted that our English art is full of 
promise. It is certain that it has reached 
a crisis, but whether that crisis will 
terminate in fatal malady, or lead to re- 
novated health and resuscitated powers, 
will depend on the turn which the prevail- 
ing symptoms shall take. If the artist 
should prove himself able to build up, as 
does nature herself, the accumulated de- 
tails and atoms into grand general results, 
into resultant truths which shall be great 
in proportion as they are the accumulated 
product of study; if his present art-per- 
ceptions be but the avenues leading to the 
vision vistas of the imagination—then as- 
suredly the existing crisis is but the tran- 
sition to power. We protest, however, 
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against all that inordinate boasting, which 
would glory as if the great consummation 
were already attained. For ourselves, we 
do not believe that it is as yet even within 
reach ; and that while the school of detail, 
of accident, character, and texture, may 
and does produce works which delight, 
and in some measure improve, yet that, in 
its whole tendings and purpose, this de- 
tailed mannerism is incompatible with that 
largeness of thought and boldness of 
handling which arises from, and in turn 
communicates, ideas of power and gran- 
deur, 

The old masters, whatever might be 
their other short-comings, at least attained, 
in great degree, to this largeness and 

deur of purpose, Salvator might not 
ow granite from limestone, yet, never- 
theless, he certainly has successfully com- 
municated to others the sense of the 
weight and vastness of rocks, the untamed 
wildness of nature unreclaimed. In those 
days it is manifest that art had not fallen 
under the influence of Comte’s Philoso- 
phie Positive, and just in ak gate as 
science had not dared narrowly and ac- 
curately, by metes and bounds, to circum- 
scribe the confines of art, was there 
still permitted within art’s territories a 
lawless impulse, a blind yet bold intuition, 
which cared not to give an account of it- 
self and its doings, Nature was, in those 
days, for the purposes of art, in some re- 
spects better comprehended and treated 
by the untutored impulses than now in 
our times, when much of her poetry may 
have fallen the victim to the clear, but 
cold, dry analysis of the scientific under- 
standing, We do not cry down know- 
ledge, especially when it becomes wisdom ; 
neither do we depreciate science, especial- 
ly when it rises from crude facts to laws ; 
but we do object to that misapplication of 
cyclopediac knowledge, and of mere muse- 
um and cabinet-compiled science, to the 
distinct province of painting, whereby, as 
we have seen, a school of meaningless de- 
tail has risen, which robs art of its imagin- 
ation, and thereby leaves her powerless, 

Our English school once contained the 

romise of greater things. The visions of 

anby and Martin were epics, outbursts 
of enthusiasm, a d intermingling of 
things seen and things imagined, wherein 
nature and revelation were brought to- 
gether and fused in the fervor of art crea- 
tion. There —> in these works some 
extravagance, rtin, we believe, boasted 
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that he had put into a picture a building 
seven miles high; and his coloring, bad in 
itself, was certainly neither true to nature 
nor consonant with art-beauty or expres- 
sion, The pictures of Danby may likewise, 
no doubt, be open to hostile criticism, But 
whatever exceptions may be taken, still 
the works of these men do serve, in some 
measure, to show what we mean by power 
in art, Take, for example, Martin’s Fall 
of Man—a dream-like poem of theimagina- 
tion, wherein the realities of earthly beauty 
are brought, by the creative power of ar- 
tistic composition, to make an Eden where 
God might reveal his glories on the distant 
mountain-top, or talk, in the heat of the 
day, beneath the cool shadowy trees. 
The beauties of Italy, of the Bosphorus, 
of the Lebanon, and the land of God’s 
revelations, are not unknown to us; yet 
nowhere can we recall a Godlike scene such 
as this. We look to this plate, now before 
us, as a concentration and consummation 
of what we have seen; and now, in the 
tranquillity of distance, when memory 
lends food and fuel to the imagination, this 
engraving, wretched though it be in exe- 
cution, communicates that power, that 
sense and rapture of infinitude, which, 
after earth lies exhausted, are still left as 
a victory of art. 

Then, again, turn to an engraving ot 
Danby’s Opening of the Siath Seal: an. 
earthquake rends the rocks and shakes 
the stars from heaven. Resistless power 
here breaks forth in judgment—the firma- 
ment melts with fervent heat—lightning 
takes the rocks for thunderbolts, accom- 
plishing the prayer of the kings, of the 
great men, and of the bondsmen who cry 
unto “ the mountains and rocks, fall on us, 
and hide us from the face of Him that 
sitteth on the throne,” “ for the great day 
of his wrath is come.” Such a work will 
sufficiently serve to show what we mean 
by the natural leading up to the superna- 
tural. It brings together, in their fall in- 
tensity, the elements of earthly power, in- 
fuses them with the force of genius, and 
thus, by the concentration of all power, 
mental, natural, and in some sense super- 
natural,.a work is created, which becomes 
in great measure an art-realization of the 
miraculous. 

Such works are great by the greatness 
of their conception—by the grandeur of 
their thoughts, forms, and treatment ; and 
to secure this greatness, the minute details 
of nature are little needed, The vastness 
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of the scene, the terror of the theme and 
action, so completely fill the thoughts, that 
minor facts and incidents are not see 
mentally subordinate—they are, indeed, 
wholly unheeded. Do the kings and 
bondsmen, who call in terror upon those 
falling rocks, mark or care whether they 
be of granite or of mountain limestone ? 
Minor detail in such scenes of tragedy is 
worse than useless ; it is indeed hostile to, 
if not wholly incompatible with, the power 
and intensity which, in works of this im- 
port, constitute the very essence of the 
sublime. Minor trivial accessories, unless 
they involve some deep ae and thus 
cease to be trivial, are only marked by the | 
eye, remembered by the mind, when the | 
thoughts are vacant of weightier matters. 
Do you think that the Virgin Mary noted 
the texture of the robes in which the 
angel Gabriel came to announce his mes- 
sage? In like manner it was not till later | 
and declining days that art learned that 
angels brought not their wings from 
heaven, but stole them from the sides of 
hawks; thenceforth painters began to 
count feathers, and instead of pennons 
dipped in rainbow radiance, the mundane 
details of a vulture’s plumage were given 
as a substitute for forms and colors which 
the imagination had fitly chosen, because 
not belonging to earth. An angel of this 
nineteenth century would, doubtless, come 
clothed in Manchester cottons, or Lyons 
silks, and his mission be unheeded, and his 
heaven-abode forgotten, in our admiration 
of the material, texture, and quality of his 
atire. 

We have discoursed thus much of power | 
in many of its aspects, because, in an age 
eminently powerful, art, as we have said, 
is comparatively weak. We know, how- 
ever, no reason why she should not regain 
in new directions that influence which, 
since the Middle Ages, she has lost. Na- 
ture, we have seen, contains within her 
realms, manifestations of power which art | 
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has yet to appropriate and make her own. 
Nature has thoughts of grandeur, waitin 
only for commensurate genius to mold. 
It is the power of thought in man that 
can alone enable art efficiently to work 
out and manifest the latent yet vital and 
soul-like powers in nature. We would 
venture, then, to say to the artist: wait 
and labor till you have found and framed 
a thought sufficiently great to be worthy 
of expression. A noble office devolves 
upon you; it is required that you shall 
teach, elevate, and advance your age; but 
before you can wield a power thus to move, 
you must be the like power be moved 
yourself. Men in sufficient numbers will 
always be found to perform the subordi- 
nate work their generation may require ; 
but you, feeling within yourself the pro- 
mise of greatness, arrest the too easy de- 
scent into those minor topics about which 
the multitude is ever busied ; stifle in their 
first rise the trivialities of purposeless de- 
tail; and, instead thereof, foster and ma- 
ture master and moving thoughts in na- 
ture—watch for their rising in your own 
mind—studiously gather together all the 
forms and phases of beauty and of grand- 
eur which the life of man and the ways of 
nature present for your using; and thus 
having made your own life a poem, your 
own mind a temple whereunto all high 
and beauteous thoughts are flocking, then, 
in the fullness and overflow of your heart, 
take canvas, and, in the language of forms, 
light, shade, and color, express thoughts 
worthy of a great mind discoursing with 
ahigh intent. Your works will then move 
aatiied by the power of thought they 
thus contain. To apply once more the 
words of Milton to our subject, there will 
be found “a progeny of life in them to 
be as active as that soul was whose pro- 
geny they are; nay, they will preserve, 
as in a vial, the purest efficacy and ex- 
traction of that living intellect that bred 
them.” 
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From the Westminster Review. 


BOILING WATER—THE BOILING 


Wes live, and move, and have our being 
at the bottom of an atmospheric ocean 
whose lower strata are pressed upon by 
all above them. Unlike the waters of the 
common sea, the atmosphere yields con- 
siderably to this superincumbent pressure. 
It shrinks like a compressed spring, and, 
like it, exercises an elastic force propor- 
tioned to the weight which it has to bear. 
A pillar of air, with a base of one square 
inch resting upon the surface of the sea, 
and reaching to the top of the atmosphere, 
weighs, in round undies, fifteen pounds; 
and this, therefore, is the pressure exerted 
by the atmosphere on each square inch of 
the sea’s surface. It varies within narrow 
limits, according as the pressure is that of 
the warm, light air of the south, or of the 
cool, dense air of the north: in the former 
case the barometer falls, in the latter it 
rises. We have heard an intelligent 
youth ask the following question: “ Sup- 
pose a room containing people to be shut 
up, and every chink and cranny closed, so 
that all communication shall be eut away 
between the air within and that without. 
Here, although the ceiling and walls inter- 
pose to shield the people m the room from 
the pressure of the atmosphere, still each 
of them bears the same pressure as a per- 
son outside the room; and a barometric 
column will stand as high within the room 
as without it. What is the reason?” 
The reason is, that the air within the 
room 8 the full elastic force which 


the pressure of the atmosphere can give to | 


it; the spring was compressed before the 
room was closed, and its power of lifting 
the barometric column is therefore the 
same as that of the free atmosphere. 

A vessel of water with its surface ex- 
posed yields up vapor at all temperatures, 
and the water will finally disappear ; but 
the elastic force of this vapor will depend 
on the temperature at which it is gene- 
rated, ig greater the higher the tem- 


perature. If the heat be sufficient to boil 


| 


the water, bubbles rise, and sometimes 
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float for a considerable time upon the 
surface. Let us consider the case of such 
a bubble, whose area is one square inch. 
The fragile thing bears the atmospheric 
rm of fifteen pounds. Why, then, 
oes not the film burst? Simply because 
the elastic force of the steam within the 
bubble is exactly equal to the elastic force 
of the air without it; so that the film is 
in reality placed between two gaseous 
cushions, which press upon it equally, in 
opposite directions, and therefore neutral- 
|ize each other. Until the water is hot 
enough to produce steam of this tension, 
it cannot boil; the tendency to ebullition 
is subdued by the atmospheric pressure. 
| Under the full atmospheric pressure of 
| fifteen pounds per square inch, water 
| boils at a temperature of 212° Fahr.; and 
| hence steam generated at this tempera- 
| ture is said to have an elastic force equal 
| to one atmosphere. But ifa portion of the 
_atmospheric pressure be removed, water 
will boil before it reaches 212°. Take 
the case of a bubble floating on the sur- 
face of water at the top of a mountain. 
| We have seen that the existence of the 
thin film which constitutes the bubble, 
| depends on the pressure against it from 
| within being the same as the pressure upon 
| it from without. But the pressure without 
| the bubble on the summit of the mountain 
is less than at the surface of the sea, and 
hence the elastic force of the steam must 
| be less in the former position than in the 
| latter. This is the case; and to produce 





| this feebly elastic steam less heat is re- 
quired; or, in other words, the boiling 
point of water on the mountain is lower 
than at the sea level. At 18,000 feet, on 
Donkia mountain, in the Himalaya, Dr. 
Hooker found that water boiled at 180° ; 
so that tea, soup, and chocolate, which 
require to be made with water of nearly 
a temperature of 212°F., would be of very 





inferior quality in this mountain region. 
It is notg however, necessary to ascend a 
mount to satisfy ourselves that the 
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boiling point sinks as the atmospheric 
pressure is diminished. If water at 180° 
be placed under the receiver of an air- 
pump, and the air be removed until the 
pressure becomes as low as ‘it is on Donkia, 
the water will boil. It is not even ne- 
cessary to heat the more volatile liquids 
to produce this effect. A beaker of alco- 
hol placed under the receiver of an air- 
pump, at the ordinary temperature of our 
climate, will boil violently when the re- 
ceiver is sufficiently exhausted, Revers- 
ing the conditions, we can, by increasing 
the pressure upon its surface, enable water 
to attain a far higher temperature than 
212° without boiling. Thus, as is natural 
to expect, an external force which resists 
the tendency of heat to tear asunder the 
particles of a liquid, and convert it into 
vapor, elevates the boiling point of the 
liquid, 

The boiling point depends also on the 
nature of the vessel in which the liquid is 
placed. Any thing that resists the separa- 
tion of the particles produces the same 
effect as an increase of external pressure. 
Water adheres to certain surfaces much 
more strongly than to others; thus, it 
clings to glass more tenaciously than to 
metal; so that, to make water boil in a 
glass vessel, requires more heat than is 
necessary if it be contained in a metallic 
vessel, 

In boiling their solutions in glass vessels, 
chemists have to be very careful, for the 
adhesion between glass and liquid is over- 
come by jerks; instead of the amicable 
ebullition exhibited in a metallic vessel, 
the solution boils by starts; and this in 
sometimes so energetic a manner as to 
project the solution quite out of the glass 
vessel. But the most remarkable influ- 
ence upon the boiling point of water is 
exercised by the air which it holds in 
solution. When water is exposed to air, 
a certain amount of the latter is absorbed 
by the liquid, the magnitude of the ab- 
sorption being proportional to the pressure 
exerted by the air on the surface of the 
liquid. It is extremely difficult to expel 
this air, but it may be done by continual 
boiling. Imagine a glass tube, which has 
been exhausted by the air-pump, to be 
half filled with water which has been 
purged of its air by boiling, and hermeti- 
cally closed at both ends. This water 


that when the latter is turned upside 
down, the liquid will not fall ddWnward, 
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but will cling to the upper portion of the 
tube. This experiment shows that the 
adhesion between the liquid and the glass 
is enormously increased by the ex on 
of the air, for no such effect could be pro- 
duced with ordinary water; but it also 
teaches that the cohesion among the par- 
ticles of the liquid itself is very great; 
for there is nothing to prevent the central 

rtion of the liquid column from detach- 
ing itself from the portion in contact with 
the tube, except the cohesion between the 
liquid particles themselves. Now here 
we have a force which tends to resist the 
Le vengpre of the particles; how will it 
affect the boiling point of the liquid? 
Most remarkably. Water thus purged of 
its air may be heated to a temperature of 
275° Fahr. without boiling ; and when it 
does boil, it is not with the gentle ebulli- 
tion of ordinary water. The particles 
snap suddenly asunder like a broken 
spring, and ebullition is converted into 
explosion. 

t is possible that this property of water 
may sometimes act disastrously in the case 
of steam-boilers. For if the water in a 
boiler be deprived of its air by long boil- 
ing, it may assume the condition described, 
and become heated to a degree far beyond 
that which corresponds to the pressure 
upon its surface, as indicated by the gauge. 
Explosions very often occur at the precise 
moment when the engineer turns on the 
steam ; an act which would be calculated 
to rupture the cohesion of a mass of water 
in the state referred to, and to cause it 
instantly to apply its excess of heat to the 

eneration of steam of enormous tension. 
No man pewertn: acquainted with ex- 
perimental investigation, and the number- 
less chances that arise to modify and de- 
feat the most probable conjectures, will 
be inclined to express himself dogmati- 
cally upon the point in question. But 
one thing is certain, that we ought to 


| know whether this cause, or the other 


causes, with which conjecture alone now 
deals, can practically affect the question 
of boiler-explosions, We know nothing; 
but we ought to know a great deal, for 
the whole subject is clearly within the 
range of experimental investigation. In- 
stead of being reduced to vague surmises, 
certain experimental results ought to be 


| before us as the basis on which to found a 
adheres so closely to the sides of the tube, | rational opinion. 
| wanting, not on account of the insupera- 


But such results are 


ble difficulty of the subject, but simply 
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because there is no person with sufficient 
cash, leisure, ability, and inclination to un- 
dertake the investigation. 

We now turn to the examination of an- 
other interesting point connected with the 
boiling of water. To a person unacquaint- 
ed with the facts of the case, nothing 
can appear more manifestly true than the 
statement that the hotter a vessel is into 
which water is poured, the sooner the 
liquid will boil. But this statement is 
diametrically opposed to fact. Let a sil- 
ver basin be heated to redness, and let a 
small quantity of water be poured into it. 
The water, instead of flashing into steam, 
as might be expected, will gather itself 
into a globule, and roll upon the hot sur- 
face as a drop of mercury upon a table, or 
as a rain-drop upon a cabbage-leaf. The 
liquid is in a state of incessant motion: 
sometimes it elongates itself into an oval 
in one direction ; then, drawing itself up, 
it becomes elongated in a direction perpen- 
dicular to the former ; and these ae 
take place so rapidly that a star-shaped fig- 
ure is often the result. Sometimes rosettes 
of surpassing beauty are thus formed. 
While the drop is in this spheroidal condi- 
tion, as it called, let the lamp which heats 
it be withdrawn ; the basin gradually cools, 
and after a short time the drop loses its 
spheroidal shape, spreads out on thesurface 
of the basin, and is ° iggy nares thrown 
into violent ebullition. Throughout the 
Continent, this is known as the experi- 
ment of Leidenfrost, who described the 
phenomenon in a work published toward 
the close of the last century. 

Water is not the only liquid which is 
capable of exhibiting this effect: it is ob- 
tained more easily with alcohol, and still 
more easily with ether. In fact, the more 
volatile the liquid, the more readily it as- 
sumes the spheroidal condition. In the 

lace of a metallic basin, water near its 
iling-point may be made use of to sup- 
porta drop of ether. Instead of mixing 
with the hot water, the ether gathers 
itself up into a globule, and rolls about 
upon the surface of the other liquid. 

With regard to the cause of this singu- 
lar phenomenon, differences of opinion 
still exist among men of science ; but we 
imagine, that those who have studied it 
aright will be found to be tolerably una- 
nimous. M. Boutigny propounded a 
theory which had no scientific basis, and 
herehure never made a convert. M. Buff 
considers the action to be precisely the 
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same as that exhibited by a drop of mer- 
—T that the heating of the metal esta- 
blishes the same relation between it and a 
drop of water as that which ordinarily 
exists between mercury and a surface of 
glass or porcelain, The very appearance 
of the drop on the heated surface suggests 
the idea that the liquid and metal are not 
in contact with a other. 

At an early period of railway history it 
was proposed by that original genius, 
George Stephenson, to substitute for ordi- 
nary steel springs, in the case of locomo- 
tives, springs of elastic steam. It was 
proposed to convey the steam into cylin- 
ders, in which pistons should move steam- 
tight; these pistons, supported by the 
steam beneath them, were to bear the 
weight of the locomotive. Now, what 
the great engineer proposed for the loco- 
motive, the spheroidal drop effects for 
itself—it is borne upon a cushion of its 
own steam. The surface must be hot 
enough to generate steam of sufficient 
tension to lift the drop. The body which 
bears the drop must be of such a nature 
as to yield up readily a supply of heat ; 
for the drop evaporates and becomes gra- 
dually smaller, and to make good the heat 
absorbed by the vapor, the substance on 
which thedrop rests must yield heat freely 
—in other words, it must be a good con- 
ductor of heat. This is why a silver basin 
was recommended for the experiment, for 
silver stands at the head of conductors. 
Again, a cushion of vapor being required, 
the liquid must be of such a nature as to 
furnish this. Hence it is that the most 
volatile liquids — those which are most 
readily converted into vapor—show the 
phenomenon most readily. It is to the 
escape of steam in regular pulses from be- 
neath the drop that the beautiful figures 
which it sometimes exhibits are to be 
referred. By using avery flat basin, over 
which the spheroidal drop spreads itself 
widely, we render it difficult for the vapor 
to escape from the center to the edges of 
the drop; and this resistance may be in- 
creased till the vapor finds it easier to break 
in bubbles through the middle of the drop 
than to escape laterally. 

All the facts are in perfect harmony 
with the explanation, that it is the deve- 
lopment and incessant renewal of a steam 
spring at the lower surface of the drop 
which keeps the liquid from contact with 
the metal, and shields it from the commu- 
nication of heat by contact. Owing to 
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this, indeed, the liquid in the spheroidal 
condition never reaches its boiling tem- 

perature. ou plunge a thermometer 
fito a Dhaest of water in a red-hot ves- 
sel, its temperature will be found to be 
some degrees under 212°. When the lamp 
is withdrawn and the basin cools, the ten- 
sion of the steam underneath the drop 
becomes gradually feebler. The spring 
loses its force, the drop sinks, and finally 
comes in contact with the metal. Heat 
is then suddenly imparted to the liquid, 
which immediately bursts into ebullition. 


It is a common experiment, and one | 


which may be made in any smithy, to rub 
the tongue against a bar of white-hot iron. 
The tenderest lady who chances to read 
this article may make the experiment with 
perfect impunity, provided the bar be 
sufficiently heated. In this case, the layer 


and the moist tongue, effectually shields 
the latter from harm, And this brings us 
to those remarkable experiments, the per- 
formance of which, by MM. Boutigny, exci- 
ted so much interest a few years ago. At 
the meeting of the British Association at 
Ipswich, in 1851, many of the visitors had 
an opportunity ‘of seeing M. Boutigny 
ass his hand through a stream of molten 
iron. Previous to doing so, the experi- 
menter dipped his hand in a bucket of 
water. He afterwards scooped, with his 
angers, the liquid metal out of a crucible, 
and scattered its drops around like those 
of water. 


A similar experiment may be 
made with molten lead, care being taken 
to skim the oxide from the surface, and 


render it clean. The fingers, moistened 
by water, or by liquid ammonia, may be 
dipped into the lead with impunity. Here, 
also, the hotter the metal, the less will be 
the danger. Pondering upon these results, 
the miraculous disappears from the follow. 
ing experiment, made by a holy man of 
antiquity. In the year 241, Sapor gave 
orders to his wise men to do all in their 
power to convert certain of his subjects 
who had backslidden from the faith of 
their ancestors. To effect this, one of the 
riests of the dominant sect, Abdurabad 
abrasphaud by name, offered to submit 
to what he called the fiery ordeal. He 
proposed that a quantity of molten copper 
should be poured over his body, on condi- 
tion that, if he remained uninjured, the 
dissidents should return to their ancient 
belief. This was agreed to ; and eighteen 
pounds of the molten metal were poured 
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over his naked body. He escaped un- 
harmed, and the heretics were all con- 
verted. 

It has been stated that the water in the 
red-hot metallic capsule does not reach its 
boiling point : the existence of an intensely 
cold liquid in such a vessel is also possible. 
It is well known that carbonic acid gas 
can be rendered liquid by great pressure. 
It is needless to observe that this gas is 
one of the products of respiration ; that 
its escape causes the effervescence of 
champagne and soda-water; and that if 
marble, or chalk, which is a carbonate of 
lime, be acted upon by sulphuric or any 
other acid, this gas is liberated in abun- 
dance. The liquid carbonic acid is pre- 
served in strong iron bottles, which are 
closed by perfectly-fitting taps. When 


/one of these is opened, the substance 
of vapor developed between the hot metal | 


being relieved from the pressure which 
held it in the liquid condition, flashes into 
gas—but not all of it. It is well known 
that a body, in passing from the liquid to 
the gaseous condition, absorbs an enor- 
mous quantity of heat. So great is the 
amount of heat absorbed in the case now 
before us, and so intense is the cold pro- 
duced by this absorption, that a great 

rtion of the carbonic acid is actually 
rozen, and may be collected as a pure 
white snow. 

Not only does a body in passing from 
the liquid to the gaseous condition ab- 
sorb a large amount of heat; in passing 
from the solid to the liquid state, a similar 
absorption, and a corresponding produc- 
tion of cold, takes place. If the solid car- 
bonic acid obtained in the manner above 
described, be mixed with ether, the so- 
lid melts, and the cold produced is the 
most intense known to man. Fahrenheit 
thought that the lowest temperature pos- 
sible was at 32° below the freezing-point 
of water, and hence chose this point is 
the zero of his scale; but with a mixture 
of carbonic acid and ether, Thilorier ob- 
tained a temperature 152° below the freez- 
ing point of water, and Mitchell one 178° 
below the same point. 

If a quantity of the mixture be placed 
in a red-hot metallic crucible, the elastic 
force of the ether-vapor shields the sub- 
stance from contact with the vessel, the 
heat imparted by the latter is absorbed 
by the vapor, and the mixture remains 
intensely cold. If a spoon containing 
water be plunged into the mixture, the 
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a quantity of murcury be placed in a cop- 

r ladle, and immersed in the mixture, 
it also is frozen; and the mercury thus 
solidified, may be bent backward and 
forward, and cut with a knife like cheese. 
The carbonic acid itself furnishes us with 
an example of a solid in the spheroidal 
condition. As fast as it can supply itself 
with the necessary heat from surrounding 
bodies, it is converted into gas. If placed 
upon any smooth surface, it slides about 
upon it without apparent friction, the 
sliding being due to the fact that it is 
lubricated by its own vapor. It may be 
held in the hand, or even placed in the 
mouth, (care being taken not to inspire 
while it is there,) and no painful senation 
of cold is felt. Were the hand and tongue, 
however, not shielded by the vapor, the 
carbonic acid would be almost as destruc- 
tive as a red-hot metal. When squeezed 
into contact with the skin, it burns it se- 
verely. The freezing of water, and even 
of mercury, in red-hot vessels, may also 
be effected by liquid sulphurous acid ; 
but the cold thus produced is not at all 
so intense as that obtained in the manner 
above described. 

While engaged on the present article, 
an anecdote of a reputed miracle reached 
us, which in all probability is to be re- 
ferred to the scientific principles just de- 
scribed. Some years ago, a missionary in 
the South-Sea islands was visited by some 
of the native chiefs, who came to inform 
him that a priest of a rival sect in the 
neighborhood, had, in their presence, con- 
verted water into ice in a red-hot vessel, 
and had referred to the fact as an evidence 
of his divine mission. The missionary 
was asked if he could do the like, and 
was obliged to confess his inability. He 
wrote home, however, and obtained the 
necessary instructions for the performance 
of the experiment ; but whether he suc- 
ceeded in neutralizing the power of his 
rival, we have not yet been informed. 

Before quitting the subject of the 
spheroidal condition of water, a word is 
perhaps, necessary on the part it may 
play in a small flask of thin sheet copper, 
with a horizontal handle attached to its 
neck; let the bottom of the flask be 
heated over a spirit-lamp, and while in 
this state let a little water (hot water is 
best) be poured into it. é liquid will 
assume the spheroidal form. t the 
flask be corked, and the lamp withdrawn : 
for a short time all remains quiescent ; 





finally, the water within the flask touches 
the hot metal, steam is suddenly gener- 
ated, and the cork is propelled violently 
upward. It is usual to pass through the 
cork a fine glass tube, to permit the small 
rtion of vapor generated while the 
iquid is in the spheroidal condition to 
escape. Now, it 1s strongly asserted by 
some, and indeed the opinionis entertained 
by men eminent in science, that the force 
which produces the expulsion of the cork, 
often comes into ei on a grand scale in 
the explosion of boilers. But here, as in 
the case previously referred to, we are 
left entirely to conjecture. We conld 
patiently submit to this, if it were inevi- 
table ; but this is not the case. There is 
every probability that, by a course of suit- 
able experiments, this momentous pro- 
blem might be thoroughly dissected ; but 
such experiments have never yet been 
made, The Government Inspector hands 
in his annual statement of boiler explo- 
sions and the associated loss of life and 
limb ; but as yet no effort has been made 
to determine practically the conditions 
under which such explosions occur; which, 
nevertheless, is the first essential step to- 
ward an intelligent application of the re- 
sources of science in averting such catas- 
trophes. 
nother subject which ranges itself 
under the title of this article is that of the 
boiling springs of Iceland. “The Great 
Geyser” is the largest of these springs. 
It consists of a tube seventy feet deep and 
ten in diameter, which expands at its sum- 
mit into a basin measuring fifty-two feet 
across from north to south, and sixty feet 
from east to west. Both the tube and the 
basin are lined with a smooth coating of 
silica, so hard as to bear the blows of a 
hammer without breaking. Let us in- 
uire how the tube was constructed, and 
this perfect plaster laid on. The water 
of the Geyser, when analysed, is found to 
contain in every 1000 parts the following 
substances, in the proportions stated : 


ee eos OG SS CU IT eri OT 
Carbonate ofSoda .... . . 01989 
Carbonate of Ammonia. . . . . 0°0088 
Sulphate ofSoda. . ... . . 01070 
Sulphate of Potash . . . . . . 00475 
Sulphate of Magnesia . . . . . 00042 
Chloride of Sodium . . . . . . 0°2621 
Sulphide of Sodium. . . . . . 0°0088 
Carbonic Acid. . . .. . . . O°0557 


Now, here we find silica, the very sub- 
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stance which lines the tube, dissolved in 
the water in considerable quantity ; and 
hence we might be led to infer that the 
lining of the tube was a sediment deposited 
by the water. But the water deposits no 
sediment. It may be bottled and pre- 
served for years without showing the 
slightest precipitate. The lining, how- 
ever, is unquestionably the product of the 
water; how then has it been deposited ? 
If we take a quantity of the Geyser water 
and permit it to evaporate in a porcelain 
basin, the liquid creeps, by capillary at- 
traction, a little way up the sides of the 
basin: it is here speedily evaporated, and 
deposits upon the basin a ring of silica. 
In the center of the basin the water re- 
tains its transparency ; aud not till the 
evaporation has been continued for a con- 
siderable time does the slightest turbidity 
appear. Let us now imagine the case of 
a simple thermal spring charged with 
silica, whose waters flow down a gentle 
incline. The water thus exposed evapo- 
rates quickly, deposits its silica, and gra- 
dually raises the side over which it flows. 
The outlet is shifted to another position ; 
this becomes elevated in its turn, and 
thus the stream, by erecting obstacles in 
itsown way, has to travel round and round, 
depositing its burden as it moves along. 
This process continues until, in the course 
of ages, a shaft is formed, and we have 
the wonderful apparatus whose dimen- 
sions are given above. A brief inspection 
of the vicinity is indeed sufficient to show 
that the spring is capable of building its 
own tube. The mouth of the Great Geyser 
is on the summitof a high mound, formed 
by deposits from the spring. But in 
raising this mound, the spring must also 
have formed the tube which perforates it, 
and thus we may satisfy ourselves that the 
spring is the architect of the shaft in which 
it lodges. 

Having constructed our tube, let us now 
examine the observed facts. Imagine a 
traveler arriving at the Geyser, and find- 
the tube and basin filled with hot water. 
He hears at intervals explosions which 
shake the earth beneath him. Imme- 
diately after each explosion he observes 
the water in the basin of the Geyser to be 
agitated : the liquid column is lifted to a 
height of five or six feet, thus producing 
an eminence in the center of the basin, 
and causing the liquid to overflow its 
rim. These elevations of the column are 
like so many unsuccessful attempts at an 
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eruption. The traveler waits: the ex- 
plosions and consequent agitation of the 
water in the basin become more frequent ; 
at length an apparently convulsive strug- 
gle takes place ; jets are cast up in suc- 
cession ; the Geyser seems to gather 
strength, and finally the display is con- 
cluded by the projection into the air of 
a mixed column of steam and water, which 
sometimes reaches a height of one hun- 
dred and fifty feet. 

Sir George Mackenzie, in his “ Travels” 
in Iceland, gives the following account of 
his visit to the Geysers : 


“‘ However strongly the feelings excited by 
the productions of the springs, and by the ap- 
pearance of the surrounding country, were im- 
pressed upon us, we often turned anxiously to- 
wards the Geysers, longing for a repetition of 
their wonderful operations. The descriptions 
we had read, and the ideas we had formed of 
their grandeur, were all lost in the amazement 
excited on their being actually before us; and 
though I may perhaps raise their attributes in 
the estimation of the reader, I am satisfied that 
I can not convey the slightest idea of the min- 
gled raptures of wonder, admiration, and terror, 
with which our hearts were filled; nor do I 
fear that any conceptions which may arise of 
the astonishing effects of the Geysers, will leave 
the traveler disappointed, who trusts himslf to 
tempestuous ocean, and braves fatigue, in order 
to visit what must be reckoned among the great- 
est wonders of the world. 

“After yielding a little to impatience, we 
were gratified by symptoms of commotion in 
the Great Geyser. At three minutes before two 
o'clock, we again heard subterranean discharges, 
and the water flowed over the edge of the basin, 
but no jet took place. The same happened at 
twenty-five minutes past five o'clock, and at 
five minutes before seven. At thirty-five min- 
utes past eight it boiled over again 
Having been busily engaged in packing our 
specimens, and being somewhat tired, we went 
to sleep a little earlier than usual. We lay with 
our clothes on, separated from the ground by 
sheepskins and a rug, in order that we might 
start at a moment’s notice. Mr. Fell and Mr. 
Floed had left us to return to Reikiavik, and we 
had soon cause to regret that they had —_. 
before the next eruption of the Great Geyser 
took place. On lying down, we could not slee 
more than a minute or two at a time, our anxi- 
ety causing us often to raise our heads to listen. 
At last the joyful sound struck my ears, and I 
started up with a shout, at the same moment 
when our guides, who were sleeping in their 
Iceland tent at a short distance opposite to us, 
jumped up in their shirts, and hallooed to us. 
In an instant we were within sight of the Geyser; 
the discharges continuing, being more frequent 
and louder than before, and resembling the dis- 
tant firing of artillery from a ship at sea. This 
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happened at half-past eleven o'clock; at which 
time, though the sky was cloudy, the light was 
more than sufficient for showing the Geyser ; but 
it was of that degree of faintness which rendered a 
gloomy country still more dismal. Such a mid- 
night scene as was now before us can seldom be 
witnessed. The description fails altogether. The 
Geyser did not disappoint us, and seemed as if 
it were exerting itself to exhibit all its glory on 
the eve of our departure. It raged furiously, 
and threw up a succession of magnificent jets, 
the highest of which was at least ninety feet. 
At this time I took a sketch . . . . but no draw- 
ing, no engraving, can possibly convey any idea 
of the noise and velocity of the jets, nor of the 
swift rolling of the clouds of vapor, which were 
hurled one over another with amazing rapidity. 
After this t exertion, the water, as before, 
sunk into the pipe, leaving the basin empty.” 


With regard to the height attained by 
the jets, it may be here stated, that many 
of them were accurately measured, in 1846, 
by M. Sartorius von Waltershausen. At 
eleven o’clock, A.M., on the 5th of July, 
an eruption occurred which threw up jets 
to the height of a hundred and fifty-five 
feet ; and on the 14th of July, at a quarter 

ast three o’clock A.M., jets were pro- 
jected to a height of one hundred and 
sixty-one feet. These heights were pro- 
perly determined by a theodolite, and 
may therefore be trusted. 

Sir George Mackenzie submits the fol- 
lowing theory of the Great Geyser, 
“formed on the spot while the pheno- 
mena were before him :” 


“ A column of water is suspended in a pipe 
by the expansive force of steam confined in 
cavities under the surface. An additional quan- 
tity of steam can only be produced by more 
heat being evolved. When heat is suddenl 
evolved, and elastic vapor suddenly grebened, 
we can at once account for explosions accom- 
panied by noises. The accumulation of steam 
will cause agitation in the column of water, and 
a further production of vapor. The pressure 
of the column will be overcome, and the steam 
escaping, will force the water upward along 
with it.” 


Soon after his return to France, M. 
Descloizeau published his “ Physical and 
Geological Observations on the principal 
Geysers of Iceland.” 


“In the Great Geyser,” writes this observer, 
“the eruptions are preceded by subterraneous 
detonations, which have always been justly 
compared to a distant sound of artillery, and 
which powerfully shake the base and lateral 
parts of the cone. After each detonation, the 
column.of water which occupies the central 
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channel is upraised, in the form of a hemisphere, 
some meters above the surface of the basin; 
then all becomes calm again. These detonations 
and uplifting of the column occur pretty re- 
gularly every two hours, as we ascertained by 
a series of observations carried on for several 
days, and, consequently, they are far from an- 
nouncing a great eruption; but when this is 
approaching, detonations stronger and more fre- 

uent than the first are heard; the uprisings of 
the central column become more and more con- 
siderable, and suddenly an immense column of 
water, ten feet in diameter at its base, is pro- 
jected into the air toa height varying from a 
hundred to a hundred and sixty feet ; it spreads 
like a fountain at its summit, and falls again in 
= into the large reservoir, which forms the 
pasin of the spring. The rest of the water 
flows over the sides of the cone, and spreads 
out into little rills which furrow the plateau on 
which this cone rests. The column of water 
does not generally attain its greatest height 
until several consecutive jets, at very short in- 
tervals, have prepared the observer ‘for the 
magnificent spectacle which the Geyser reserves 
for the close of the eruption—like a skillful 
pyrotechnist, who terminates his exhibition by 
a splendid bouquet. These eruptions last from 
five to seven minutes.” 


The explanation which M. Descloizeau 
gives of these eruptions is substantially 
the same as that of Sir George Mackenzie. 
The learned Frenchman has, it is evident, 
paid more attention to the accumulation 
and description of facts than to the ex- 
planation of them. 

Let us now inquire whether a deviation 
from the theory of Sir George Mackenzie 
involves the assumption of “a complicated 
system of pipes, cavities, and valves,” 
which he considers necessary. Not only 
is this not the case, but it will be seen that 
| the hypothetical cavern imagined by Sir 
George may be wholly dispensed with, the 
Geyser tube itself being the sole and suffi- 
cient cause of the phenomena. Bunsen 
has proved this; and the history of modern 
science can furnish no more successful ap- 
plication of the laws of physics than that 
exhibited by his theory of the eruptions 
of the Icelandic springs ; a theory by which 
| are explained phenomena whose obscurity 
| puzzled philosophers as much as their 
| grandeur excited their astonishment. By 

the immersion of suitable thermometers 
at various depths, Bunsen, in association 
| with M. Descloizeau, made himself ac- 
| curately acquainted with the conditions of 
| temperature of the Geyser column. A 
series of such observations was made at 
twenty-three hours thirteen minutes, at 
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five hours thirty-one minutes, and at ten 
minutes before a great eruption; and it 
was found that the temperature of the 
water gradually incre: as the time of 
the eruption drew near, It was also found 
that the temperature of the column 
dually increased from top to bottom, But 
at no portion of the Geyser tube had the 
water reached its boiling point at ten 
minutes before the eruption. We do not 
here mean a temperature of 212°; for this 
is the temperature at which water boils 
when subjected to the pressure of a single 
atmosphere. What we mean is, that at 
no point of the tube did the water attain 
the boiling temperature corresponding to 
the pressure exerted at that point. us, 
the water at the bottom of the tube was 
found to be far above 212° Fahr.; but 
here it had not only to bear the pressure 
of the atmosphere, but also that of a 
superincumbent column of water seventy 
feet in height. The temperature of the 
liquid at the bottom of the tube was 
actually 16° Fahr. less than that at which 
it could boil under the pressure there ex- 
erted. 

Another fact of the greatest significance 
resulted from these observations, It was 
found that at a height of thirty feet above 


the bottom the water approached more 


nearly to its boiling temperature than at 
any other point of the column. The ob- 
served temperature here was 252° Fahr. 
the boiling temperature 255°. Consequent- 
ly, immediately before an eruption, the 
water at thirty feet above the bottom of 
the tube was heated to within three de- 
= of the temperature at which it would 

oil under the pressure exerted upon it. 

But if the water of the column attains 
at no place its boiling temperature, how 
can we account for the detonations, and 
the periodical upliftings of the column 
noticed by all travelers? The Geyser 
tube is fed by ducts which ramify through 
the hot voleanic rocks. In these ducts 
steam is generated at intervals with almost 
explosive force : the vapor rushes into the 
Geyser tube, raises the column in the man- 
ner described, and is condensed by the 
cooler water. To make good the amount 
of heat carried away by this steam time 
is required, and thus intervals occur be- 
tween the detonations, This is a pheno- 
mena common in the thermal springs of 
Iceland—the steam bubbles varying in 
size and the detonations in intensity with 
the nature of the spring. 
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The idea involved in the hypothesis of 
subterranean caldrons, supposed to be 
alternately filled with vapor and with wa- 
ter, is totally irreconcilable with the sim- 
ple fact, that the quantity of water cast, 

uring an eruption, beyond the margin of 
the basin, corresponds exactly with the 
depression of level that immediately fol- 
lows, and, consequently, the supposed re- 
treat of the water into an imaginary sub- 
terranean cavern, has no foundation. 

To ascertain the nature of the motion 
within the Geyser tube, Bunsen sunk 
marked stones by slight strings to various 
depths in the tube. Those which, during 
an eruption, were projected to a height 
of one hundred feet or upwards, were 
such only as had been nded near the 
surface of the water in the basin, while 
those who sunk to greater depths, never 
appeared. Stones placed in the basin 
were drawn into the pipe when the water 
receded, and again thrown up when the 
water was ejected. In fact, the column of 
mixed vapor and water moves with an 
accelerated velocity upward through the 
tube. At the mouth of the tube this 
force is at its maximum, and hence the 

wer of the ascending mass to carry with 
it heavy bodies placed at this point. It is 
also probable that there are lateral canals, 
which, when relieved of pressure during 
an eruption, send into the Geyser tube im- 
mense quantities of steam. This lateral 
influx of vapor would tend to impart a 
rotatory motion to the Geyser column, a 
thing difficult to be observed, on account 
of the dense clouds of vapor which envelop 
the water. An accident, however, re- 
vealed the existence of this rotation to Bun- 
sen. He had a manometer suspended bya 
string which ranalong the center of theGey- 
ser column ; around the side he had, at the 
same time, a number of stones suspended 
by fine threads. An eruption occurred, 
the stones broke away from their threads, 
but were not cast up, and the threads 
themselves were found twisted into an 
inextricable coil round the central line 
from which the manometer was suspended. 
A rotatory motion was thus demonstrated ; 
and this, indeed, accounts for the — 
tial spreading of the ejected column, which 

ives it the appearace of what in fireworks 
is termed a wanes de feu. 

The theory of these phenomena given 
by Bunsen is so simple and sufficing, that 
we need only place it side by side with 
that of Mackenzie to insure its acceptance. 
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In fact, the water at the bottom of the 
tube is, in all probability, comparatively 
calm. Bunsen succeeded in keeping a 
thermometer at the bottom during an 
eruption, which reached a height of up- 
ward of one hundred and forty feet; and 
the instrument showed that just as the 
eruption commenced, the temperature of 
the water at the bottom was actually six- 
teen degrees below its boiling point. But 
experiment is the best test of theory. Let 
us combine the conditions of nature, and 
see whether we can not produce her re- 
sults. For this purpose, let a tube of 
vanized iron, six feet long, six inches 
iameter at its lower end, and two inches 
wide above, be prepared. The tapering 
lessens the quantity of water, and increases 
the effect. Let this tube enter watertight 
through the center of a basin of the same 


material, or of sheet zinc, and let the ba- | 


sin be suitably supported by three legs. 
Underneath the tube let a charcoal fire 
be placed, and let a little wire basket clasp 
the tube at a height of two feet above the 


bottom. This basket is to contain some | 


burning charcoal, to imitate the lateral 
heating of the Geyser. The tube being 
filled with water, will, when sufficiently 
heated, accurately imitate the action of its 
great natural prototype. At certain inter- 
vals the water will be thrown upward— 
will fall into the basin, and run down its 
inclined sides into the tube at its center ; 
it will there remain quiescent until the 
proper temperature is again attained, when 
it will be discharged as before. We have 
no doubt that an apparatus of this kind 
might be constructed which would equal 
in the magnitude and beauty of its erup- 
tions the phenomena actually exhibited 
by the Great Geyser itself. 

The most famous eruptive spring in 
Iceland, after the Great Geyser, is the 
Strokkur. The tube of the former is 
cylindrical—that of the latter is funnel- 
8 d, wide at the mouth, and narrowing 
, ara downward. Its depth is forty- 

ur feet; it is eight feet diameter at the 
top, but near the center this is narrowed 
to a diameter of ten inches. The erup- 
tions of this spring sometimes attain an 
elevation of one hundred and sixty feet. 


‘When the eruptions of the Strokkur (writes 
M. Descloizeau,) take place naturally, the water 
is quite as limpid as that of the Geyser ; and, if 
the weather is calm, and the sun bright, nothing 


can exceed the magnificence of those liquid | 
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columns, which are perfectly vertical, and ex- 
hibit all the colors of the rainbow.” 


The term “ naturally,” used by M. Des- 
cloizeau, has reference to the fact that an 
eruption of the Strokkur may be artifi- 
cially excited. By casting stones and 
clods into the funnel, the natives choke it 
up; the boiling, which in this spring is 
incessant when not interfered with, now 
ceases, and heat accumulates in‘the tube. 
This finally develops vapor of sufficient 
| tension to lift the superincumbent mass, 
|and project it with astonishing velocity 
into the air. With the model before re- 

ferred to, it is possible to imitate the ac- 

| tion of this spring also. Let the end of 
| the galvanized iron tube which opens into 
| the basin be stopped with a cork, to imi- 
tate the choking up of the natural spring. 
Heat being pin IE all remains quiet for 
atime; at length the cork is shot upwards 
with extreme suddenness, and the water, 
with an apparatus of the size stated, is 
projected to a height of thirty feet. Here 
also we have experimental proof that the 
tube which the spring has provided for 
itself is the sufficient cause of the erup- 
tions. 

There are, on the contrary, other springs 
of minor note in Iceland, whose action 

uite harmonizes with the hypothesis of 

ackenzie. The most Scabatie of these 

is that called the LittleGeyser. It is thus 
described by Bunsen : 





“This spring rises in a palagonite rock, and is 
the highest but one toward the north-eastern 
mountain wall, at the foot of which rest the ex- 
tensive siliceous tuff deposits of Reykir. A 
conical tuff elevation is here observed, whose 
small thermal crater is inclosed by stones. The 
boiling jet shoots forth bs gene from among 
these stones..... he eruptions were re- 
peated very regularly at intervals of three hours 
and three quarters on the 24th and 25th of June, 
1846, when I had an opportunity of observing 
the spring: the main eruptions which occurred 
between nine and ten each morning, far sur- 

assed the others in magnitude and beauty. 

he approach of an eruption is made known by 
a gradual increase in the development of vapor, 
and by a subterranean splashing sound. Boil- 
ing foam bursts forth with the steam, and con- 
tinues to rise and fall at intervals, until at length, 
after about ten minutes, when the eruption has 
attained its maximum intensity, it rises in ver- 
tically and laterally spouting jets to a height of 
thirty or forty feet. The water-spouts then di- 
minish in height and circumference with the 
| same gradations that marked their development, 
until the spring, at the end of about ten minutes, 
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returns to its former repose. The phenomenon | 
is certainly inferior in magnitude to that of the 
Great Geyser, in which a jet of boiling water, 
upward of twenty-eight feet in circumference 
and 100 feet in height, sends its far-projecting 

int of foam against the clear sky; but in 

uty the New Geyser is scarcely inferior to 
its colossal rival. The deafening hissing, and 
roaring which accompany the ejection of the 
jets from the crater, the rush and splash of the 
liquid masses which fall in torrents and are 
lashed into foam by the vapor, the splendid 
rainbows formed with ever-varying brilliancy, 
through the refraction of the solar rays, by the 
showering water-pearls, and extintinguished as 
rapidly by the whirling vapor—the dense and 
globular steam-clouds, which, rising from the 
jets, are made the sport of the winds, and stand 
forth in bold relief from the dark wall of rock 
behind them—the faint halo, around the head 
of the traveler’s shadow, projected inst the 
clouds, and visible to him alone—all these com- 
bine to excite in the mind an indescribable im- 
pression of sublimity and grandeur.” 


The tube of the Great Geyser is slowly 
but surely augmenting in height; the 

ressure of the liquid column it contains 
is therefore becoming greater and greater, 
and this points to the conclusion that at 
some future, though distant day, the pres- 
sure will become so great as to prevent 
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the subterranean waters from ever burst- 
ing into vapor. When this period arrives 
the eruptions must necessarily cease, The 
aspect of things at present in Iceland sug- 
gests that this has been the fate of many 
springs. Mounds are seen, perforated 
with shafts in which thermal waters once 
resided, but which are now filled with 
rubbish, the waters having broken away 
through subterranean channels, Some- 
times after the spring has ceased its erup- 
tions it continues to deposit its silica, and 
thusto forma/aug or cistern. Some ofthese 
are from thirty to forty feet deep, and of 
indescribable beauty. Over the surface a 
light vapor curls, in the depths the water 
is of the purest azure, and tinges with its 
own hue the fantastic incrustation on the 
cistern walls ; whilst at the bottom is ob- 
served the mouth of the once mighty 
Geyser. Thus, in Iceland we have the 
Geyser in its youth, manhood, old age, and 
death presented to us: in its youth, as a 
simple thermal spring; in its manhood, as 
the eruptive fountain; in its old age, as 
the tranquil laag ; while its death is re- 
corded by the mound and ruined shaft, 
which testify the fact of its once active 
existence. 





From Titan. 
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AN INCIDENT IN THE BRIDAL HISTORY OF THE PRINCESS MARGARET AND KING JAMES IV. 


CHAPTER I, 


Tue beginning of the month of August, 
1503, was a period of wonderful bustle 
and excitement in the ancient metropolis 
of Scotland, The treaty of marriage be- 
tween the Princess Margaret, daughter 
of Henry VIL., and the Scottish sovereign, 
the brave and chivalrous James IV., had 
been for several years concluded, and the 





time of the royal nuptials was now at 


hand. The intermediate period had been 
employed by the king in making suitable 
preparations for the reception of his illus- 
trious bride. The wealthy abbey of the 
Holy Cross, or Holy Rood, in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the capital, had frequent- 
ly been the residence of some of his royal 
predecessors ; but his majesty had been 
for some time past busily occupied in 
erecting a palace in connection with the 
already existing ecclesiastical buildings. 
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For several years in succession—as ap-| windows of the houses—with their an- 
pone from the accounts still extant of the tique wooden gables fronting the streets 
rd High Treasurer of Scotland—work- | —waved the banners of St. Andrew and 
men had been employed in this important St. George. Armed men, “clad in com- 
undertaking. It can not now be ascer-| plete steel,” moved busily to and fro, their 
tained, indeed, whether the Palace of the | Sosit swords clanking on the rude pave- 
Holy Rood owes its origin to the gallant | ment; the retainers of the Highland no- 
monarch to whom we refer, although it bility, in their picturesque tartan habili- 
seems probable that it does; certain it is,, ments, and armed to the teeth, strutted 
however, that under the charge of the | about in vast dignity, laying aside, by 
eminent architects who had been recently | common consent, their traditional animosi- 
occupied at Falkland Castle, the northern | ty, and forgetting, in the general gayety, 
towers of the palace were completed, and | the feuds which had made them sworn 
various apartments built and embellished | foes to each other; while the sober citi- 
with all the skill and splendor befitting an | zens, gaily dressed with bright-colored 
event which, by the auspicious alliance of | doublets and scarlet hose—prelates and 
the two kingdoms, seemed likely to bring | churchmen—‘“ noble lords and ladies gay” 
to a happy termination the long train of |—all met in in amity on the streets, re- 
disastrous quarrels. which had so frequent-| solved with one accord to do honor to the 
ly interrupted their prosperity. | approaching occasion. Such was the 
In the month of July, in the year we | state of matters at the commencement of 
have mentioned, (1503,) the royal fiancée | our narrative. 
set forth from London on her journey to-| It was a lovely evening, on the 4th of 
ward the capital of her future kingdom.) August, 1503, The bells of the Church 
She was accompanied by a magnificent | of St. Giles had all day long been ringing 
retinue, habited im brilliant armor, with | a merry peal, and as they had now ceased, 
trumpets and banners displayed as if in| the vesper-bell of the convent of the Gray 
some triumphal procession. Numerous | Friars was borne toward the city by the 
minstrels were in her train, and players,| breath of the west wind, In a house, 


whose duty it was to amuse the royal 
damsel upon her bridal pilgrmage; and 
mingling with the goodly company were 
numerous prelates and noble lords, among 
whom was the gallant Earl of Surrey, des- | 
tined, alas! a few years subsequently, to | 
meet the royal bridegroom on the fatal | 
plains of Flodden. The Princess Mar- | 
= traveled by easy stages through | 

ngland. She rode chiefly on there. 
although, in addition to a second palfrey | 
led beside her, there was a beautiful litter | 
borne between two richly-harnessed horses, | 
as well as a carriage, to suit her conveni- | 


which even then was ancient, and which 
stood on the northern side of the High 
Street, at no great distance from the Ne- 
therbow Port, two persons were met, evi- 
dently on some matter which each deemed 
of importance. The apartment they oc- 
onplell exhibited a remarkable aspect. 
It was a large room; the windows, of 
which there were several, were filled with 
small lozenge-shaped panes of glass. All 
around the walls were hung various pieces 
of armor, in great variety, including seve- 
ral complete suits of fine steel, richly 
adorned with gold. Ona long table, in 


ence when fatigued with riding. Through-| the center of the apartment, were several 
out her whole progress, the royal bride | head-pieces of different forms, some of 
was entertained and escorted by the no-| them plain, others surmounted with plumes 


bility in a manner worthy of her virtues, 
her beauty, her extreme youth, and her | 
exalted rank, as well as the happy alliance 

between the kingdoms about m5 ratified | 
by her marriage. | 


of feathers. A number of swords, of 
various lengths, lay upon a sort of stand 
in one corner ; and on the table itself were 
several weapons, besides a number of 
short daggers or dirks, whose shining 





As the period of the royal nuptials | blades indicated at once their fine temper, 
drew near, the utmost excitement pre-| 


and the care with which they had been 
vailed in Edinburgh. Within the walls, | polished. One of the individuals we refer 
the city was densely crowded. All sorts| to occupied a seat in the window. He 
of labor were suspended; the citizens| was dressed like a respectable master 
seemed resolved upon a general jubilee. workman of the time. The other stood 
The narrow streets and wynds exhibited | at the table, with a small casket before 
& most unwonted appearance. From the him, and was busily engaged in polishing 
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for my Lord o’ Hamilton, the  king’s 
cousin, ye ken; and the other for the va- 
liant Sir Alexander Seton. Then I ha’e 


the already er | blade of a skean-dhu. 
Both were of middle age. The latter was 
the owner of the room and its contents. | 


He was the chief lorimer, or armorer, in | sold a wheen swords, and dirks, and the 


the city, and no man in broad Scotland 
knew better how to judge of a claymore 
or a suit of armor, or how to fashion them. 
The former was the well-known architect, or 
mason,who had gained the royal favor b 

his skill in ae camer | the recent build. 


like, forbye.” 

As the armourer concluded, the door of 
an inner apartment opened, and a young 
eo entered, attired im walk 


| 
‘ 





ing costume. 
She was about sixteen years of age, and 
extremely beautiful, while her picturesque 


ings of the Palace of Holyrood. costume set off in no ordinary degree her 
“Leonard Logy, my auld freend,” said | personal attractions. She wore a small 
the armorer, stopping for an instant in | hat and feather, a russet-colored cloak and 
his work, and pronouncing his words with | hood, and a frock of green silk, and a pair 
the burr peculiar to certain parts of the | of large silver buckles almost covered the 
Borders, “ there’s nae man frae here to the | front of her small shoes. Dark brown 
Debatable Land that’s mair glad than me ringlets, lips about which the sunshine of 
at your honors, ay, and at your profits, |a perpetual smile seemed to linger, and 
Ye ken that weel.” ‘large hazel eyes, in whose depths it re- 
“I’m weel assured o’ that, Wattie Turn- | quired no imagination to discover a world 
bull,” replied the architect : “deed am I. | of love and faith, completed the picture 
And I’m right grateful to the king’s high- | of Mistress Alice, the fair and only child 
ness and to yoursel’, auld freend, for your | of the worthy armorer. Master Leo- 
kindly words.” |nard Logy arose from his seat at her en- 
“ Ye may be well grateful till our brave | trance, and made a courteous salutation ; 
king,” added the lorimer. “It’s nae sma’ | which the damsel returned with a smile, 
honor to ha’e the bigging o’ the palace | as she passed through the apartment and 
beside the abbey; and then a precept | disappeared by the door leading into the 
made, as I’m tauld will be made, and that | street. The armorer did not speak, but 
soon, to yoursel’ for gude and thankful | an expression of deep affection beamed in 
service done and to be done to the king’s | his honest face as his eyes followed the 
highness, and the soume o’ forty punds o’ | retreating figure of his daughter. 
the usual money o’ the realme, to be paid “ Sweet Alice !” said the architect, after 
out o’ the king’s coffers yearly, all the | a silence of some minutes; “ how she hath 
days o’ your life. Man, it’s grand! I wish | grown. It seemeth to me but a yester- 








ye muckle joy !”* 

“I’m thinking you’re doing no that ill 
yoursel’, Wattie,” said the architect, with 
a smile, pointing to the casket, which was 
half full of gold pieces. “I ken weel 
youw’re nae without baith the profit and 
the honor.” 

“Ay, Leonard,” resumed the other, 
“DPve done a gude day’s wark the day, 
lad! I’ve sold nae less than sax suits 0’ 
steel armour. What think 
them was for his gracious majesty himsel’. 
Ay, and a bonny suit it was; and nane 
other would I gi’e to my brave prince— 
bless his bonny face! Real Milan, I can 
tell ye! There’s nae a spear or sword 
amang the fause Southrons that would 
make a dint in’t. Ay, man, and there’s | 


re? Ane o? | 


/eve when but a bairn she sat upon my 
‘knee! She's quite a woman now, and as 
| gude, I warrant me, as she is fair.” 

| “Every thing tome, Leonard, since her 
'mother’s death,” said the armorer, in a 
subdued tone, turning as if to the light, 
|to see the blade he was working upon, 
| but in reality to hide a tear which had 
sprung to his eyelids: “ every thing to me ; 
dod Sans her tn ¢ r 

|_ “Shell mak some braw lad happy a’e 
day, Wattie,” said the architect, with a 
smile, “ as she herself deserveth to be; 
and the day is no far awa’. There’s Gil- 
‘bert Lynton, as fine a lad as e’er wore a 
sword, as straight as a pillar, ay, and ax 
| true as a plumbline——” 

* What, man !” exclaimed Walter Turn- 


bull, in a tone of anger, “ speak ye o’ Gil- 

orener : ‘és bert Lynton in the same breath wi? my 

Cat eneiemasion, ventions wit fav hee = Alice? A bonny thing, indeed! The 

cept or ordinance, here referred to, in the Register | +. . ' 

of the Privy Seal, under date September 10, 1504. | ackanapes! He does | Ds ken wher pred 
‘head frae a sword point. Na, na! my 


This was, however, a year after the conversation we | "© : : ie i 
are now recording. | Alice ‘ill no disgrace her upbringing.” 


twa shirts o’ chain mail sold beside: one | 
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“ Dina vex yoursel’, Wattie, my man,” 
said his companion ; “ dinna vex yoursel’. 
The sweet lassie, I warrant, ‘ill no bring 
discredit on her kith and kin; but you 
maun look kindly on the lad Gilbert, for 
a’ that.” 

“Tm no a whit angry,” rejoined the 
armorer, while his sparkling eye and 
heightened color contradicted the asser- 
tion—* I’m no angry, Leonard ; but hark 
ye, my lassie shall wed ane o’ the stalwart 
lads o’ the Borders; ane wha’s able to 
keep what he gets, and get what he can, 
wi’ his ain gude sword, Nane o’ your 
baby-faced loons for me. Gin the bairn 
were no awa’ to the vespers, I’d hae her 
back to tell ye sae her ainsel’.” 

The architect ventured no reply, con- 
tenting himself with an incredulous shake 
of his head; and soon after, bidding his 
friend good-night, took his leave, and 
quitted the city by the gate called the 
Netherbow Port, and made his way to- 
ward Holyrood. 


CHAPTER II, 


About an hour after the conversation 
we have been recording, a youthful couple 
were wending their way along the foot of 
the crags, near the Chapel of St Anthony, 
at no great distance from the Abbey of 
Holyrood, One of the personages was a 
tall, handsome youth. He was attired 
with a hat and plume of black feathers, a 
short gray cloak and scarlet hose, and 
armed, as was usual, with a sword, which 
he held under his left arm. On his right 
leaned a fair. damsel, whom we have no 
difficulty in recognizing as Mistress Alice, 
who, a short time before, had quitted her 
father’s house to proceed—as we must in 
charity presume, and as her father be- 
lieved—to vespers. 

The lovers (for such we must admit 
them to be) passed up from the lower 
grounds to the west of the cliff on which 
the ruins of the chapel now stand, and 
entered the fine valley known as the 
Hunter’s Bog, in the center of which, 
reaching to each end of the valley, was a 
lake, long since completely drained. They 
wandered along its western margin, ad- 
miring, perhaps, the shadows of the great 
rocks above reflected in the tranquil wa- 
ters beneath them. They spoke little to 
each other for some time, for the pure 
affection by which they were animated is 
often content with the mere presence of 
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its object, and is more expressed in en- 
raptured silence than in audible sounds. 
At length the youth spoke to his compa- 
nion in a low and gentle voice : 

“Sweet Alice” he said, “thou sayest 
Master Leonard was with thy father as 
thou camest forth. Ah! he will fare but 
ill. He will confer with him about me 
and thee, dearest; but alas! I fear me 
there is small hope, save in thy own lov- 
ing heart.” 

“T know not, Gilbert,” replied the dam- 
sel. “Alas! my kind father hath his 
prejudices—and to thee, my Gilbert, to 
thee, though sooth to say, I know not 
wherefore.” 

“ My friend Leonard Logy hath, I fear, 
little chance of prevailing, sweet Alice,” 
resumed the youth. “ But shall we not 
hope? Trust me; other means may be 
found to break down the barrier—be it 
what it may—which ill tongue or fickle 
fortune, hath raised between us. Hast 
thou thought, dearest, of the proposal ?” 

“It is a strange proposal to me verily,” 
said the fair girl, laughing. “Shall I 
thinkest thou, make a passable represent- 
ation of a distressed damosel ?” 

Her hearty laugh and cheerful expres- 
sion of face did not much comport with 
the idea; and her companion, as he looked 
into the dark eyes, could not help joining 
in the mirth which the idea had provoked. 

“Excellently well,” he said; “ excel- 
lently well, wilt thou. For art thou not 
indeed a distressed damosel, sweet Alice ? 
Verily, thy representation shall have far 
more truth in it than is common in such 
matters; and moreover, see an thou hast 
not a true knight—ay, as true as the best 
blade thy father ever tempered !” 

* And who hath put thee on this mad 
prank, Gilbert ?” inquired the maiden. 
“And what will my father say, ay, and 
what will every body say, of Alice ?” 

“ No evil breath will touch thee, purest 
and best ?” said the lover. “Fear not; 
thy own innocence will guard thy fame. 
And were I to tell thee whose plan it is, 
wouldst thou at once consent ?” 

“ Nay, that I can not tell,” was the re- 
ply. “Thou shalt first give me to know, 
dear Gilbert, and I will answer thee as a 
maiden may.” 

“ It is the king !” he whispered. 

Alice started, in great amazement, and 
withdrew her arm from his. “ What, 
Gilbert!” she exclaimed. “The king! 
Surely thou art dreaming !” 
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“Nay, dearest,” replied the youth, 
smiling; “‘ would that each dream of thee 
which haunts me were but as true !” 

“ Well then, Gilbert,” returned Alice, 

lacing her hand in her lover’s, “T will 
be the distressed damosel, if my father 
but consent.” 

“Thanks! a thousand thanks! my 
brave-hearted Alice!” exclaimed Gilbert 
Lynton. “Never fear; good Walter 
Turnbull will not refuse his patron, James 
IV. ” 

“ Yet to what may all this lead, dear 
Gilbert ?” resumed Alice, with a serious 
expression. 

“Nay, I myself scarcely know—can 
scarcely guess,” said her lover; “ yet it is 
his highness’ desire, and so dearest, let it 
be. And prithee, Alice, be silent on this 
plan to—to—thy father; thou knowest 
that-——” 

“Tcan but confide in thee, Gilbert,” 
replied Alice, interrupting him. “ Thou 
canst not ask aught that maidenly mo- 
desty may forbid. Be it so!” 

The sun had already set, and the sha- 
dows of evening were gathering over the 
valley. Quietly communing together, the 


lovers traced their way along the shore of 
the little lake, and after passing round the 


eastern side, descended once more into 
the plain, and Alice found her way to the 
city gate, while Gilbert Lynton entered 
the palace. We must now mention some 
circumstances requisite to a distinct con- 
ception of the course of this narrative. 

Gilbert Lynton was a youth who had 
joined the king’s troops during the recent 
troubles regarding Perkin Warbeck. He 
had attracted the attention of the king 
not only by his extraordinary personal 
qualifications, but by his singular dexter- 
ity in horsemanship, an art in which 
James IV. himself excelled the majority 
of his subjects. The king took him into 
his immediate service, and made him one 
of his principal attendants. He was al- 
ready, indeed, on the highway to distine- 
tion, and daily rose in the favor of his 
royal patron. 

The king, who, as is well known, had 
an eye for female beauty, had caught a 
=— of the fair Alice, the daughter of 

is favorite armorer, and from certain 
symptoms, which did not escape his keen 
vision, he made a shrewd guess as to the 
state of matters between the youthful 
damsel and his protegé, Gilbert Lynton. 
This guess a few inquiries enabled his 
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majesty to convert into’certainty ; and he 
discovered, at the same time, that the 
armorer entertained a violent prejudice 
against Gilbert, from some doubt regard- 
ing his valor or hardihood as a man-at- 
arms—a doubt fatal to the good opinion 
of Walter Turnbull, who was one of the 
first swordsmen of his day, as well as one 
of the best constructors of the warlike 
weapon which he knew so well how to 
wield. With the benevolent desire, there- 
fore, of rendering two youn g people happy, 
and in order to do what he thought an 
especial kindness to his favorite follower, 
his majesty devised a scheme, the nature 
and result of which we shall speedily dis- 
cover, 


CHAPTER Iii, 


The Princess Margaret had already en- 
tered Scotland at Servtiew n-Tweed, 
and had journeyed toward Edinburgh, 
taking as the stages in her progress the 
famous fortress of Fast Castle, the Church 
of Lamberton, one of the dependencies of 
the wealthy and influential Priory of Cold- 
inghame, the Church of Haddington, dis- 
tinguished, both by its situation and ar- 
chitecture, by the title of the Lamp of 
Lothian ; at which two stages, as there 
was not sufficient accommodation, the 
princess and her train were entertained in 
pavilions erected for the purpose ; and, 
finally, the Castle of Dalkeith, then in the 
possession of the Earl of Morton. Here 
it was resolved that her royal highness 
should enjoy some repose, as well as re- 
creation, before proceeding to the capital, 
which was only a few miles distant, and 
which she resolved to enter on the 7th 
day of August, and after visiting the city, 
take up her abode at Holyrood, prior to 
her marriage on the day following. On 
her arrival at the Castle of Dalkeith, the 
king hastened thither to pay his respects 
to his future queen. He was accompanied 
by a train of noblemen, all gallantly at- 
tired, and mounted on fine chargers. The 
king was himself habited in crimson vel- 
vet, richly embroidered with cloth-of-gold ; 
and across his back was hung his lyre, an 
instrument in playing which he evinced 
no inconsiderable taste and skill. He vi- 
sited the princess every day during her 
sojourn at Dalkeith, where she arrived on 
ba 2d of August ; and while his dexter- 

in feats of horsemanship excited the 
shatretien of his English guests, his skill 
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in playing on the claricorde and the lute 
no less delighted his bride, who, as an old 
chronicler states, “had grett plaisur for 
to here him.” 

Meantime, neither cost nor labor was 
spared in the preparations for the progress 
to Holyrood. e king, who loved mag- 
nificence and display, was not likely to 
permit any deficiency in the pomp and 
circumstance requisite on an occasion 80 
remarkable. He was too much beloved 
by his subjects also to find it a matter of 
difficulty to exhibit a degree of grandeur 
worthy of the alliance se to be com- 
pleted. 

Early in the morning of the 6th of 
August the Marchmont herald and his 
pursuivant, habited in their singular offi- 
cial costume, dashed through the city 
gate, and pulled up their spirited horses 
at the shop of our burly friend, Walter 
Turnbull, the lorimer. The herald, who 
was in evident haste, threw himself from 
his horse, and entering the house, re- 
mained for about ten minutes with the 
armorer, and then took his departure to- 
ward the castle, urging his steed up the 
street as rapidly as its already extremely 
crowded condition rendered possible. 

He had no sooner disappeared than 
Walter Turnbull, who had dutifully at- 
tended so important a personage to the 
door, hastily entered his shop or armory, 
and passing into the inner apartment, 
stood before his daughter, who was busily 
occupied in some arrangements for the 
morning repast. 

“ Alice, my bairn,” said the armorer, 
with a troubled expression of face, “ the 
king’s highness has sent me a message by 
the Marchmont herald whilk is passing 
strange.” 

“ Father !” exclaimed Alice, with an ex- 
pression of surprise, which, if not real, 
was not unsuccessfully imitated ; and then 
she added, in a satisfied tone, “ More ar- 
mor doubtless, father; I am glad ” 

“Tt is mo anent armor, Alice,” inter- 
rupted her father, “ but thee, that the 
herald came. Gude forefend that evil 
come not 0’ it!” 

“ Me!” exclaimed Alice, with great ap- 
parent astonishment. 

“ Ay, Alice! thee, even thee,” returned 
her father. “ But, in sooth, time presses, 
and I maun tell thee, my bairn. Weel, 
ye ken, that on the morn the princess ’ll 
mak’ her pro intil the city, and his 
highness the king is minded till amuse the 
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royal lady on the way frae the Castle o’ 
Dalkeith.” 
“T have heard of the purpose of our 
gracious king, father,” said Alice, 
“ What ? about yoursel’, Alice ?” asked 
the armorer, in great astonishment. 
“About the purpose to amuse the 
princess by the way,” replied the maiden, 
quietly ; “ but ” 
“ But—but—hear me, Alice!” said the 
armorer, with some irritation of manner. 
“ Beside the hunting o’ ane stag, his high- 
ness maun ha’e ane romance 0’ chivalry. 
There’s to be a young damosel, wha’s to 
be run awa’ wi’, and then rescuet by ane 
knight, and carried awa’ agin till a place 
o’ safety, ye ken; a’ this is to be enactit 
as ane play, and meikle to the delecta- 
tioun o’ the princess, doubtless; but, Alice, 
the strangest pairt o’ the story is, that the 
king will ha’e it that yoursel’s to be the 
distressed damosel !” 
“The distressed damosel!” cried Alice, 
in well-feigned surprise; “me the dis- 
tressed damosel! Til be nothing of the 
kind ; me, indeed !” 
“ But ye ken,” argued the lorimer, “ it’s 
no like as if ony _ body was axing ; 
it’s the king himsel’, ye see, lassie; ay, 
an’ the king ’ll ha’e to be obeyit, come 
what may o’ it.” 
| Alice now appeared more attentive ; 
| and her father proceeded to explain to her 
| the details of the arrangement, of which 
the herald had hastily informed him. He 
informed her that the king having resolved 
to amuse the English princess as much as 
possible, would have Alice, as one of the 

rettiest girls in the city—for he had seen 

er often—personate one of the principal 
characters in the little romance to be per- 
formed. She was required, he told her, 
to personate a lady passing through the 
country on a journey, accompanied by one 
or two other damsels; that at a certain 

art of the road she and her companions 
should be set upon by some pretended 
robbers, who should appear to run off 
with them into the forest, and that, as they 
were so carrying them away, a knight-er- 
rant, whose duty it was to rescue distressed 
ladies, should pursue the ravishers, and 
snatch the captives out of their hands, and 
carry them away in safety to the presence 
of the princess. He further informed her, 
that the whole pageant would doubtless 
be of much grandeur, and that he himself 
would take care to be at hand, although, 
as for any aid, it would be all unnecessary, 
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inasmuch as the whole affair was a mere 
dramatic representation, for the amuse- 
ment and solace of the royal lady so soon 
to be Queen of Scotland. 

Alice had innumerable scruples to be 
overcome, although, not an hour before, 
she had, in her own little dormitory, been 
busily engaged in selecting some apparel 
befitting the part she had resolved to take 
in the simple drama to be performed. 
This, however, for some wise reasons of 
her own, she did not think it requisite to 
mention to the armorer whose prejudices 
and suspicions, if once awakened, might, 
she justly supposed, prove fatal to her 
lover’s project, whatever it might be; 
and of the nature of that project she 
could not help having a certain vague 
suspicion, which originated a smile on her 
dimpled cheek, and set her heart beating, 
she knew not wherefore. So unwilling 
did she seem to engage in the affair, that 
her father, afraid of giving offense to his 
royal patron, at length condescended to 
entreat her to agree at once to the pro- 
posal, At last, lest she should carry her 
opposition too far, and so defeat her own 
secret wishes, she, with apparent reluc- 
tance, consented to the urgent request 
preferred to her, and set about making her 
arrangements for the following day’s ex- 
hibition. 


CHAPTER Iv, 


The 7th day of August dawned propi- 
tiously for the great pageant which the 
Scottish capital was to witness; and the 
most ardent admirer of pomp and display 
could have desired no finer weather. As 
the sun\arose in the heavens, the sky be- 
came covered here and there with fleecy 
clouds, floating high in the atmosphere, 
and, by causing alternate sunshine and 
shadow as they swept slowly on before a 
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still reached within a short distance of 
the mo itself, and the quaint descrip- 
tion of Bellenden, in reference to the state 
of the country in general, and the imme- 
diate vicinity of the Castle of Edinburgh 
in particular, was still in a great measure 
i to it at the era of our story. 
“At this tyme”—we quote the exact 
words of the old writer, and his strange 
old-world spelling—“ at this tyme all the 
boundis of Scotland wer ful of woddis, 
lesouris, and medois. For the contrie 
wes mor geuin to store of bestiall than 
ony productioun of cornys. And about 
this castell was ane gret forest ful of 
hartis, hyndis, toddis, and sickle maner 
of beistes.’” What a contrast with the 
—— age, in which these gloomy forests 

ave been changed into richly cultivated 
fields, extending many miles in every di- 
rection ! 

On the eventful day we are now refer- 
ring to, these ancient forests exhibited 
much of that variety of tint which in au- 
tumn adds so vastly to the charms of 
woodland seenery, while the soft west 
wind, blowing on the bills of Pentland, 
the sunny aspect of the day, the bright 
stream of the Esk—unsullied by dye- 
works—which flowed on beneath the 
“ Lion’s Den,” as Morton’s stronghold was 
called, were all circumstances which au- 
gured well for the day’s pageant. 

Karly in the morning a gallant com- 
pany had assembled around the walls of 
the old fortress which then occupied the 
site of the modern mansion of the Dukes 
of Buccleuch. There were numerous per- 
sons of rank present—the Ear! of Surrey, 
and many of the English nobility ; the 
Archbishop of York, the Bishop of Dur- 
ham, the Abbot of Holyrood, the Prior 
of Coldinghame, and other persons of dis- 
tinction in the Church of Scotland as well 
as that of England, They were all richly 





soft westerly breeze, adding greatly to the 
beauty of the scene. At that period of| 
our national history, a great portion of 
the fine country lying between Edinburgh 
and the Castle of Dalkeith was almost 
entirely covered with woods, in the fast- 
nesses of which lurked the wild bear and 
the wolf, and through whose glades roamed 
the fierce breed of white cattle peculiar to 
the ancient forests of Caledonia, as well 
as numerous herds of deer, now found in 
a wild state only’in. the thinly-peopled 
districts of the Highlands. “These primi- 


habited, and some, as if anticipating the 
tournament which was to be held, were 
clad in magnificent suits of armor, among 
whom were the Earl of Surrey and the 
Prior of Coldinghame. Each of these, 
and the other distinguished persons pre- 
sent, had his own immediate retainers 
and servants around him ; in addition to 
whom was a fine company of English 
soldiers, on magnificent chargers, and clad 
in complete suits of steel. The banners 
of England and Scotland waved from the 
turrets of the fortress and from the ranks 
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of the soldiers below, and the whole 
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scene was animated and cheerful in the 
highest degree. No sooner had all the 
company assembled, than the Princess 
Margaret, accompanied by the Countess 
of Surrey, and a large number of noble 
ladies, issued from the gate. The royal 
bride was richly arrayed. Her gown was 
of cloth-of-gold, with a purple of black 
velvet, and she wore a collar or necklace 
of pearls and precious stones. Havin 
entered her litter, the procession formed, 
and proceeded ~ he the city, eg ¢ 
from the gate of the castle, past the Col- 
legiate Church, and thence over the an- 
cient bridge across the Esk, from which 
the narrow road led, through the wooded 
country, toward the capital. As the gay 
company passed on, the woods reéchoed 
the sounds of the trumpets, which ever 
and anon announced the joyous character 
of the procession by bursts of martial 
melody. 

Not long after the bridal procession 
quitted the Castle of Dalkeith, the king 
issued from Holyrood, and, accompanied 
by a large retinue of noblemen, took his 
way to meet his royal bride. His majesty 
rode a magnificent bay charger, covered 
with trappings of gold. 
habited in a manner befitting the joyous 
occasion. His jacket, according to the 
account still extant, was of cloth-of-gold, 
his doublet of violet-colored satin, his 
hose of searlet, and his shirt was em- 
broidered with pearls. The king, ac- 
companied by his gay retinue, rode ra- 
pidly forward, “renning,” as the quaint 


annalist says “‘as he wolde renne after the | 


hayre.” On meeting the princess, which 
he did about half way, he alighted from 
his horse, and having gallantly saluted 
his fair bride, invited her to sit behind 
him on his steed. This was an arrange- 


ment, however, to which the steed, unac- | 
customed to carry double, could not be | 


brought to submit, and the king at length 
found it necessary to mount the princess’s 
own palfrey, when the princess, with 
much good-humor, took her seat behind 
him, and the cavalcade resumed their 
march. After journeying about a mile 
further, they arrived at the higher grounds 
about two miles to the south of the capi- 
tal, from which a fine view of the castle 
and city could be obtained. Here a pa- 
vilion had been erected in a meadow slop- 
ing gently toward a brook, and surrounded 
with trees, where some refreshment had 
been prepared. Here a stag, which had 
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been taken for the purpose, was let loose, 
and as it fled down an opening in the 
wood, several well-mounted huntsmen, 
sounding their bugles, started in pur- 
suit, with their hounds, the course they 
took being such that, in the position in 
which the royal pair stood, the hunt 
could be witnessed distinctly for a con- 
siderable time. 

The king and the princess stood for 
some time in front of the pavilion, enjoy- 
ing the loveliness of the scenery, when 
the attention of the latter was attracted 
by an unexpected incident. 

About a hundred yards from the front 
of the royal pavilion was an opening into 
the forest, and as the princess gazed after 
the distant hunt, three figures emerged 
from among the trees as if to pursue their 
| way toward that point. They were young 
| girls, tastefully habited as shepherdesses. 
| 'They stopped for an instant as if startled 
by the sight of the gay company in whose 
| vey they had suddenly found them- 
| selves, and then hastened, as if in terror, 
}across the little plain, toward the path 
| leading into the woods. The princess had 
already noticed them, and was in the act 
of pointing them out to the king, when se- 
|veral horsemen, clad in armor, dashed 
\from among the trees, with the evident 
| purpose of seizing upon the terrified fugi- 
| tives. Two of them escaped among the 
| trees, pursued by the horsemen, the third 
| was made prisoner, and,. after much re- 
| sistance, the captor raised her before him 
/on the saddle, and putting spurs to his 
horse, dashed across the plain. 

“ By my halidome !” exclaimed the king, 
“the knave will run away with the damsel 
| before our eyes! Herbert Seton, brave 
|knights and gentlemen, to the rescue— 
to the rescue !” 

The summons had been scarcely uttered 
when half-a-dozen horsemen leaped into 
| their saddles to pursue the ravisher. A 
cavalier, however, had already started on 
the gallant enterprise. He was mounted 
on a superb black horse, and clad in ar- 
mor, with his spear in rest; he dashed 
after the fugitive, and closed with him, 
almost before another horseman had joined 
in the pursuit. A loud acclamation from 
the bystanders expressed their satisfae- 
tion, and the strange horseman, still bear- 
ing the apparently fainting figure of the 
shepherdess, finding he could not escape, 
turned his horse, and having recrossed 
the plain, and arrived opposite the royal 
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avilion, wheeled round and confronted 
his pursuers, 

At this moment, a herald i in 
front of the king’s tent, and, 


highness’s pleasure that a combat should 
take place, and that the victor should be 


entitled to carry off the shepherdess, of 


whom his majesty would in the mean time 
take charge. This announcement appeared 
to give great satisfaction to all parties. 
The damsel who was the object of tl.e con- 
test was permitted to descend from her 
captor’s charger, and she was led with 
all deference to the royal pavilion. The 
king had already explained to the prin- 
cess, who had at first been somewhat 
alarmed as well as surprised, that what 
she witnessed was but a simple dramatic 
representation of a romance of chivalry. 
She therefore entered with great spirit 
into the amusement, and was prepared 
to receive the maiden with great kindness 
and courtesy. 

“ A right fair and gentle damsel!” she 
said to the king, as the maiden, whom 
the reader will recognize as Alice Turn- 
bull, was conducted to her presence ; an 
encomium in which his majesty might 
readily have joined, as the armorer’s 
daughter drew near, in her picturesque 
costume, her face radiant with blushes, 
and her hair, in rich profusion, clustering 
over her shoulders. ‘ Maiden,” said the 
princess, addressing Alice, who stood be- 
tore her, “ thou hast acted passing well! 
Thou art of the band of players, it seem- 
eth; although I oaks not to have 
seen thee heretofore.” 

“ May it please your grace,” said Alice, 
with a low curtsey, “I am not of the band 
of players. I only came hither at my 
father’s desire.” 

“ Verily, then, fair maid,” added the 
princess, with a kind smile, “thou hast 
all the more merit.” 

While the princess continued to address 
herself with great affability to Alice, with 
whose modest demeanor and good sense 
she was much pleased, the heralds were 
busily oceupied, under the king’s direc- 
tions, in making preparations for the en- 
counter which was about to take place. 
The center part of the little plain in front 
of the ak, avilion was cleared in a few 
minutes, me the spectators, some on 
horseback, others on foot, including a 
considerable number of persons from the 
city, were all arranged in a circle of about 
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two. hundred yards in diameter. The 
combatants were placed one at each side. 
They were completely armed, but. their 
weapons were such as were used only on 
the occasion of a tournament, it being a 
mere trial of skill, without any purpose 
of inflicting injury. While the prelimi- 
naries were being arranged, the king 
mounted his charger, and amused him- 
self by galloping round the lists, accom- 
panied by Lord Surrey and the Prior of 
Coldinghame. As he did so, his eye fell 
on the burly figure of Walter Turnbull, 
who stood in the crowd by the side of his 
friend Leonard Logy, a greatly interested 
| spectator, as may be presumed, both from 
his own calling and habits, as well as from 
the singular part he had been unwillingly 
compelled to permit his daughter to act 
on the occasion. The king immediately 
beckoned to the armorer, who entered 
the lists, cap in hand, and his majesty, 
riding apart from the crowd, addressed 
him : 

“Good Walter,” he said, with a smile, 
“thou art an obedient and loyal subject, 
as well as a right skilful lorimer. And 
what thinkest thou of these two knights ?” 

“May it please your highness,” an- 
swered Walter Turnbull, “their visors 
being closed, I ken not wha they be; but 
they be baith stalwart chiels, I wot, and 
ought to do battle weel.” 

“He of the black charger wears thy 
own armor, Walter,” added the king; 
and as he is the champion of thy fair 
child, methinks he will prove not un- 
worthy of his cause,” 

4 Tis but a play,” added the lorimer, 
“an it please your highness; and to me 
it is of sma’ cancernment which o’ the twa 
win the fight.” 

“ Nay,” said the king, laughing, “ nay, 
good Wattie, what is begun in jest often 
endeth in earnest. What if one of the 
knights should claim the fair damsel as 
his own?” Walter Turnbull was silent. 
“ Ah!” continued the king, archly, “I 
forget! Didst thou not resolve never to 
wed thy daughter, save to some wild Bor- 
derer like thyself, eh ?” 

The armorer was struck dumb with as- 
tonishment ; he could not conceive how 
the king had heard of his expressions, 
and, in the utmost confusion, he vainly 
endeavored to say something in explana- 
tion. 

“Kings have long ears, as well as 
long hands, good Wattie,” said the kind 
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monarch, with a laugh! “ but haste thee ! | 
See, yonder i is Mistress Alice hard by the 
pavilion, Hie thee to thy daughter; we | 
will have speech of thee anon.” 

Every thing had now been arranged to | 
the satisfaction of the heralds, who, with | 
sound of trumpet, proclaimed that the 
combat was about to commence, reciting | 
at the same time the cause of the quarrel | 
thus about to be brought to the test of 
battle. His majesty retired to the front | 
of his pavilion, where the princess was 
seated, as the Queen of the Tournament, 
surrounded by a_ brilliant company of | 
“noble lords and ladies gay.” “Phe two | 
horsemen were objects of high interest to 
all the spectators, not onl Meshess their | 
names and rank were unknown, save to | 
a few, but on account of their personal | 
qualitications, and the martial skill they 
were understood to possess. The cavalier | 
who had carried off the fair Alice was 
clad in a shining suit of steel, and wore 
on his morion a plume of black feathers ; 
the champion of the damsel likewise wore 
a suit of steel armor, but it was much | 
richer than that of his adversary, being 
inlaid with gold; his plume was white, 
and his fine figure, as well as the extra- 
ordinary ease with which he managed his 
magnificent black charger, raised the ex- 
pectations of the crowd to the highest 
pitch, and, notwithstanding the noble 
bearing of his opponent, and the beauty 
of the bay steed he bestrode, made him 
the favorite. 

The ceremonials practiced on the occa- 
sion either of a tournament or of an eques- 
trian combat of a serious character, are 
sufficiently known to render a minute de- 
scription unnecessary. Let it suffice to 
say, that the combatants, having paid 
their homage to the princess, who had 
been enthroned, as already stated, as the 
* Queen of Love and Beauty 
stations at opposite extremities of the area 
prepared for them, and awaited the signal | 
of attack. The instant it was given, they 
dashed forward at full speed, with their 
lances in rest, and met in the center of 
the lists. Both knights had their wea- 
pons shivered by the force of the en- 
counter, and the black horse was thrown 
upon his haunches. The riders neverthe- | 
less maintained their seats, exhibiting | 
equally admirable skill in horsemanship. 
They again careered round the lists, and, 
taking their positions as before, were sup- 
plied with new spears, when the trumpet 
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once more sounded, and they rushed for- 
ward to the encounter. ‘The result was 
| very different on this occasion from what 
it had previously been: the knight on the 
‘black horse, with wonderful adroitness, 
evaded the spear of his adversary, whic ch 
‘had been aimed at his breast, while the 
own lance took effect on his opponent’s 
throat and hurled him in an instant from 
the saddle. The knight of the white 
plume instantly threw himself from his 
charger, and, drawing his sword, stood 
over the prostrate body of his foe, who 
lay insensible on the greensward. Placing 
his foot upon the bi east of the antagonist, 
he called on him to yield, and, no reply 
being returned, the battle was declared 
at an end, and the champion saluted with 
loud acclamations as the victor. The 
fallen knight was found to be merely 
stunned by the shock he had sustained, 


| and the conqueror, amidst the plaudits of 


the spectators, drew near the throne of 
the Princess Margaret, as if to claim the 
prize. 

“Fairly fought, by St Andrew!” ex- 
claimed King James, “and fairly won! 


| May it please your majesty,” he added, 


addressing the princess in her character 
of the Queen of Love and Beauty, “ this 
valiant champion hath fairly sustained 
the cause of the distressed damsel. It 
remains to be considered whether he be 
not fully entitled to carry off his prize.” 

“ Damsel,” said the princess, addressing 
a smile, “thou hearest’ what 
his highness hath spoken; what sayest 
thou to this victorious champion of thine ?” 

Alice, however, could not for worlds 
have uttered a sentence, overpowered as 
she was by a conflict of emotions. The 
king perceived her agitation, and gallantly 

eame to the rescue. 
“Walter Turnbull,” said he, addressing 


Aug took their | the armorer, who stood uncov ered beside 


his daughter, “our fair young friend can 
not reply to the critical } inquiry that hath 
been put, canst thon not find a tongue, 
man? What sayest thou? Shall ‘this 
gallant youth carry off the fair prize his 
sword hath so well won ?” 

* An it please your highnesses,” replied 
the lorimer, “the youth is brave; he is a 
good lance; I warrant me there is no 
better horseman among the borderers. 
| Please your highness, though we have 
peace, i would my child had a gallant 


| arm and a brave heart to shield her in the 


hour ofperil! Yet I know not the youth; 
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and to my Alice he is alike unknown. 
We are pleased, my liege, to have obeyed 
the command given us; we will now 
wend our way homewards.” 

“ Nay, nay, good Wattie,” responded 
the good-humored monarch, “ thou may- 
est not leave our presence quite so fast, 
unless, indeed, thy fair daughter refuse 
to be her gallant champion’s prize. But 
he must raise his visor that she may dis- 
cover whether she hath ever before seen 
her deliverer, Come hither gallant cava- 
lier,” said the king ; “‘ down on thy knees, 
and receive the reward of valor.” 

The champion approached the king, and 
knelt on the grass. His majesty drew his 
rapier, and struck him on the shoulder, 
with the exclamation, “ Arise, Sir Gilbert 
Lynton !” 

me a can not describe the amaze- 
ment of the armorer as he heard these 
words, and beheld the countenance of 
Gilbert Lynton, who raised his visor as 
he sprung from the ground to make his 
obeisance to the king and the princess. 
Neither is it possible to depict the varied 
expressions of poor Alice’s countenance 
as the pallor by which it had been over- 
spread gave way to the roseate blush of 
love and modesty. 

“Now. fair Mistress Alice,” said the 
king, “it but remains for thee to speak, 
Is this gallant knight to despair, or is he 
to possess what his spear hath so fairly 
earned ?” Alice made no reply, and the 
king continued, “ Walter Turnbull, Sir 
Gilbert loves thy fair daughter, and, if I 
err not, he does not love in vain. With 
thy leave, we will make them happy. 
Thy wish is fulfilled. We have presented 
him with a fair domain on thy favorite 
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credit his prince’s favor, and now we will 
give him a bride, for on this happy day 
we would that some of our subjects were 
as happy as their prince.” 

As he concluded, the kind-hearted king 
took Alice’s hand and placed it in that of 
Sir Gilbert Lynton’s; and the honest 
armorer, with tears in his eyes, expressed 
his hearty concurrence, by shaking his 
future son-in-law by the hand. “ Man,” 
he said, “ Sir Gilbert, ye ha’e done weel. 
Forgie my doubts—ye’ll do credit to our 
Borders yet, ay, an’ ye shall ha’e the best 
suit 0” Milan armor | can get ye!” 

Our tale is told. The following day 
the king’s marriage took place with great 

omp in the chapel of Holyrood Abbey. 

e august ceremony was performed by 
the Archbishop of Glasgow, and on the 
same evenin Bir Gilbert Lynton and the 
lovely Alice Turnbull were united at the 
king’s request by the Prior of Colding- 
hame. 

From such scenes of national joy and 
domestic happiness, it is painful to turn to 
the events which quickly succeeded. A 
few years more, Be James IV., who, al- 
though rash and impetuous, was brave, 
noble, and magnanimous, led his army into 
England, where on the field of battle he 
met the gallant Earl of Surrey, so recently 
his friend and guest in Scotland. Among 
the many brave and devoted men who 
followed their chivalrous prince to Flod- 
den, were Sir Gilbert Lynton and Walter 
Turnbull, the lorimer: they never re- 
turned from that fatal plam; they fell 
near their sovereign, fighting side by side 
with the Prior of Coldinghame, and they 
are among the brave 


“Whom plaintive lay 





Borders, where his sword will not dis- 


In Scotland mourns as ‘ wede away.’”” 
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Tuer are on the dry land of our globe 
more than two hundred volcanoes, while 
many others pour forth their lava streams 
under the waves of the sea. No one has 
hitherto satisfactorily explained how their 


. hidden flames are ignited; but the man- | the lid has been firmly fastened down, the 
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MOUNT ETNA. 


ner in which lava, red-hot rocks, and 
clouds of vapor, are ejected from below, 
me be understood by a simple illustration. 

f a common tea-kettle is nearly filled 
with water and put upon a brisk fire, after 
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steam formed by the boiling water can| evidently some thousands of years old; 
not escape, and its force increases until it | and one can trace the eruptions of later 


one the water through the spout of the | 
<ettle. If this spout were to be length-| 
ened upward to a height of seven or) 
eight feet, the water would still be forced 

up, until the lower part of the tube, being 

free from water, would allow the steam 

to rush through it in fitful jets, spurting | 
up the water with irregular bursts of | 
vapor. When most of the confined steam | 
has thus escaped, the column of water | 
will rush back again to the kettle from | 
the spout, and a period of quietness will 

ensue until the steam inside again accumv- | 
lates, and the process is repeated. 

Now, in the place of a kettle and a long | 
upright tube, we may ae a huge 
cavern, many miles deep in the earth, and 
the intense heat melting the rocks will | 
cause a vast caldron of liquid lava to gene- 
rate gas, steam, and vapor, which will | 
seek for a vent, until at last they either | 
force a new way through the rocks above, | 
or rush along some cavern or opening to | 
the surface. So long as the lower end of 
this vent is above the melted lava, the | 
gas and smoke will rush out alone ; and | 
this is the state in which volcanoes are | 
general when at rest. But when masses | 
of rock have fallen down into the great | 
ealdron, so as to fill it beyond the level | 
of the lower end of the vent, the smoke | 
will cease to escape. Water rushing in | 
upon the heated stone, from wells, springs, | 
or the sea, will be soon converted into | 
steam; and the whole being confined, | 
there will be explosions and earthquakes, | 
soon to be followed by an eruption on the | 
surface. These phenomena are, in fact, | 


times, which have spread over many miles 
of the country; the gray, black, and red 
lava that has entombed nearly 100 towns 
and villages, and at the same time, hurried 
not fewer than 90,000 human beings into 
the presence of their Maker and Judge. 

In traveling across Sicily to reach 
Mount Etna, we passed a wet mud vol- 
cano. Strange to say, the appearance of 
this was more suggestive of dreadful desola- 
tion than even the crater of one that hurls 
forth ignited rocks. There is something 
novel in an ocean of black slimy mud, so 
impossible to resist, and yet so ignoble 
looking, as it lazily flowed along! In the 
diligence, we were forced to travel for 
two nights and three days without any 
stoppage, our companions being two 
clever young Dutchmen, who kept up a 
continuous rattle of conversations, and 
were exceedingly interested in an account 
of the London ragged schools. 

At the end of our journey was Catania, 
where robbers abound and rebels flourish, 
and the police are either bribed into quiet- 
ness or quickly overpowered “if they be- 
come troublesome.” But no wonder that 
the people hate the government of Naples, 
and keep no faith with rulers who have 
so repeatedly broken faith with them. A 
few years ago a robber chief with his 
band pret the neighboring country, 
pillaged the towns, and always found a 
safe retreat in the dark caverns of the vol- 
cano. A squadron of troops was sent 
against him but they all went over to the 
banditti, who now numbered 300 men. 
Against these a whole regiment was sent 


always observed before a great volcano | from Naples, but they were routed at the 
becomes active. Thesmoke almost ceases, | first onslaught. The governor then pro- 
the wells in the adjoining country sud-| claimed peace with the robbers, and a free 
denly sink, and at length, after loud noises | pardon if they would lay down their arms. 
and startling shocks, the liquid contents of | So they accepted the conditions, marched 
the interior are forced by the presence of | into a square inclosure, gave up their 
the steam to ascend the vent. Immedi-| weapons, and then were fired upon by the 
ately dense black smoke pours out above, | soldiery until every man was killed. We 
for the heated column of lava burns the | saw the walls of the square pierced in a 
rocks as it slowly mounts to the air. | hundred places by the bullets used in this 
When it reaches the top of the vent, the | horrible massacre. 
liquid mass fills the crater or bowl at the| After three days of weary confinement 
surface, and, bearing down the sides with | in the diligence, we were scarcely in a fit 
its weight, the torrent of red-hot lava | condition to go up Mount Etna; but time 
rushes in a glittering stream down upon | pressed, (Englishmen seem always pressed 
the plain below. | for time,) and we hed no alternative but 
Etna seems to have raged thus at inter-| to proceed, or lose the opportunity we 
vals ever since the daysoftheflood. Whole | had long coveted. Being refreshed by 
provinces around it are covered with lava,!an hour’s rest, we strapped on a light 
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knapsack, and set off with a little boy to 
wy pee to Nicolosi, a village at the foot 
of the mountain. The road was an easy 
ascent, through vineyards and fig-groves; 
but as the boy could not walk fast enough 
for us, we sent him back, and went on 
alone. Very soon there came on a heavy 
storm of hail and rain, with tremendous 
ee of thunder and flashes of forked 
ightning. This detained us for several 
hours in a cave, until night approached, 
and it was a matter of some difficulty to 
find the way in the pitchy darkness. 

At Nicolosi we put up at a small house, 
and, having supped on maccaroni, lay 
down to sleep until the guide should call 
us at three o’clock next morning, when we 
were to begin the ascent. The sky was 
still studded with brilliant stars when the 
hour for starting arrived. We left the 
little village accompanied by two strong 
men, with mules to carry provisions, and 
a supply of warm clothes for the higher 
altitudes we should have to climb. 

The base of Etna is sixty miles in cir- 
eumference, while long “ spurs” from the 
mountain stretch in hills and knolls far 
into the country on every side, and down 
to the sea-shore on the south. Winding 


over and amongst these, the path took us 
through an endless pile of lava blocks, 


which in the faint starlight looked like a 
rocky ocean of overthrown walls. Belts 
of ra marked the height as we 
ascended ; the palm tree, the fig, the vine, 
the orange, the olive, the quince, the oak, 
the pine, the thorn shrub, and then short 
grass, were passed in succession, until at 
length all verdure ceased, and the only 
thing visible was round gravel, rock, and 
lava. Monte Rosso, or the “ Red Moun- 
tain,” loomed over us for a long time, and 
was often mistaken for the crater of Etna, 
from the deceptive shadow in so dark a 
night. Monte Rosso was itself a volcano; 
but long ago it yielded all its functions in 
that line to its grander neighbor, whose 
sharp-pointed peak was hidden aloft in the 
dullwhite cloud emitted from itsown bosom. 

In the daylight we came to a deep 
chasm, where a few men were collecting 
snow by cutting it out with pickaxes, 
thence to be carried on donkeys’ panniers 
to the port of Catania, This is the snow, 
thus singularly brought from the sides of 
a burning mountain, which supplies nearly 
every town in the Mediterranean with the 
— beverages of iced water and the 
uxury of ice-cream. 
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At the last shrub growing in the lava 
we cooked our breakfast, and the guides 
entered freely into conversation—tfar too 
freely for those who do not know their 
strange jumbled sounds, the patois tongue, 
ealled “ Sicilian Italian.” However, the 
men protested vehemently that a republic 
was the only single thing wanted to make 
Sicily perfectly happy. Not that they 
knew what a “republic” meant, any 
more than the Irish crowd knew what 
they meant by “ repeal,” when a friend of 
ours saw them rushing down to a steamer 
as it neared the quay at Dublin, the poor 
creatures expecting to see “ repeal coming 
in a box from England.” 

Soon we came to a small stone house, 
the Casa Inglesi, built some fifty years 
ago by British officers, for the survey of 
Sicily during the last war but one. The 
doors and windows of this house are se- 
curely barred, and it seems to have been 
totally disused for a long time; but, of 
course, it is far beyond the height where 
any one could think of becoming a tenant. 
However, the guides were charmed to 
find that we actually were acquainted with 
one of the officers who had built this cot- 
tage, and one of them said, “‘ Hasn’t there 
been a great war in England ?” 

“ No,” we replied, “ but near Turkey.” 

“ Ah!” said he; “and did the English 
beat the Turks ?” 

“No, no, quite another story.” 

“‘ Then did the Turks beat the English?” 

Poor fellow, his knowledge was behind 
his inquisitiveness ; but Naples is a bad 
schoolmaster, and a worse historian. 

Every effort seems to be used to keep 
Englishmen from Sicily, where they are so 
much liked, and where they could do so 
much good tothe people. In our case, the 
police detained us five hours in a waiting- 
room, higgling about our passports, and 
they let us have them at last only because 
they were sure we should be to late tor 
the steamer sailing for Sicily. But the 
steamer was six hours behind time in sail- 
ing, so they had miscalculated the egre- 
gious unpunctuality of their boat. Then, 
in Syracuse, an English yacht suddenly 
arrived from Malta, but nobody was al- 
lowed to come ashore from her lest the 
delicate, sensitive minds of the population 
might be unduly excited. Every letter 
arriving in this town is opened at the 
post-office ; and if there be found in ita 
—_ of news, the letter is kept for a 
week or two before it is delivered. The 
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gates are closed at eight o’clock, and peo- | hot before, and that the mountain was 
ple who arrive after that time are forced | probably about to awaken in earnest. In 
to sleep under the walls outside. Nobody | this last conjecture the man was correct, 
may speak to a shopkeeper on any subject | for the very next day Etna, although it 
but. his wares, unless a policeman is pre-| was covered with snow, began to send 
sent ; but on Sunday all the inhabitants forth the warning clouds of black dense 
have fétes and galas; archbishops march | vapor that always indicate active opera- 


with crosses through the streets, and car- 


dinals have processions in boats, until the | 


dusky hours of evening, when the sacred 
Sabbath is desecrated by the beating of 
drums, the noise of the theater, and the 
din of weekly revelries. 

Leaving our mules and one man at the 
Casa Inglesi, the other guide quickly led 
us to the foot of the great cone of Etna. 
Rough broken billows of lava are heaped 
around this mighty peak in wildest con- 
fusion, and the jagged points render it 
a very unstable sort of causeway. The 
guide anxiously desired we should go 
no farther than the base of the cone, and 
he summoned up all kinds of impossible 
difficulties to deter further progress ; but, 
of course this was in vain.* er a short 
halt, therefore, for refreshment, we braced 
ourselves up to the arduous work of climb- 


| tions inside, 

The wind blew with exceeding violence 
for an hour during our ascent. Gusts of 
white sulphurous vapor now and then 
| wheeled about, and made us cough, and 
sneeze, and close our eyes. If any one of 

these gusts had been prolonged for a few 
| minutes, it would have been impossible to 
‘escape suffocation; for to breathe this 
air was to inhale the pungent fumes of 
|hot brimstone. Onward and upward we 
went, zigzagging, zigzagging, backward 
and forward, gaining at each turn a very 
| little, so that we seemed never likely to 
attain the summit. 

The guide now fairly gave in, and we 
went before him as he laid himself down 
on a heap of blue ashes, covering his head 
with an ample. Venetian “ grecot.” At 
length we reached the margin of the 


ing the cone ; and truly it was very tire-| crater. The edge was about an inch in 
some, though the keen air, fresh from the | width, and so very friable that one could 
hills of Calabria and the blue waters of the | only plant a knee against it, and gaze over 
Adriatic, very much lessened the lassitude | into the wondrous abyss below. This edge 
which the hot sun above would have|of the cone is probably never two days 
caused if the atmosphere had been calm. | the same, and it is also of a different char- 
The sides of the cone were very steep in- | acter in different volcanoes; for we had 
deed. At every step the feet sunk into | found the margin of the crater in Vesu- 
the fine black dust, and often beyond this | vius hard and broad, wide enough, indeed, 
into holes full of beautiful sulphur, spangled | fora cart to drive roundit. The difficulty 
with crystals, red, blue, green, and white, | of seeing anything whatever on the top 
emitting hot vapors. Our shoes, as may | of Etna was perplexing at first. A bril- 
be supposed, were speedily so scorched | liant sun gleamed above, and heated the 
that the leather cracked, and the nails, | head most unpleasantly. The excitement 
being heated, burned our feet even through | of the occasion, and the rarefied air at this 
our thick woolen stockings. The stick | height of ten thousand feet above the sea, 
we used was blackened with the heat, and | made our pulse leap with a painful throb. 
it. was impossible to rest for a moment for | The intensely-cold blast roared as it 
fear of having our feet actually burned as | whirled about in eddies full of hot scorie 
we stood. }and white fumes of sulphur. Stones, 
The guide now became nervously elo- | smoking on one side, were dropping with 
quent as to the danger of any further as- | icicles on the other ; and the tears welling 
cent, insisting that it never had been so | from our eyes were congealed on our 
| cheeks and hung in drops of ice from our 
e1rto MP . | eyelashes ! 
some timid readers such an excursion B : , 
should seem to savor of rashness, and to border upon | jut we were repaid for these incon- 
exposure to danger without a due cause, it ought in| Veniences by the glorious scene out- 
fairness to be remembered, on the other hand, that | stretched at our feet, Sicily, the ancient 


to ae mat ory ah the eon not in | three-cornered Trinacria, was spread like 
reality exist, and that a discretion in these matters | ; : 
must be allowed to those who, by their enterprise, | a map on the azure sea, that fringed it 








enlarge the circle of knowledge for fireside travelers 
like ourselves.—Eb, 


| with a beautiful girdle of foam. Away in 
| the distance was Stromboli, the brother 
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voleano of Etna, whose unrest never yet 
has been quieted. Eastward the rocks of 
Scylla and Charybdis called = the memo- 
rials of a thousand shipwrecks. Behind 
them rose the Calabrian hills, and on the 
other side was little Malta, a speck, as it 
were, a hundred miles away, but telling 
us, even there, of the world-wide sway of 
dear old England. All this in the dis- 
tance ; but how can we picture the scene 
below in the crater of Etna ? 

The edge of this basin is two miles 
round, like a lake of pure white smoke, 
ever and anon boiling over its shores, and 
tumbling cascades of vapor down the dis- 
mal steeps, Sometimes the wind urged 
the vapor for some seconds directly against 
our side of the crater, and then we could 
only cover our faces and hold our breath. 
Again the blast would veer about and 
open the cloud athwart, rifting it to the 
lowest bottom of this awful pit, and then 
the view was clear right down into that 
deep, deep darkness: oh! how deep and 
dark! The sight was awfully suggestive 
of the power and the majesty of the Cre- 
ator, and gave a painful illustration of 
that passage in the Word of God which 
speaks of the blackness of darkness for 
ever as the lot of the impenitent. 

You can not see into Vesuvius as into 
Etna, for there the hole in the crater lead- 
ing into the recesses of the earth is in the 
middle of its cone, so that, of course, you 
can not look straight down as you stand 
upon the margin. The only way to look 
into the central aperture of Vesuvius 
would be to gaze from a balloon over the 
middle of the crater. But in Etna the 
central opening is inclined at an angle 
with the horizon; and as we happened 
to reach a point on the margin exactly 
opposite this hole, we could see directly 
into the black abysses, whenever the cloud 
of vapor waved toward either side. 

Perhaps there is no sight in the world 
more grand and awful than this view of 
the crater of Mount Etna. It was far 
superior in sublimity and suggestive im- 
+ eee to the view from the summit of 

ount Blanc, which we had seen a few 
weeks before, The conjunction ofa sunny 
sky above, a blue island-studded sea 
around, with this foreground vail of 
vapor, and the yawning black pit beneath 
us, thrilled all the senses with powerful 
impressions, each vividly stamped for a 
moment, and then instantly changed; 
while the imagination reveled again in its 
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own pictures, when all about us was 
wrapped in sable shade. 

In descending the mountain, we 
searched with great diligence for a curious 
hole, which is said to reach an unknown 
depth into the earth. The guides in- 
sisted that no such thing was in their pro- 
gramme, and resolutely declined to fl 
any digression to look for it. Wandering 
about, then, for some miles alone, we at 
length hit upon the very place. The 
opening was not more than a foot in 
width : but the mysterious black, well-like 
rent in the lava could not possibly be mis- 
taken, and was worth the trouble of the 
search. 

We arrived at Nicolosi in the dark, 
and, after .another primirig of maccaroni, 
we felt so much invigorated, that to re- 
solve upon finishing the proceeding by a 
two hours’ walk at night to Catania was 
the work ofa moment, All the neighbors 
pronounced this to be impossible, certain 
robbery, and every thing difficult and bad. 
But then we had nothing to lose, having 
wisely left watch and purse, etc., at Cata- 
nia; so off again we started, carrying a 
knapsack full of blocks of lava as memo- 
rials of our visit. After a smart run down 
the hill, and a careful picking of our wa 
through a wood, we reached the road, 
and in an hour or so came to a toll. The 
keeper, who was in bed, challenged’ our 
approach; but he delayed so long to 
come out, that we could not wait, and 
pushed on again at the best speed. We 
paid a penalty, however, for having thus 
taken matters into our own hands. The 
man was not accustomed to let travelers 
pass in the summary way we had done, 
and no long time had elapsed before he 
got three armed men on horseback, who 
galloped in pursuit, shouting loudly for 
us to stop. Possessing slender means of 
explaining ourselves in an intellegible 
tongue to them, we quietly, as the horses 
neared us, withdrew under the cover of a 
rock until they had passed, and we finally 
reached Catania wrapped in its midnight 
slumbers. A long time was spent, in a 
pouring rain, in fruitless endeavors to find 
the inn, of which we had forgotten both 
the name and position ; but a good night’s 
rest made up for four nights’ want of 
sleep and our fifteen hours of walking. 
Next day, too, we listened with a placid 
smile to a wonderful tale of the horsemen 
who had so gallantly chased a bandit on 
the road from Mount Etna. 
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HANDEL. 


In presenting the very beautiful por- 
trait, in our present number, of the world’s 
greatest musician, our readers will be gra- 
tified, we doubt not, with a brief biogra- 
phical sketch of this eminent man. 

George Frederick Handel, the most il- 
lustrious of musical composers, was born 
at Halle, in Upper Saxony, Feb. 24, 1684. 
His father was an eminent physician of 
that city. From his very childhood, Han- 
del discovered a passion for music which 
could not be subdued by the commands 
of his father, who intended him for the 
profession of the law. Notwithstanding 
that he was forbidden to touch a musical 
instrument, the boy found means to get a 
little clavichord conveyed secretly into 
one of the attics of the house. To this 
room he constantly repaired when the 
family had retired to rest, and by his assi- 
duous labors at the midnight hour, made 
considerable progress in his favorite pur 
suit. 

It happened, when Handel was about 
seven years old, that his father had occasion 
to pay a visit to a son by a former wife, who 
was then serving as an attendant to the 
Duke of Saxe-Weissenfells. Handel im- 
plored that he might be permitted to ac- 
company him, and on being refused, he 
followed the carriage some way on the 
road till he overtook it. His father at 
first chid him for his disobedience ; but 
Pages: to his solicitations, at last took 
tim into the carriage. During his stay 
at the ducal residence, he continued to 
show the same irresistible inclination for 
music. He could not be kept away from 
harpsichords, and he contrived to gain 
admission into the organ gallery at church, 
and to play when service wasover. Upon 
one of these occasions the Duke, who hap- 
pened to leave the chapel later than usual, 
was attracted by the uncommon style in 
which the instrument was touched. In- 
quiring who played, he heard to his as- 
tonishment that it was a boy of seven 
years of age. The Duke immediately de- 
sired to see young Handel, and was somuch 
pleased with his precocious genius, that he 
prevailed on his father to allow him to 





follow the bent of his inclinations. He 
made the boy a present, and told him if he 
was attentive to his studies he should not 
want encouragement. 

On his return to Halle, Handel was 
placed by his father under Zachau, organ- 
ist of the cathedral church of that city ; a 
man of considerable abilities, and proud of 
his pupil. By the time he was nine years 
old, our young musician was not dnly able 
to supply his master’s place at the organ, 
but began to study composition. At this 
early period of his life, he wrote a service 
or spiritual cantata every week, for voices 
and instruments, and continued this labor 
for three years successively. 

Handel appears to have studied in his 
native city till he was about the age of 
fourteen. He then, as Zachau himself 
acknowledged, far excelled his master, 
and it was recommended to his father to 
send him to Berlin, whither he accordingly 
went in 1698, The opera at Berlin was 
then in a very flourishing state, under the 
direction of Buononcini and Attilio. Han- 
del distinguished himself in this city as an 
astonishing musician for his years, and 

ave earnest of such great talents that the 
Flector of Brandenburg offered to take 
him into his service, and send him to Italy 
to complete his studies, But his father 
declining this honor, from a spirit of inde- 

endence, Handel returned to Halle. Not 
Cae after this his father died, and Handel 
not being able to go to Italy, on account 
of the expense, removed to Hamburg, in 
order by his musical talents to procure a 
subsistence. 

Here, says Mattheson, an able musician 
and voluminous writer on music, “ almost 
his first acquaintance was myself, in the 
summer of 1703, when I conducted him to 
my father’s house, where he was treated 
with all possible kindness and hospitality, 
and I afterwards attended him not only 
to organs, choirs, and operas, but recom- 
mended him to several scholars. His su- 

erior abilities were soon discovered, and 
e showed himself to be a great master, to 
the astonishment of every one.” Matthe- 
son and Handel became intimate friends, 


1857, ] : 


and the former allows that the style of 
Handel became greatly improved by his 


constant attendance at the opera ; and he 
was esteemed a more powerful player on 
the organ than the famous Kuhnau of 
Leipzig, who was at that time regarded as 


a prodigy. 

Handel, having now acquired by his 
operas at Hamburg a sum sufficient to 
enable him to visit Italy, he set out for 
that seat of the muses. He stayed some 
time at Florence, where he composed his 
opera Rodrigo. From that city he went 
to Venice, where, in 1709, he produced 
his Agrippina, which was received with 
acclamation, and had a run of thirty nights. 
He next visited Rome, where he had an 
opportunity of hearing compositions and 
performances of the first class. At Cardi- 
nal Ottoboni’s, by whom Handel was 
greatly caressed, he had frequently the 
advantage of hearing the celebrated 
Corelli perform his own works, Handel 
andl to Germany about the beginning 
of the year 1710, and was made Kapell- 
meister to the Elector of Hanover, aiter- 
ward George I, He did not long remain 
in the service of the Elector, but bent his 
course to London, where a passion for 
dramatic music had already manifested 
itself, and to which place he had received 
invitations from several of the nobility he 
had seen in Italy and Hanover. His re- 
a. pa in England was flattering to him- 
self and honorable to the nation. To the 
wit,-poetry, literature, and science which 
marked that period of English history 
Handel added all the blandishments of a 
nervous and learned music, which he first 
brought hither, planted, and lived to see 
grow to a flourishing state. The first 
opera he wrote in England was Rinaldo, 
taken from Tasso’s Jerusalem, which at 
once established his reputation. When 
the Peace of Utrecht was brought to con- 
clusion, Handel was employed to compose 
the hymn of gratitude and triumph on the 
occasion. The grand Ze Deum and Jubi- 
late he produced was composed with such 
force, regularity, and instrumental effect, 
as to excite universal delight, 

On the arrival of George I., Handel was 
honored with the most flattering marks of 
royal favor from the King and Queen, 
who added largely to the pensions pre- 
viously conferred on him by Queen Anne. 

We now come to the busiest and most 
glorious period of Handel’s life, His 
great natural powers had been highly im- 
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proved by cultivation. His genius for 
composition was unbounded. He stood 
at the head of his profession, esteemed 
alike by the sovereign, the nobility, and 
the public of a great and powerful nation. 
Such were Handel’s circumstances when 
the royal academy for the establishment 
of an Italian opera in England was formed. 
Handel was appointed director and com- 

oser, sleet singers, and — he 

ad to contend with several rivals, at 
length, by the superior grandeur and in- 
vention of his operatic music, distanced 
them all. During the existence of the 
Academy, Handel composed about thirty 
operas, the most of which met with great 
success. 

Subsequently, this great musician com- 
posed his sacred dramas. The oratorio of 
Esther was the first. In 1733, the orato- 
rio of Deborah was given to the public. 
In 1740, the oratorio of Saed was performed 
at the theater in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and 
from this period Handel almost entirely 
devoted his labors to the service of the 
Church. Handel visited Ireland, where he 
remained nine months. In allusion to 
this Pope is supposed to have composed 
the following lines: 


“Strong in new arms, lo! giant Handel stands, 
Like bold Briereus, with his hundred hands ; 
To stir, to rouse, to shake the soul he comes, 
And Jove’s own thunders follow Mars’s drums, 
Arrest him, empress, or you sleep no more: 
She heard, and drove him to th’ Hibernian 

shore.” 


After Handel returned to London, he 
produced the oratorios of Samson and the 
Messiah, which latter was received with 
universal applause. This truly sublime 
oratorio was performed annually, at the 
benevolent instigation of Handel, and un- 
der his direction, for the benefit of the 
Foundling Hospital, and produced, in a 
succession of years, £10,300. 

Toward the close of his life, Handel 
was afflicted with blindness, which did 
not affect his faculties, as he continued 
to play to the last with his wonted vigor. 
It was affecting to see him, at the age of 
seventy, led to the organ. The last ora- 
torio he attended and superintended was 
upon the 6th of April, and he expired on 
Good Friday the 13th, the very day he 
had wished that event would happen, in 
hopes, as he said, of meeting his good God, 
his sweet Lord and Saviour, on the day of 
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his resurrection, meaning the Easter Sun-| yond any thing you can conceive.” 


day following. 


Arbuthnot, speaking of the musical | tion. 


CHINESE CUSTOMS THE ANTIPODES OF ENGLISH. 
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He 
excelled in almost every style of composi- 
The best of his Italian operas are 


power of Handel to Pope, who asked his | superior in variety and ingenuity to those 


opinion, said : “* Conceive the highest you 
can of his abilities, and they are much be- 


of all preceding and cotemporary com- 
posers throughout Europe. 





Carnsse Customs THE Anripopss oF | volume, to find him begin at what I had 


Enetisu.—The very striking contrarieties 
in comparison with our own, are amus- 
ingly given in the following extract from 
a work published at Macao: “ On inquir- 
ing of the boatman in which direction 
Macao lay, I wasanswered in the west-north, 
the wind, as I was informed, being east- 
south. We do not say so in Europe, 
thought I; but imagine my surprise when, 
in explaining the utility of the compass, 
the boatmen added that it pointed to the 
south! Wishing to change the subject, 
I remarked that I concluded he was about 
to proceed to some high festival or mer- 
ry-making, as his dress was completely 
white. 


He told me,witha look of much dejection, 
that his only brother had died the week 
before, and that he was in the deepest 
mourning for him. On landing, the first 
object that attracted my notice was a 
military mandarin, who wore an embroi- 
dered petticoat, withastring of beads round 
his neck, and who, besides, carried a fan ; 
it was with some dismay I observed him 
mount on the right side of his horse. On 
my way to the house my attention was 
drawn to several old Chinese standing on 
stilts, some of whom had gray beards, and 
nearly all of them huge goggling specta- 
cles ; they were — y employed in 
SJlying paper kites, while a group of boys 
were gravely looking on, and regarding 
the innocent occupation of their seniors 
with the most serious and gratified atten- 
tion. Desirous to see the literature of so 
curious a people, I looked in at a book- 
store. The proprietor told me that the 
language had no alphabet, and I was some- 
what astonished, on his opening a Chinese 





all my life previously considered the end 
of the book. He read the date of the pub- 
lication: ‘The fifth year, tenth month, 
twenty-third day.’ ‘ We arrange our dates 
differently,’ I observed ; and begged that 
he would speak of their ceremonials. He 
commenced by saying, ‘ When you re- 
ceive a distinguished guest, do not fail to 
place him on your left hand, for that is 
the seat of honor; and be cautious not to 
uncover the head, as it would be an unbe- 
coming act of familiarity.’ Hardly pre- 
pared for this blow to my established no- 
tions, I requested he would discourse of 
their philosophy. He redpened the vo- 
lume, and read with becoming gravity, 
‘The most learned men are decidedly of 
opinion that the seat of human under- 
standing is the stomach!’ On arriving at 
my quarters, I thought that a cup of 
‘Young Hyson’ would prove refreshing, 
feeling certain that in this, at least, I 
should meet with nothing to surprise me; 
imagine my astonishment when I observed 
that the ‘ favorite leaf” the Chinaman was 
about to infuse looked quite different to 
any I had ever seen, it being in color a 
dull olive, having none of the usual bloom 
on the surface, I remarked on its appear- 
ance, when my attendant quitly said that 
they never use painted tea in China; but, 
as the foreigners pay a better price for it 
when the leaves are made of one uniform 
color, they of course have no objection to 
cover them with powders. On drinking 
this infusion made from the pure leaf, I 
at once resolved to become a convert to 
this fashion, leaving the other Chinese cus- 
toms for future consideration.”— London 
Critic. 


1857.] 


A New Cavcutatiye Macuriye. — 
We read in the Moniteuwr: “M. Tho- 
mas, of Colmar, has lately made the fin- 
ishing improvements in the calculating 
machine, called the arithmometer, at 
which he has been working for upwards 
of 30 years. Pascal and Leibnitz, in the 
17th century, and Diderot at a later pe- 
riod, endeavored to construct a machine 
which might serve as a substitute for hu- 
man intelligence in the combination of 
figures, but failed. 
mometer may be used without the least 
trouble or possibility of error, not only 
for addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division, but also for much more com- 
plex operations, such as the extraction of 
the square root, involution, the resolution 
of triangles, &c. 
eight figures by eight others is made in 
eighteen seconds; a division of sixteen 
figures by eight figures in 24 seconds; 
and in one minute and a quarter one can 
extract the square root of 16 figures, and 
also prove the accuracy of the calculation. 
The arithmometer adapts itself to every 
sort of combination. As an instance of 
the wonderful extent of its powers, we 


may state that it can furnish in a few sec- | 
onds products amounting to 999,999,999,- | 


999,999,999,999,999,999,999! A marvel- 


lous number, comparable to the infinite | 
multitude of stars which stud the firma-| 


GEOGRAPHICAL ETHNOLOGY. 


M. Thomas’s arith- | 


A multiplication of) 
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| realized by its employment. It will soon 
_ be considered as indispensable, and be as 
_generally used as a clock, which was for- 
_merly only to be seen in palaces, and is 
/now in every cottage. Generally speak- 
_ing, the practical application of any great 
/ mechanical improvement involves an inju- 
_ry to certain interests, but that is not the 
case here. The arithmometer will not 
_ cause to the persons employed in banks, 
counting-houses, and public offices any 
such prejudices as the knitters suffered 
from the invention of the stocking frame, 
the spinners from the spinning jennies, or 
_copyists from the invention of printing. 
|The person who makes use of this machine 
even daily does not therefore lose his apti- 
_ tude for calculation in the ordinary way. 
On the contrary, although a child may be 
| ory taught to perform the most compli- 
cated calculations by the use of the in- 
strument, the more expert in figures the 
operator is the more advantage he will 
| derive from the aid of this machine. The 
arithmometer is not only a palpable evi- 
dence of a great difficulty overcome; it is 
an element of wealth, a new means of 
multiplying time, like the locomotive en- 
gine and the electric telegraph. The 
discovery is an event the full importance 
,of which it is impossible as yet to mea- 
sure,” 


ment, or the particles of dust which float | 


in the atmosphere. 
instrument is, however, most simple. To 
raise or lower a nut screw, to turn a winch 
a few times, and, by means of a button, 
to slide off a metal plate from left to right, 
or from right to teh, is the whole secret. 
Instead of aes ly reproducing the opera- 


tions of man’s intelligence, the arithmom- 
eter relieves that intelligence from the | 


necessity of making the operations, In- 
stead of repeating responses dictated to 
it, this instrument instantaneously dictates 
the proper answer to the man who asks 
it a question. 

“It is not a matter producing material 
effects, but matter which thinks, reflects, 
reasons, calculates and executes all the 
most difficult and complicated arithmeti- 
cal operations, with a rapidity and infalli- 


bility which defies all the calculators in | 


the world. The arithmometer is more- 


over a simple instrument, of very little | 


volume and easily portable. It is already 
used in many great financial establish- 
ments, where considerable economy is 


The working of this | 


GEOGRAPHICAL ErHno_ocy.— When we 
look over the past, and consider that for 
the space of nearly 6000 years man has 
_ had dominion over the face of the globe, 
how little has been known of the earth, 
_ his destined habitation; and even of many 
of the known parts there existed but very 
| imperfect acquaintance, Within what late 
periods have the continents of America 
and Australia been added to the sphere 
|of man’s knowledge. And even now 
that the whole surface of the world is laid 
bare before him, how many portions yet 
|remained unrevealed; and others that 
once were centres of existence have, as it 
| were, to be brought to light once more. 
The labors of a Layard have exhumed 
the buried cities of the valley of the 
| Euphrates; and the learning and patient 
perseverance of a Rawlinson have opened 
the pages of past languages of the human 
race, and a Babylon ba a Nineveh live 
, again, as when teeming with a population, 
and ruled over by the dynasties of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria; and thus, while the 
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past life of races has been retraced, a light 
has been thrown upon those early lan- 
guages, cognate and kin, and emanating 
om some original type, but which have 
since been ramified into the many varied 
languages and dialects that now sever 
man from man, as when the fiat first went 
forth that there should be no longer one 
language on earth, 
ut, coming down at once to our own 
immediate times, scarcely had the great 
question of the existence of a North- 
western Passage been solved under the 
auspices of Captain Maclure, than the ex- 
plorations of Dr. Kane and his gallant 
party revealed the fact that there was a 
limit to the icebound region, and an open 
sea and flowing water met the csqulaned 
gaze, and revealed a new feature in geo- 
graphical science. Passing from hence to 
the torrid zone of the equator, the world 
has been startled with the discoveries of 
Dr, Livingston in Central Africa. This 
continent, which has so long excited the 
curiosity of travellers and tempted some 
daring spirits into its interior, has at 
lengt been traversed from sea to sea, and 
lands, hitherto known only as desert and 
inhospitable, have been found with traces 
of civilization as singular as unexpected ; 
and a vast region, abounding in mineral 
and vegetable wealth, and inhabited by a 
varied population, has been suddenly 
brought into the human family, and must 
ere long exert pens an influence for 
good, as knowledge becomes disseminated 
throughout its vast interior, even over the 
more civilized parts of the habitable 
globe. 

Two expeditions have been also sent to 
explore the country from whence the Nile 
is supposed to draw its source—one 
throug Feypts and another from the east 
coast of Africa. These can scarcely re- 
turn without accomplishing some valuable 
geographical discoveries. The northern 
part of Australia has also been made thh 
object of research, and we wait for the 
result. 


Comers, Visistze Nornsres. — Some 
weeks since, M. Babinet of Paris published 
a statement relative to comets,in order 
to allay certain apprehensions which many 
persons seemed to feel in regard to the 
expected visitor of 1858. The statement 


COMETS, VISIBLE NOTHINGS. 
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in question was to the effect, that if a 
ie intent on suicide, should dash 
full butt at the front of a railway train in 
rapid motion, the shock experienced by 
the train would be many thousand times 
greater than that which our globe would 
suffer by coming in contact with the 
largest and most ponderous comet ever 
seen. This assertion caused so much sur- 
prise, that communications fell thick and 
fast upon the Paris journals, in the form 
of replies and discussions, while not a few 
letters were addressed to M. Babinet him- 
self. That gentleman, so far from yield- 
ing his position, has repeated and strength- 
ened his assertions by an article in the 
Journal des Debats. He had called co- 
mets mere “ visible nothings,” and as that 
yhrase would not go down with the 
French people, he now repeats the testi- 
mony of Herschel, Olbers, and others, 
who have recorded the appearance of even 
small stars through the most dense part 
of the comet’s substance, He further 
states, that the conception we ought to 
form of a comet is that of a quantity of 
dust, consisting of widely-scattered and 
exceedingly minute particles. “With a 
little less matter,” he says, “the comet 
would cease to exist ;” and then goes on 
to justify the earnestness with which he 
writes on the subject, by assuring us that 
even astronomers sometimes entertain 
grave apprehensions as to the effect of the 
shock of a comet upon the earth. 

In concluding the article to which we 
have above referred, M. Babinet adds an 
interesting piece of intelligence. The ob- 
servations on which modern calculations 
are founded respecting the great comet of 
1556 (sometimes called the comet of 
Charles V., because the emperor abdicat- 
ed his throne from terror at its appear- 
ance) were made by Fabricius, and rely- 
ing on the accuracy of his observations, 
the return of that comet was fixed ap- 
proximately for the year 1858. Buta set 
| of observations made by the astronomer 
| Haller, which extended over a great num- 

ber of days, M, Babinet informs us, have 
| just been found, These “new” (old?) “ob- 
| servations” are now in the hands of Mr. 
| Hind and other astronomers, and it is not 
|improbable that the comet, whose ap- 
| pearance is expected at any time between 
| 1856 and 1860, may have its return pre- 
| dicted with somewhat more accuracy. 





LITERARY MISCELLANTES, 


LITERARY 


Tue publication of Hugh Miller’s new work, “ The 
Testimony of the Rocks; or, Geology in its Bearing 
upon the Two Theologies, Natural and Revealed,” is 
unavoidably delayed, in consequence of the unexpect- 
edly great demand for copies; but means have been 
taken to insure its publication about the middle of 
March. The demand for Hugh Miller's works after 
his death was so great that the stock of all but one 
was very soon exhausted. They are now reprinting 
with all dispatch. 


Messrs. Cuitp & PeTerson, of Philadelphia, the 
well-known publishers of Dr. Kane’s “ Arctic Ex- 
plorations,” are preparing, and will shortly issue, a 
Life of Dr. Kane, to be published in octavo form, 
profusely illustrated, to match the “ Arctic Explora- 
tions.” In addition to a copious and authentic Bio- 
graphy of the lamented Explorer, it will contain a 
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that it is likely his work will be equally interesting 
to the antiquary and the general reader. 


ILLUSTRATIVE WORK ON Mount AUBURN.—James 
Monroe & Co., Publishers of Boston, have issued pro- 
posals to publish a work on Mount Auburn, its 
scenes, its beauties, and its lessons. This cemetery, 
adorned by the taste and hallowed by the love of 
Bostonians, inspires a universal interest, and the 
work will find subscribers in all parts of the coun- 
try. It is to be under the editorial charge of Mr. 
Wilson Flagg. 


THE veteran Alexander Von Humboldt has had a 
very severe attack of illness, the consequences of 
which it was at first feared would be fatal. Having 
returned home at a late hour from a court ball, and 
having retired to rest, he was obliged to get up in 


new steel portrait, engravings of his Tomb, Medals, | the night, and fell partially paralysed on one side. 
etc., and his correspondence with Lady Franklin and | Entire rest, and the care of one of the first physi- 
others. The same Firm will also shortly publish a | cians of Berlin, have now, however, almost com- 


new juvenile, ‘The Polar Crusoe,” consisting of an | 
abridged history of the late Arctic Expedition. Dr. | 
Kane has had this work in preparation for some 
time, and on his death it was placed in the hands of 
one of the members of his family, by whom it will 
be edited. It will be a 12mo., containing one hun- 
dred illustrations, 


Dersy & Jackson have got out “ The Sultan and 
his People,” by ©. Oscanyan, of Constantinople. 
Illustrated by a native of Turkey. ‘The author 
presents himself to the American public, a native of 
Constantinople, and of American parentage, with the | 
hope that he may be able to unfold some new phases 
of Turkey and Orientalism, which may tend to re- 
move any unfounded prejudices, and enlighten their 
minds with regard to the real and existing state of 
his country.” 


SicismonD K6.LLE, a German missionary on the 
west coast of Africa, has just presented to the library 
of the University of Tubingen, his native town, four 
works, which he has with great labor and considera- 
ble knowledge, compiled on the African languages | 
These books include a grammar, dictionary, and a 
collection of different African idioms. One of them 
is entitled “ Pollyglotta Africana,” and contains one 
hundred and eighty-eight pages, with about three | 
hundred words and phrases, pe el hundred different | 
dialects. 





Dr. Bock of Cologne, an antiquary of considera- 
ble celebrity, is about to bring out a descriptive | 
and historical catalogue of the coronation insignia | 
and jewels of the German emperors, which are kept | 
in the treasure-chamber of Vienna. Dr. Bock com- 
bines a profound knowledge of archeology and his- 
tory with a fluent and popular style of writing, so 


pletely restored him to his usual health. He has 
been twice visited by the King. The last accounts 
of the venerable philosopher announced that he 
could sit up during three or four hours in the day, 
and had resumed his literary occupation. 


Herr Oppstrém, professor in the University of 
Upsala, has just announced to the scientific world 
the interesting fact that the ten missing leaves of the* 
“ Codex Argenteus,” of Ulfilas, have been discovered, 
and are now placed with the original manuscript. 
This codex now contains 187 pages, (the loss of the 
missing sheets being first found out in 1834,) and is 
in the same condition in which it was when pre- 
sented to the library of the University by Count 
Magnus Gabriel de Ja Gardie. The manuscript 
originally consisted of 330 pages, but 143 had already 
disappeared before the College became possessed of 
this unique treasure. In a previous number we 
mentioned that the existing sheets have been repro- 
duced by the photographic process, at the instiga- 
tion of Professor Lao, of Berlin. Since then, Pro- 
fessor Massmann, also of Berlin, has published an edi- 
tion of the Codex, with excellent Greek and Latin 
translations, under the title of ‘‘ Ulfilas, the Holy 
Scriptures of the New and Old Testament, in the 


| Gothic Language, with an accompanying Greek and 


Latin text, besides Notes, a Glossary, and an Ety- 
mological and Historical Introduction.”—Literary 
Gazette, 


Tuomas N. Sranrorp has just published “ the 
Connections of the Universe,” a religious work 
from the pen of an anonymous author. “This vo- 
lume undertakes to generalize some floating thoughts 
of the writer on the Revelation which God has 
made to man, and to trace some of the connections 
of all the mind and matter of the Universe. It 
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aims to show, that God has made three remarkable 
Relations of Himself to the intelligent beings of the 
Universe.” First, Creation, or the Works of God; 
Second, The Bible, or the Words of God; and Third, 
The Incarnation, or the Life of God. The volume 
contains about 300 pages. 


Witxy & HAtstep publish in a neat, illustrated 
volume, “ The Story of a Pocket Bible,” about the 
history of which the author has skillfully constructed 
a narrative of individual experiences of decided 
interest. 


Tuomas N. STanrorp has issued the initial num- 
ber of his new Book Circular, entitled, “ Stanford’s 
Sacred Selections; or, Literary Indicator,” intended 
“to aid the lover of good books in the selection of 


the choicest productions in the higher branches of | 


literature.” 


Messrs. Stringer & TOWNSEND have nearly ready 
an elaborate and highly finished work on the Horses 
of America, by Henry W. Herbert, (“ Frank Fores- 
ter.”) It will be very eomprehensive, embracing the 
general and special history of the horse, with disser- 
tation on all subjects with which that animal is con- 
nected, and will contain time tables, pedigrees, etc., 
for reference. The publishers are to get this work 
out in two handsorae 8vo volumes, profusely illus- 
trated by some of the most distinguished artists. 


Dr. SooresBy.—This veteran of Arctic enterprise 
died on the 21st of March at Torquay, after a linger- 
ing illness, Few men of our time have been more 
respected, combining, as he did, scientific eminence 
with high moral worth, unaffected piety, and active 
benevolence. He was trained for naval adventure 
in a good school. His father was one of the most 
daring and successful seamen in the northern whale 
fishery, when that service was among the chief 
sources of the commercial wealth of the nation, and 


one of the best nurseries of the British navy, and | 


the deceased from his youth was inured to the hard- 
ships and perils of the Arctic seas, After his retire- 
ment from active service at sea, he resolved to enter 
the Church, and after holding appointments in less 
congenial localities, he found in the maritime town 
of Hull a sphere which afforded full scope for his 
benevolent efforts for the social and spiritual welfare 
of sailors. His scientific career in the latter years 
of his life is well known to most of our readers. 
His reports to the British Association, and his nu- 
merous observations on the influence of the iron of 
vessels on the compass were connected with inquiries 
of the utmost practical importance to navigation. It 
was in prosecuting these researches and with a view 
to determine various questions of magnetic science 
that Dr. Scoresby undertook a voyage to Australia, 
from which he returned last year, with his constitu- 
tion much enfeebled from the arduous labors to 
which he had subjected himself—Literary Gazette, 


Dr. VOGEL, THE AFRICAN TRAVELER.—It is with 
regret we have to record the reported death of 
another victim in the cause of African exploration. 
Intelligence has been this week received at the 
Foreign Office, from our British consul at Tripoli, of 
the assassination of Dr. Vogel, whose arrival at 
Kuka, on the borders of Lake Tsad, in the best 
health and spirits, we announced in our impression of 
June 3, 1854.~ The letter received at Tripoli is from 
Corporal Maguire, one of the sappers sent out with 
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Dr. Vogel, and is written from Kuka. Dr. Vogel 
had departed from this place comparatively alone, 
on a most perilous journey eastward, with the view 
of reaching the Nile. He is said to have advanced 
through Birgirmi into Waddy, and to have been 
there murdered. The Sheik of Bornu has promised 
to forward particulars to our consul at Tripoli, as 
soon as they have been ascertained —Literary Ga- 
gette, (This circumstantial story is contradicted by 
Berlin papers.) 


A LEARNED Hungarian gentleman is on the eve 
of making a journey to Central Asia, to make re- 
searches into the root and origin of the Magyar peo- 
ple. . His project has been taken up warmly by his 
countrymen, and considerable sums of money, and, 
indeed, help of all kinds, has been freely given to 
him by his friends and well-wishers. 


Tue Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg has 
resolved to publish a weekly account of its proceed- 
| ings and deliberations, similar to the Comptes Ren- 
dus of the Academy of Sciences of Paris. 


| 
| 
| 
} 


Tue French Government some time back decreed 

that a new member should be added to the Academy 

| of Moral and Political Sciences of Paris, and the 

| Academy has just selected M, Horace Say, the emi- 
nent economist, as the new member. 


THe widow of the great French botanist, De Jus- 
sieu, has just died at Paris, at the advanced age of 
| ninety. The Government for many years kindly 

allowed her to occupy apartments in the Jardin des 
Plantes. 


Drx, Epwarps & Oo. issue “Britany and La 
| Vendée; Tales and Sketches. With a notice of the 
| Life and Literary Character of Emile Souvestre,” 
| containing eight of the much-admired stories of that 
popular author. Also, “Greece and the Greeks of 
the Present Day,” by Edmond About, a book of ex 
tended European reputation. These two volumes 
are very neatly got up. 


©. BLANCHARD has published the “ Doctrine of 
Inspiration: being an Inquiry concerning the Infalli- 
bility, Inspiration, and Authority of Holy Writ,” by 
the Rev. John Macnaught, M.A., Oxon., Incumbent 
of St. Chrysostom’s Church, Everton, Liverpool. 


“ AUSTRIAN Dungeons of Italy,” by Felice Orsini, 
containing a frightful account of Austrian tyranny, has 
been translated and published in London, where it 
commands a great sale, and has excited vast indig- 
tion. 


Tue London Hxaminer, in a review of “ The At- 
taché in Madrid,” published by D. Appleton & Co., 
suggests N. P. Willis as the author. 


GERALD Massey, author of the “Ballad of Babe 
Christabel,” and other poems, has a new work in 
press, with the title of “Craigcrook Castle.” A new 
volume, by Alexander Smith, is almost ready. 


Wuson’s Tales of the Borders, to which it appears 
the late Hugh Miller was amongst the regular con- 
tributors, is about being republished in eighteen- 
penny volumes, with the addition of new tales by 
eminent authors. 




















